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Constitution 
of  the 

Vermont  Historical  Society 


< 
/ 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Vermont  Historical 
Society,"  and  shall  consist  of  Active,  Corresponding  and 
Honorary  Members. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  collect 
and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  material,  agricultural, 
industrial,  civil,  political,  literary,  ecclesiastical  and  military 
history  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Article  III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  who  shall  constitute  its  Board 
of  Managers,  to  be  elected  annually  and  by  ballot,  shall  be  a 
President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  two 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  foreign  and  domestic  corres- 
pondence, a  Librarian  and  a  Cabinet-Keeper,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Curator  from  each  county  in  this  State. 

Article  IV. 

There  shall  be  one  annual,  and  occasional  meetings  of 
the  Society.  The  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers 
shall  be  at  Montpelier  on  Tuesday  preceding  the  third  "Wed- 
nesday of  January;  the  special  meetings  shall  be  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  determine. 

Article  V. 

All  members  (Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
excepted),  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
and  an  additional  sura  of  two  dollars  annually;  however  upon 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars,  any  member  may  become  a  life 
member  of  this  Society  without  admission  fees  or  annual 
dues. 
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Article  VI. 

Members  shall  be  elected  upon  the  recommendation  of 
any  member  of  the  Society. 

Article  VII. 

This  Constitution  and  the  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  the  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual  meeting. 
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ADJOURNED  MEETING,  OCTOBER  11,  1921 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
was  called  to  order  in  its  room  in  the  State  Office  Building  by 
President  Stickney  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
following  members  present: 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Phil  S.  Howes,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent, 
Frederick  D.  Long,  and  William  W.  Stickney. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  applicants  who  were  then 
declared  members  of  the  Society. 


Name 

John  M.  Avery 
Charles  Batch  elder 
Dorothy  Can  field  Fisher 
James  Madison  Hamilton 
Rufus  Nelson  Hemenway 
Alice  Hinman 
Mary  C.  Munson 


Residence 
Montpelier,  Yt. 
Bethel,  Vt. 
Arlington,  Vt. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Vt. 
Manchester,  Vt. 


Proposed  by 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Wm.  W.  Stickney 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Wm.  W.  Stickney 
Caroline  C.  Royce 
Herbert  W.  Denio 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday 
afternoon,  October  19,  at  one  o'clock. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  OCTOBER  19,  1921 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  was  called  to  order  in  its  room  by  President 
Stickney. 

There  being  no  business  to  transact,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  November  1st. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary- 
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ADJOURNED  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  1,  1921 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  November  1,  1921,  at 
1.10  P.  M.  at  which  were  present  William  W.  Stickney  and 
Dorman   B.   E.   Kent.     In   the   absence   of   the  Secretary 

Dorman  B.   E.  Kent  was  made  secretary  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Stickney  moved  that  a  working  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  if  it  was  feasible  to  hold  special 
midwinter  and  midsummer  meetings  at  some  place  other 
than  Monipelier.  Mr.  Kent  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried.  Mr.  Stickney  appointed  on  that 
committee,  himself,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  and  Walter  H. 
Crockett,  it  being  understood  that  the  committee  would 
report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

ATci7nc  Residence  Proposed  by 

Truman  Howe  Bartlctt  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.    Herbert  W.  Demo 

Stephen  Kingsbury  Perry       Hartford,  Vt.  Herbert  W.  Deru"o 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

No  further  business  appearing  Mr.  Stickney  moved  and 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


EIGHTY  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
JANUARY  17,  1922 

Pursuant  to  printed  notice  the  eighty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  was  held  in  its 
room  in  the  State  Office  Building  at  two  o'clock,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January    17,  1922. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stickney 
with  the  following  members  present: 

William  W.  Stickney,  Frank  C.  Partridge,  Dorman 
B.  E.  Kent,  Arthur  D.  Farwell,  Henry  L.  Farwell,  Percy  G. 
Smith,   Wallace  G.   Andrews,   Frederick  D.  Long,   Ira  H. 
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Edson,  William  W.  Brock,  George  L.  Blanchard,  John  H. 
Watson,  Edward  II.  Deavitt,  Frank  J.  Wilder,  George  W. 
Wing,  Mason  S.  Stone,  Herbert  W.  Denio  and  Phil  S.  Howes. 

Mr.  Denio  submitted  his  report  as  Librarian  and  on 
motio  nof  Mr.  Stone  it  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Far  well  showed  cash  on  hand 
of  S906.50  and  in  the  Dewey  Monument  Trust  Fund  of 
$4,629.19. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  Life  Members,  after 
which  they  were  declared  elected. 

Name  Residence  Proposed  by 

Annie  F.  David  Germantown,  Perm.  Olin  Merrill 

Helen  M.  Strobecker  Utica,  N.  Y.  Olin  Merrill 

Frank  C.  Partridge  Proctor,  Vt.  Wm.  W.  Stiekney 

Egbert  Clayton  Tuttle  Rutland,  Vt.  Wm.  W.  Stiekney 

Charles  E.  Tuttle  Rutland,  Vt.  Wm.  W.  Stiekney 

Riford  Robert  Tuttle  Rutland,  Vt.  Wm.  W.  Stiekney 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  applicants  for  Regular 
Members,  after  which  the}'  were  declared  elected. 

Name  Residence  Proposed  by 

Joseph  Wing  Blakeley  Montpelier,  Vt.  Arthur  D.  Farwell 

Helen  Wright  Blanchard  Montpelier,  Vt.  George  L.  Blanchard 

Hallam  J.  Clark  Northfield,  Vt.  Harold  G.  Rugg 

Otto  Theophilus  Johnson  1225  Harvard  St. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

Maurice  Irwin  Levin  Bennington,  Vt.  Henry  L.  Farwell 

Rebecca  Yett  Montpelier,  Vt.  Henry  L.  Farwell 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  voted  to  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the  annual  dues 
$2.00  per  year. 
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On  motion  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee, 
of  three  to  bring  in  a  list  of  nominations  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  president  appointed  on  this  committee 
Messrs.  Deavitt,  A.  D.  Farwell  and  W.  W.  Brock.  Treasurer 
Farwell  requested  that  because,  of  lack  of  time  that  he  be 
excused  from  further  service  as  Treasurer. 

The  committee  presented  the  following  list  of  nomina- 
tions and  the  Secretary  was  directed  by  vote  of  the  Society 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  proposed  list  of  officers  and  this 
duty  being  performed  they  were  declared  elected: 

President,  William  W.  Stiekney. 

Vice  Presidents,  Charles  P.  Smith,  Fred  A.  Howland,  George 

L.  Blanchard. 
Recording  Secretary,  Phil  S.  Howes. 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Walter  H. 

Crockett. 
Treasurer,  Hermon  D.  Hopkins. 
Librarian,  Herbert  W.  Denio. 
Curators:     Abrarn  W.  Foote,  Addison  County. 

Hall  Park  McCullough,  Bennington  County. 

Arthur  F.  Stone,  Caledonia  County. 

Henry  B.  Shaw,  Chittenden  County. 

Clarence  E.  Cutting,  Essex  County. 

Frank  L.  Greene,  Franklin  County. 

Nelson  W.  Fisk,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Carroll  S.  Page,  Lamoille  County. 

liale  K.  Darling,  Orange  County. 

Frederick  W.  Baldwin,  Orleans  County. 

Frank  C.  Partridge,  Rutland  County. 

Arthur  D.  Farwell,  Washington  County. 

Lyman  S.  Hayes,  Windham  County. 

Charles  Tuxbury,  Windsor  County. 

i Harry  A.  Black,  Secretary  of  State, 
Benjamin  Gates,  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
George  W.  Wing,  State  Librarian. 
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President  Stickney  read  the  following  Resolution  passed 
by  the  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  at  Windsor, 
October  11,  1921:  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the.  Vermont  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  accepts  with  thanks  the  very  kind  offer 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  to  store  for  an  indefinite 
time  the  books  of  the  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
without  charge. 

The  following  deaths  were  reported  since  the  last  annual 
meeting: 

Charles  M.  Bennett,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Albert  W.  Ferrin, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Don  C.  Pollard,  Proctorsville,  Vt,,  George  H. 
Gorham,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  John  W.  Simpson  (Honorary) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Charles  M.  Blake,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Voted  on  motion  of  Air.  Deavitt  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  Society.  There  were 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.Wilder.  The  President  ap- 
pointed on  this  committee: — -Edward  H.  Deavitt,  Montpelier, 
Vt,,  Percy  Gates  Smith,  Montpelier,  Vt,,  Frank  J.  Wilder,  28 
Warren  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass.,  Harold  G.  liugg,  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Herbert  W.  Denio,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Voted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Howes  that  the  Secretary  be 
hereby  directed  to  notify  all  members  who  are  more  than 
three  years  in  arrears  for  dues  that  unless  their  dues  are  paid 
within  sixty  clays  from  date  of  notice,  their  names  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  to  instruct,  the  President 
and  Treasurer  to  invest  the  money  in  the  Dewey  Monument 
Fund  Trust  in  bonds  that  will  net  five  per  cent  or  better  and 
which  are  legal  for  savings  banks.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent, 
voted  to  direct  the  Librarian  to  inquire  if  the  University  of 
Vermont  or  any  other  institution  would  accept  the  model  of 
the  Champlain  Tercentenary  statue  which  the  Society  has 
in  storage,  and  if  not  to  take  other  means  to  get  rid  of  it. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  revise  the  By-Laws  and  report 
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at    the    next    annual    meeting.     Committee    appointed: — ■ 
Edward  II.  Deavitt,  Fred  A.  Howland,  and  Phil  S.  Howes. 

The  President  appointed  as  Standing  committees  the 
following: — 

On  Library:  Fred  A.  Howland,  Henry  L.  Farwell,  and 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent. 

On  Printing:  George  L.  Blanchard,  Phil  S.  Howes,  and 
Walter  H.  Crockett. 

On  Finance:  Frank  C.  Partridge,  Hall  Park  McCullough, 
and  Charles  P.  Smith. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blanchard  voted  to  adjourn  to  the 
second  Tuesday  of  April. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretory. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  APRIL  11,  1922 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Stickney  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at 
two  o'clock  with  the  following  members  present: 

Herbert  W.  Demo,  Dorman  R.  E.  Kent,  Frederick  D. 
Long  and  William  AY.  Stickney. 

In  the  absence,  of  the  Secretary  Mr.  Kent  was  appointed 
Secretary  Pro  Tern.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Long  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  ap- 
plicants and  this  being  done,  they  were  declared  elected 
members  of  the  society. 


Life  Members 

Residence 

Proctor,  Vt. 
Mortimer  Robinson  Proctor     Proctor,  Vt. 


Name 

Emily  Proctor  Eggleston 


Frank  J.  Wilder 


Charles  Olin  Bailey 
Mark  D.  Batchelder 
LyJe  R.  Beckwith 
Almon  I.  Bolles 


Somerville,  Mass. 


Regular  Members 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Peoria,  HI. 
Chelsea,  Vt, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Proposed  by 
Benjamin  Williams 
Phil  S.  Howes 
Herbert  W.  Denio 


George  A.  Pettigrew 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Stanley  C.  Wilson 
Herbert  W.  Denio 


16^0198 
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Name 

Residence 

Proposed  by 

Guy  H.  Boyce 

Proctor,  Vt. 

F.  C.  Partridge 

Elbert  Sidney  Brigham 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Joseph  G.  Brown 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Vernon  A.  Bullard 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Patrick  F.  Burke 

Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

John  S.  Buttles 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Mary  R.  Cabot 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Dorman  B.  E.  Kent 

Dana  S.  Carpenter 

Midclletown  Sprs., 

Vt.  Harold  G.  Rugg 

Helena  B.  Carpenter 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 

.  Olin  Men-ill 

Julia  C.  Carter 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Irving  S.  Coburn 

Milton,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Charles  Morris  Cone 

Hartford,  Vt, 

Kate  M.  Cone 

Charles  A.  Cram  ton 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt, 

Leighton  P.  Slack 

George  II.  Davis 

Proctor,  Vt. 

F.  C.  Partridge 

Julius  S.  Davis 

Bethel,  Vt. 

E.  L.  Bass 

Minnie  Charlotte  Demo 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

William  S.  Dewey 

Quechee,  Vt. 

James  F.  Dewey 

Elmer  F.  Doe 

Orleans,  Vt. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Carroll  W.  Dot  en 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology, 

Seymour  Edgerton* 

G.  H.  Eggleston 
William  Henry  Eldridge 
Leon  Edgar  Ellsworth 
Frederick  H.  Farrington 
Bertha  Isadore  Field 
Ethel  Clement  Field 
Ralph  Edward  Flanders 
Charles  F.  Fleming 
Harry  Hern  don  Foster 
Edward  S.  French 
Olin  D.  Gay 
Bernice  Butterfield  Gay 
Walter  Rice  Hard 
Alberta  M.  Houghton 

Wilbur  E.  Higbee 
Henry  Woodward  Hulbert 
Clarence  LoveU  Joy 
Laurence  A.  Keltv 


Cambridge,  Mass.  Davis  R.  Dewey 
417  Home  Ins.  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


Proctor,  Vt, 
Twin  Falls,  Ida. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Brandon,  Vt. 
North  Springfield, 
Mendon,  Vt, 
Springfield,  Vt, 
West  Rutland,  Vt. 
Cabot,  Vt. 
Rochester,  Vt, 
Cavendish,  Vt, 
Cavendish,  Vt. 
Manchester,  Vt. 


Herbert  W.  Denio 
Benjamin  Williams 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Leonard  F.  Wing 
Edward  S.  Marsh 
Vt.  Fred  G.  Field 
Horace  Brown,  Esq. 
Fred  G.  Field 
Learned  R.  Noble 
Herbert  S.  Foster 
H.  H.  Cushman 
Harold  G.  Rugg 
Harold  G.  Rugg 
Otto  R.  Bennett 


58  Garden  St. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Byron  S.  Ilurlbut 
Proctor,  Vt.  Frank  C.  Partridge 

Groton,  Conn.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

White  River  Jet.,  Vt.  James  F.  Dewey 
Montpelier,  Vt.  Herbert  W.  Denio 


*Dccea.scd. 
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Name 
Edna  Mae  Kimball 
John  S.  Kimball 
Abbie  L.  Ladd 
Sarah  E.  Lane 
Charles  Alfred  Lang 
Charles  Le  Bourveau 
Albert  M.  Lyon 

Edward  J.  Parmelee 
George  W.  Pony 
Dora  Thayer  Penniman 
James  Kent  Perley 
George  A.  Pettigrew 
Harry  Palmer  Powers 
Harry  Chadwick  Pratt 
William  Gray  Packer 

Henry  G.  Root 
John  G.  Roy 

Charles  L.  Shields 
Carrie  B.  Sibley 
Harold  X.  Slocum 
Albec  Smith 

Donald  Winnifred  Smith 
Louis  N.  Smythe 
Roland  E.  Stevens 
George  Stephens 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor 
Frank  D.  Thompson 
George  Zadoc  Thompson 
Charles  II.  Tinkham 


Residence 
Enosburg,  Vt. 
Bethel,  Vt. 
Enosburg,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Vt. 
567  Walnut  St., 

Newtonville,  Ma 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 
South  Hero,  Vt. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Enosburg,  Vt. 
Sioux  Falls,  S  D. 
Proctor,  Vt. 
Proctor,  Vt, 
4  Winter  St., 

St.  Johnsbur} 
Rutland,  Vt, 
Barnet,  Vt. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
N.  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
N.Y.LifeBldg., 

Minneapolis,  Mi 
Bane,  Vt, 
St.  Johnsburv,  Vt, 


Proposed  by 

Olin  Merrill 
E.  L.  Pass 
Olin  Merrill 
Alice  A.  Hinman 
Wallace  G.  Andrews 
James  F.  Dewey 

s.  Matt  B.  Jones 
Olin  Merrill 
Harold  G.  Rugg 
Harold  G.  Rugg 
Olin  Merrill 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Frank  C.  Partridge 
Frank  C.  Partridge 

Vt.Leighton    P.    Slack 
Rollin  L.  Richmond 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Leighton  P.  Slack 
Mary  J.  Foster 
James  F.  Dewey 

o.  Herbert  W.  Denio 
Frank  C.  Corry 
Leighton  P.  Slack 


White  River  Jet.,  Vt,  Harold  G.  Rugg 
White  River  Jet,,  Vt,  James  F.  Dewey 


Proctor,  Vt. 
Barton,  Vt. 
Proctor,  Vt. 
551  Bel  den  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
White  River  Jet., 
Shelburne,  Vt. 
Williamstown,  Vt 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Warner,  N.  II. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Kent  voted  to  adjourn  to  July  11. 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


Charles  B.  Ward 
W.  Seward  Webb 
George  Ehvin  Wilber 
Julius  Abner  Willcox 
John  R.  Williams 
Norman  "Williams  4th 


Frank  C.  Partridge 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Frank  C.  Partridge 

Laura  Carter  Brown 
Vt. James  F.  Dewey 
J.  Watson  Webb 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Edward  II.  Williams 
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ADJOURNED  MEETING,  JULY     11,  1922 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Stickney  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at 
two  o'clock  with  the  following  members  present : — 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Ilermon  D.  Hopkins,  Phil  S.  Howes, 
Fred  A.  Rowland,  Frederick  D.  Long,  Percy  G.  Smith,  and 
William  W.  Stickney. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Long  it  was  voted  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  appli- 
cants, and  this  duty  being  performed  they  were  declared 
elected. 

Life  Member 


Name 

Jean  Christie  Bull 


Rcskience 
Whitford,  Penn. 


Proposed  by 
Edward  H.  Dcavitt 


Regular  Members 


Edward  S.  Abbott 
Joseph  Dana  Allen 

Flynn  G.  Austin 

Lucy  Wood  Barber 
Howard  Victor  Barney 
Alfred  D.  Baiter 
A.  A.  Brooks,  c/o  Southern 

Robert  B.  Buckham 

Charles  I.  Button 
Lucy  Davey  Cheney 
John  H.  Closson 
Stephen  Rich  Davis 

Halsey  Charles  Edgerton 
Robert  Hull  Fleming 

Joseph  W.  Fowler 


Rutland,  Vt.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

200  Hicks  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Edward  II.  Deavitt 
7S0  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Charles  H.  Wells 
Herbert  W.  Denio 


Montpelier,  Vt. 

Lowell.  Vt. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Pacific  Lines, 

Houston,  Tex. 
3  Ash  St., 

Salem,  Mass. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
16  New  Ocean  St 

Lynn,  Mass. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Hallam  J.  Clark 
Charles  E.  Tut  tie 

Herbert  W.  Demo 

Edward  H.  Deavitt 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Herbert  W.  Denio 
Frank  B.  Wilson 

Edward  H.  Deavitt 
Harold  Rugg 


5222  Blackstonc  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.  Edward  H.  Deavitt 

Manchester  Depot,  Vt.  James  B.  Wilbur 
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Nome  Residence  Proposed  by 

Mrs.  Almira  Blake  Fcnno-Geudrot,  1  Buens  VSstaSt., 

Roxbury,  .V  .-•     Herbert  W.  Dei 
Montpelier,  Vt-         Dorman  B.  E.  Kent 


Alfred  A.  Hanks 

Minnie  A.  LaPointe  Hanks      Montpelier,  Vt. 

Springfield,  V-,. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


James  Hartness 

William  Hermon  Hopkins 

Harry  S.  Howard 

Wait  Chattcrton  Jolinson 

George  Bishop  Lane 

Mary  E.  P.  Lansing 
William  IT.  Lathrop 

William  Parmelee  Marsh 

W.  Landale  McKee 
James  F.  MeXaboe 

Charles  A.  Munroe 

Martha  W.  Perkins 
Arthur  Dun  Ion  Perry 
Julian  Addison  Pollard 

Mary  Orenda  Pollard 
George  W.  Prindle 
Miles  S.  Sawyer 

Harry  Asahel  Storrs 

Lucius  Parmelee  ^  ells 

H.  K.  Willard 

Robert  Child  Wilson 


Caroline  II.  Royce 
Phil  S.  Howes  * 
Hermon  D.  Hookins 


2G7  So.  Union  St., 

Burlington.  Vt.      Byron  N.  Clark 
2017Kaloiam^R:.-d 

N.  W.  Washisgl  an,  D.  C.  E.  H.  Deavitt 
309  Clifton  Avr. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Edward  H.  Deavitt 
Hartland,  Vt.  Harold  G.  Rugg 

Manchester,  Vt. 

R.F.D.2,Arliiigton,  Vt.  M.  C.  Bates 
4  Carver  Real 

E.,  Watertown,  Mass.  E.  H.  Deavitt 
Montpelier,  Vt.  James  F.  Dewey 

123  Waverly  Pla-ee, 

New  York,  X.  Y.  Phil  S.  Howes 
1619  People's  Gas  Bldg., 

Chicago,  111.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

White  River  Jet.,  Vt.  James  F.  Dewey 
Barnard,  Vt.  Lawrence  Brainerd 

485  Cuming  St., 

Omaha,  Xeb.  Herbert  W.  Denio 
Mt.  Carroll,  EL  Herbert  W.  Denio 
Charlotte,  Vt.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

17  E.  Center  St,, 

Rutland,  Vt.  Marvelle  C.  Webber 

505  Claus  SprickeU  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Edward  H.  Deavitt 
31  Mt.  Vernon  St., 

Boston,  Mass.        Edward  H.  Deavitt 
1416  F.  St.,  X.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Harold  G.  Rugg 
Changsku  Ku,  China 


Home  Address,  Bethel,  Vt. 


Edward  H.  Deavitt 


The  resignation  of  Charles  P.  Tarbell  from  the  Society 
was  accepted. 
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President  Stickney  announced  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  to  be  held  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  later,  in  the 
Constitution  House,  Windsor,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Old 
Constitution  House  Association. 

The  matter  of  having  the  money  received  from  Life 
memberships  kept  in  a  Permanent  Fund  and  only  the  income 
used  was  discussed,  but  action  was  deferred  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  deaths  of  Allen  M.  Fletcher  of  Cavendish  and  Alonzo 
Barton  Hepburn  of  New  York  were  reported. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denio  voted  to  request  the  Finance 
committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  creating  a  Permanent 
Endowment  Fund  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
October  10th,  at  two  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  voted  to  adjourn. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording   Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  OCTOBER  10,  1922 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Stickney  with  the  following  members 
present: 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Fred  A.  Howland,  Phil  S.  Howes, 
Frederick  D.  Long,  Frank  C.  Partridge,  Percy  G.  Smith,  and 
William  W.  Stickney. 

Records  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
President  Stickney  made  a  report  of  the  special  meeting  held 
in  Windsor  at  which  the  following  program  was  carried  out : — 
The  opening  session  was  at  10:30  when  the  Society  was 
welcomed  by  Judge  Seth  N.  Gage,  President  of  the  Old 
Constitution  House  Association.  The  welcome  was  re- 
sponded to  by  William  W.  Stickney,  President  of  the  Society, 
after  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Guy  Hubbard,  of  Wind- 
sor, upon  "The  Influence  of  Early  Windsor  Industries  upon 
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the  Mechanic  Arts."  At  the  afternoon  session  at  1 :30  P.  M . 
the  following  papers  were  read: — "The  History  of  1he  Old 
Constitution  House/'  by  Judge  Sherman  Evarts;  "The 
Importance  of  Windsor  in  Vermont's  History  prior  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Vermont  Constitution,"  by  Henry  S. 
Wardner. 

Mr.  Partridge  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  report: — 

Vermont  Historical  Society 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  October   10,    1922 

In  re  Endowment  Fund 

I.  That  the  society  needs  an  endowment  fund  of  at 
least  8100,000. 

II.  That  the  need  of  such  a  fund  should  be  made  known 
by  persistent  publicity  work,  and  individual  gifts  encouraged 
as  a  nucleus  for  it. 

III.  That  the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  to 
make  a  general  drive.  That  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
more  favorable  time  and  in  the  meantime  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  by  greater  publicity  of  the  society's  work,  aims 
and  needs. 

IV.  That  until  an  endowment  fund  is  secured  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  a  special  annual  fund  of,  say  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  new  historical 
material. 

V.  That  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  two  other  members 
to  be  appointed  by  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  voted  that  the  report  of  the 
Finance  committee  be  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  applicants  and  this 
duty  being  performed  they  were  declared  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 
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Regulab  Members 

Name  Residence  Proposed  by 

Edward  L.  Bates  212  Silver  St., 

Bennington,  Vt.     Herbert  W.  Denio 
Emma  13.  Best  Montpelier,  Vt.  Herbert  YV.  Denio 

Norman  Bridge,  c/o   Mexican  Petroleum  Co. 

120  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Henry  S.  Wardner 
John  Lathrop  Burdett  210  West  44th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Henry  S.  Wardner 
Allen  Wardner  Evarts  60  Wall  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Henry  S.  Wardner 
Clara  Mclndoe  Perkins  Windsor,  Vt.  Charles  Tuxbury 

Porter  Gale  Perrin  Box  724, 

Middlebury,  Vt.    Harold  C.  Rugg 
John  Byron  Putnam  406  Clinton  Ave, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Henry  S.  Wardner 
Frank  Avery  Skilton  84  Hamilton  Ave, 

Auburn,  N.  Y.       Herbert  W.  Denio 
William  J.  Wilgus  233  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Harold  G.  Rugg 

The  resignations  of  Harlan  W.  Kemp  and  Henry  T. 
Cushman  were  received  and  accepted.  The  death  of  Admiral 
Charles  E.  Clark,  an  Honorary  Member,  was  reported. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howland  voted  to  adjourn. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  16,  1923 

Pursuant  to  printed  notice  the  eighty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  was  held  in  its 
rooms  in  the  State  office  building  at  two  o'clock,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  16,  1923. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stickncy 
with  the  following  members  present: 

William  W.  Stickney,  Mason  S.  Stone,  Don  nan  B.  E. 
Kent,  Minnie  C.  Denio,  Wallace  D.  Andrews,   William    S. 
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Nichols,  Edward  II.  Deavitt,  Hermon  D.  Hopkins,  Phil  S. 
Howes,  William  A.  Davison,  William  M.  Towle,  Emma  D. 
Best,  Ira  H.  Edson,  Frederick  I).  Long,  Arthur  D.  Farwell, 
Herbert  \Y.  Denio,  Lucy  W.  Barber,  and  Frederick  S. 
Pease. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  read  by  Mr,  Demo,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Kent  was  accepted,  adopted  and  recorded. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  was  accepted,  adopted,  and  recorded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  applicants,  and  this 
being  done  they  were  declared  elected. 

Life  Member 


Name 
Fredrika  G.  Holden 


Residence 
Proctor,  Vt. 


Proposed  by- 
Emily  D.  Proctor 


Active  Members 


Pcrley  Rufus  Bugbce 
Ruth  Payne  Burgess 
Mary  Elizabeth  Cady 

Clara  Smith  Fackler 

George  B.  French 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hewitt 

Harry  R.  Lawrence 
Marion  E.  Marble 
Royal  W.  Peake 
William  Steele  Pingree 
Lillian  A.  Scott 

Herbert  G.  Tuppcr 

Clara  Corey  Votey 


Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
368  Main  St., 

Burlington,  Vt. 
205  Ximeno  Ave., 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Concord,  Vt. 
5020  Gumming  St., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 
Bristol,  Vt, 
Hartford,  Vt, 
135  No.  Center  St., 
Mechanicville,  N.  J 
Woolson  Block, 

Springfield,  Vt. 
Ludlow,  Vt, 


Wm.  W.  Stickney 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent 

Daniel  L,  Cady 

Julius  A.  Pollard 
Herbert  W.  Denio 

Julius  A.  Pollard 
Henry  S.  Warclner 
Franklin  S.  Billings 
Mason  S.  Stone 
Henry  S.  Wardner 

Edward  H.  Deavitt 

Harold  G.  Rugg 
Harold  G.  Rugg 
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President  Stickney  announced  that  the  Society  was 
invited  to  hold  a  Summer  Meeting  at  Concord,  Vt.,  at  the 
dedication  of  a  tablet  on  the  site  of  the  first  normal  school  in 
America  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  Mr.  Stone  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  this  pioneer  normal 
school.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  voted  that  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  write  delinquent  members  advising  them  of  the 
terms  of  the  By-Laws  regarding  the  payment  of  dues,  and 
urge  them  to  reinstate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Deavitt  voted  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  submit  a  list  of 
nominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs. 
Deavitt,  Farwell  and  Pease,  who  submitted  the  following  list 
of  nominations: — 

President,  William  W.  Stickney. 

Vice  Presidents, Charles  P.  Smith,  Fred  A.  Rowland,  George 

L.  Blanchard. 
Recording  Secretory,  Phil  S.  Howes. 
Corresponding,  Secreteiries,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Walter  H. 

Crockett. 
Treasurer,   Hermon  D.  Hopkins. 
Librarian,   Herbert  W.  Denio. 
Curators:     Abram  W.  Foote,  Addison  County. 

Hall  Park  McCullough,  Bennington  County. 

Arthur  F.  Stone,  Caledonia  County. 

Henry  B.  Shaw,  Chittenden  County. 

Clarence  E.  Cutting,  Essex  County. 

Frank  L.  Greene,  Franklin  County. 

Nelson  N.  Fisk,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Carroll  S.  Page,  Lamoille  County. 

Harry  E.  Parker,  Orange  County. 
*  Frederick  W.  Baldwin,  Orleans  County. 
Frank  C.  Partridge,  Rutland  County. 

•Deceased. 
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*  Arthur  I).  Farwell,  Washington  County. 
Lyman  S.  Hayes,  Windham  County. 
Charles  Tuxbury,  Windsor  County. 
('♦Harry  A.  Black,  Secretary  of  State, 

Ez-officio\   Benjamin  Gates,  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
(  George  W.  Wing,  State  Librarian. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  by  vote  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  names  placed  in  nomination  and  they  were  declared 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denio  voted  that  the  fees  for  Life 
Memberships  be  set  aside  for  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
only  to  be  used.  The  investment  of  this  fund  to  be  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  send  out  the  bills  for 
the  current  year's  dues  in  April. 

The  President  appointed  on  Standing  Committees,  the 
following: 

On  Library:  Fred  A.  Rowland,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent, 
PhilS.  Howes. 

On  Printing:  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Phil  S.  Howes, 
Wallace  G.  Andrews. 

On  Finance:  Edward  H.  Deavitt,  Hall  Park  McCuUough, 
Mortimer  R.  Proctor. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing to  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary. 


Public  Exercises  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
Januaby  16,  1923. 

The  Society  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
•of    Representatives   as   provided   by   the    recess   from   the 

business  meeting. 



♦Deceased. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stickney 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Frank  J.  Knapp.  Miss 
Genieve  Lainson  of  Vassar  College  was  then  presented  to  the 
meeting  by  President  Stickney,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "A 
Geographic  Interpretation  of  Early  Political  Views  in  Ver- 
mont." 

At  the  close  of  the  very  able  and  highly  interesting 
address  President  Stickney  thanked  Miss  Lamson  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  and  requested  a  copy  of  her  remarks  for  publi- 
cation in  its  Proceedings.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  society  that  the  address  was  given  by  a  woman. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society,  Tuesday,  April  10,  1923. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  APRIL  10,  1923 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  was  called  to  order  in  its  rooms  at  two  o'clock  by 
President  Stickney,  with  the  following  members  present: — ■ 

William  W.  Sticknej',  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Percy  G. 
Smith,  Frederick  D.  Long,  Hermon  D.  Hopkins,  Herbert  W. 
Demo,  and  Phil  S.  Howes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  applicants  for 
active  membership  and  upon  this  being  done,  they  were 
declared  elected. 

Name  Residence 

Marlon  Libbic  Cilley  Bailey  128  Oak  St., 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 
The  Elms, 

Fairfield,  Vt. 
2  South  Main  St., 

Milford,  Mass. 
White  River  Jet.,  Vt. James  F 
Fcssenden  School 

West  Newton,  Mass.  Herbert  W.  Denio 
Montpelier,  Vt.         George  L.  Blanchard 


Gilbert  Harry  Doane 

John  Marshall  French 

Garfield  H.  Miller 
Edward  Moore 


Proyosc-d  by 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Herbert  W.  Denio 
Dewey 


H.  Julius  Volholm 
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The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  since  the  last 
meeting: — 

Col.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  Randolph,  Yt. 
John  V.  Brooks,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Alfred  A.  Hanks,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Harry  A.  Black,  Newport,  Vt. 
Seymour  Edgerton,  Chicago,  111. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Kent  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Lewis  C. 
Carson,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  the  President  was  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  the  request  of  the 
Librarian  for  an  increase  of  salary  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  Edward  H.  Deavitt,  Fred  A.  Howland,  and  Dor- 
man  B.  E.  Kent  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  voted  that  when  this  meeting 
adjourn  it  shall  be  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  May. 

Phil  S.  IIowtes,  Recording  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  MAY  8,  1923 


Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Stickney  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  the  following  members 
present: 

William  W.  Stickney,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Herbert  W. 
Denio,  and  Phil  S.  Howes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  it  was  voted  to  admit  the  follow- 
ing applicants  to  active  membership: — 

Name  Residence  Proposed  by 

Edgar  Russell  Brown  St.  Johnshury,  Vt.     Arthur  F.  Stone 

Orlando  L.  Martin  Plainfield,  Vt.  Herbert  W.  Denio 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  the  following  resignations  were 
accepted : — 
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Charles  K.  Darling,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cyrus  H.  Smith,  Bridport,  Vt. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  since  the  last 
meeting: — 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Boston,  Mass. 
Irving  S.  Coburn,  Milton,  Vt. 
Fred  G.  Field,  Springfield,  Vt. 
Shailer  E.  Lawton,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
William  B.  Sheldon,  Bennington,  Vt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  to  adjourn  to  the  second 
Tuesday  of  July. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  JULY  10,  1923 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
was  called  to  order  in  its  rooms  in  the  State  Office  Building  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  President  Stickney  with  the 
following  members  present: — 

William  W.  Stickney,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Herbert  W. 
Denio,  Phil  S.  Howes. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  since  the  last 
meeting: — 

Truman  H.  Bartlett,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
Henry  P.  C.  Watson,  New  York  City. 
Justus  Kinney  Thurston,  Barre,  Vt. 
Sherman  Everts,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Sanford  H.  Steele,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent  voted  to  adjourned  to  the  9th 
of  October. 

Phil  S.  Hoy/es,  Recording  Secretary. 
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Centennial  of  the   Founding   of  the   First  Normal 
School  in  America 

The  First,  Normal  School  in  America  was  established  in 
Concord,  Vt.,  in  1823,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Heed  Hall;  and  that 
town  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  event  with  appropriated 
ceremonies  on  August  14  and  15. 

The  Programs  included  addresses  by  Governor  Proctor 
and  several  speakers  of  note  in  the  educational  field  of  the 
country. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  "A  Pageant  of  Education," 
which  depicts  the  evolution  of  education  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  wonderfully  well  carried  out. 

The  success  of  the  whole  event  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Alba  M.  Markey  of  Concord. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  a  granite  monument  bearing 
a  bronze  tablet  with  appropriate  inscription  and  a  picture  of 
the  school  was  dedicated  on  the  site  of  the  building  at  Concord 
Corner  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  people. 

The  dedication  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  with  President  W.  W.  Stickney  presiding. 

The  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Sharpe. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  Schubert  Quartette  of  Boston. 

President  Stickney  in  his  remarks  referred  to  the  con- 
nection of  this  event  with  Vermont  history.  He  then 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers,  Hon.  Franklin  B.  Hale,  of 
Lunenburg. 

Rev.  Crosby  L.  Perry  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  student  in  this  school,  was  then  presented  and  also 
his  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Peny,  who  drew  the  picture  of  the 
school  from  the  description  given  by  her  father. 

There  were  also  presented  four  grandchildren  of  Samuel 
Reed  Hall:  Wilbert  R.  Hall  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  Miss  Harriet 
Austin  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Flint  of  Barton,  Vt.,  and  Miss  Mary 
Austin  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Wilbert  R.  Hall 
following  which  Mr.  Hall  presented  the  deed  of  the  monument, 
and  the  site  and  it  was  accepted  by  Governor  Proctor  in 
behalf  of  the  state. 

After  another  selection  by  the  quartette  the  closing 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Win.  C.  Bagley,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  OCTOBER  9,  1923 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Vice  President.  Howland  in  the  absence  of  President 
Stiekney  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  following  members  present,  Fred  A. 
Howland,  Percy  G.  Smith,  Herbert  W.  Denio,  and  Phil  S. 
Howes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  list  of  applicants,  and  this 
being  done  they  were  declared  elected. 


Name 
Walter  S.  Fenton 
Leon  D.  Lathrop 
Alba  Marcus  Markey 


Residence 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Milton,  Vt. 
Concord.  Vt. 


Proposed  by 
Wm.  W.  Stiekney 
Percy  G.  Smith 
Wm.  W.  Stiekney 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  the  following  resignations  \  ere 
accepted. 

John  A.  Aiken,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Raymond  McFarland,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Harley  T.  Seaver,  Barton,  Vt. 
William  A.  Root,  Bennington,  Vt. 

The  death  of  Senator  William  P.  Dillingham  has  been 
reported  since  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  voted  to  adjourn. 

Phil  S.  Howes,  Recording  Secretory. 


Librarian's  and  Treasurers' 

Reports 
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Librarian's  Report  For  The  Year  1921 

To  the  Honorable  William  W .  Slickney,  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society: 

Your  Librarian,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  library 
April  15  last,  herewith  submits  his  first  annual  report. 

The  following  are  the  gifts  to  the  Society  during  the 
year:-— Allbee,  Mrs.  B.  H.,  Dean's  Alphabet  atlas,  1808. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Catalogue  of  Morse  Collec- 
tion;   Portrait  of   Isaiah  Thomas. 
Bartle'tt,  Truman  EL,  Thirty   photographs  and    prints    of 

Lincoln. 
Bush,L.W.,  Letter,  July  10,  1777,  signed  by  Abner  Chandler. 
Bush,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Foot  stove  used  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barrett. 
Cadmus  Bookshop,  Pamphlet,  Oldest  house   in  LT.    S.,  by 

C.  B.  Reynolds. 
Camp,  L.  C,  Commission  given  Nathan  Robinson,  signed 

Thomas  Chittenden,  April  2,   1781. 
Chaffee,  W.  J.,  Ulster  Co.,  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1800;  Northern 

Sentinell,  "May  3,  1822;  The  Sentinell,  Richmond,  Va., 

Dec.  9,  1863. 
Clark,  0.  D.,  Fifteen  photograph  plates  of  Vt.  scenery. 
Coit,  George  C.,Twomss.  vols,  of  early  surveys  of  about  60 

towns    in    northern    Vt.,    being    records    of    John    W. 

Chandler,  of  Peacham. 
Corry  Brothers,  Framed  steel  engraving  of  Lincoln;   framed 

oil  portrait  of  Maj.  A.  L.  Carlton,    by  T.   W.  Wood; 

framed  photograph  of  Maj.  Carlton;    Uniform,  saddle 

blanket,  knapsack,  sword  etc.,  of  Maj.  Carlton;    flute; 

Williams'  Hist,  of  Vt.  vol.  1. 
Dana,  J.  C,  The  Acorn,  vol.  2,  No.  4;    Spirit  of  the  Age, 

hist,  series,  No.  1, 1899;  To  carry  on  New  Eng.  traditions. 
Denio,    F.    B.,  Bangor    Theological    Seminary    Historical 


Catalogue. 
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Dewey,  Maurice  W.,  Soldiers'  Memorial  of  Co.  G.  2d  Regt, 

Vt.  Vol.  Roll  of  officers  and  men. 
Doe,  Elmer  E.,  Ancestry  of  Elisha  Goodwin. 
Dunwoodie,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Bible  pub.  in  Lunenburg,  Mass., 

1832;  Framed  portrait  of  John  Hubbard,  Montpelier. 
Ehle,  F.  R.,  American  helmet  and  canteen  used  in  World  war. 
Elm  Tree  Press,  Copa;    The  Host  of  the  Inn;    A  day  with 

Lafayette  by  Pember. 
Felt,  D.  E.,  Ancestors  of  D.  E.  Felt,  by  A.  L.  Holman. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.,  Three  boxes  of  newspapers. 
Gates,  Benjamin,  Stephen  Gates  and  his  Descendants. 
Gilbert,  Irving  B.,  Replica  of  Rutland  Herald,  Dec.  8,  1794; 

Ulster  Co.  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1800;  Nine  election  medals, 

1837-65. 
Howes,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  Account  of  Demands  lodged  in  Jacob 

Smith's  office  for  collections,    1801- 
Hubbard,  K.  L.,  Munsey-Hopkins  genealogy. 
Hunt,  Dean  G.  K.,  Replica  of  N.  Y.  Gazette,  May  1,  1789. 
Jones,    Matt   B.,    Seventeen   letters   mostly    from   Heman 

Allen  to  Ira  H.  Allen,  1800-1832;  Spring's  Exemplary 

pastor,  Windsor,  1791. 
Kent,  Dorman  B.  E.,  Two  class  pictures  of  Montpelier  High 

School,  about  1891. 
Kingsley,  D.  P.,  Militant  life  Insurance  and  other  addressed; 

Let  us  have  peace;    First  business  of  the  world;    Ira 

Allen. 
Long  Island  Hist.  Soc.  Sixteen  short  sermons;  Writings  of  a 

pretended  prophet. 
Lyons,  C.  R.,  Six  old  newspapers. 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Pamphlet,  Public  refuses  to  pay. 
Martell,    Mrs.    Frank   E.,    Collection,    consisting   of   Daily 

Citizen,  Yicksburg  July  2,  1863  printed  on  wall  paper; 

thirty  pieces  of  wood  of  historic  interest;  Ammunition 

case;    Muster  roll  of  Ward  B,  Hospital  of  6th  corps; 

Arrow  head  and  other  items. 
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Munson,  Mrs.  Loveland,  Original  ms.  of  Judge  Munson's 

Early  history  of  Manchester,  Vt. 
New  York  Hist.  Soc,  History  of  province  of  N.  Y.,  by  W. 

Smith. 

New  York  State  Library,  Treatise  on  self  knowledge,  by 
Mason,  Windsor,  1828. 

Orleans  Co.  Hist.  Soc.,  Barton  historical  pageant. 
Parker,  Charles,  In  memoriara  Lee  H.  Parker. 
Partridge,  F.  C,  Vol.,  Vermont  Marble  Co. 

Pearson.  Mrs.  H.,  Tax  list  of  Sixth  school  District,  Norwich, 

Vt. 
Perkins,  H.  E.,  New  Edition  of  Family  of  Roswcll  Smith. 

Perry,  D.  A.,  Skillet;    mould  for  peuter  spoons;    Psalms, 
Woodstock,  1832;   Lessons  in  Elecution,  1820. 

Phinney,  Miss  Jennie,  Daguerrotypes  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams. 

Piper,  Arthur,  Robinson  Crusoe,  1807. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Clark  B.,  Warming  pan  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis; 

Birchbark  dish. 
Roosevelt  Association  of  N.  Y.  Rotogravure   of  Theodore 

Roosevelt,  with  a  biographical  sketch;  First  rept.  of  the 

Association. 
Rugg,  Harold  G.,  Parish  Herald,  Ludlow,  1879;   Ms.  record 

book  of  North  school  District  of  Middlesex,  1827. 
Savage,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Seven  mss.  on  Rev.  war;  seven  mss.  and 

vol.  on  War  of  1812,  vol.  on  Civil  war,  from  her  father's 

estate,  Dr.  A.  G.  Brush. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  George,  By-laws  of  Loyal  Club,  Hartford,  Vt. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Eleven  mss.  relating  to  Addison  Co., 

1790-97,    received   through   the   Vt.   Soc.   of    Colonial 

Dames. 
Stickney,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Address  by  E.  W.  Butterfield  on  early 

hist,  of  Wcathersfield. 
Stratton,  A.  V.,  Morse's  geography,  vol.  3,  1793. 
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Tuttlo,  C.  E.,  Vols.  Silver  fields;  thirteen  ms.  sermons 
preached  in  Amherst  N.  H. ;  Memorial  of  Susan  A.  Aiken ; 
Walton's  Vt.  registers;  Journal  of  Capt.  W.  Pote;  sev- 
eral pamphlets. 

University  of  Penn.,  Theses,  Standardized  exercises  by 
Davis;   Relations  of  U.  S.  with  Sweden  by  Carlson. 

Wallis,  A.  C,  Specimens  of  Vt.  state  bank  bills. 

Ward,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Diploma  from  Castleton  Medical  Academy, 
183-1;    Genealogy  of  Ward  family. 

Watson,  Chief  Justice  J.  II.,  Piece  of  wood  from  Log  cabin  in 
Stratton,  Vt.,  from  which  Webster  spoke  in  1840. 

Wheeler,  H.  L.,  Plymouth  tercentenary  medal. 

Whittier,  C.  C,  Notes  on  Eng.  ancestry  of  J.  G.  Whittier 
and  Rolfe  families,  Genealogy  of  Stimpson  family. 

Williams,  C.  D.,  Ms  records,  vol.  2  of  Vt.  soldiers'  Reunion 
Society. 

The  following  articles  have  been  loaned  to  the  Societj^: 

Clark,  Admr.  Charles  E.,  Sword  and  scabbard  in  case 
given  him  by  the  state  of  Oregon;    Service  cap;    Dress 
hat;  Pair  of  epaulettes  and  belt. 
Clark,  O.  D.,  Commissions,  Appointments  as  justices,  nine 

articles. 
Field,  Mrs.  Addie  L.  P.,  Pair  of  ladies  shoes,  1829. 
Leach,  F.  B.,  Prayer  book  of  Rev.  W.  Arthur;  Windsor  rifle 

made  about  183S. 
St.  John,  Earl  A.,  Trooper's  scarlet  coat  of  Aaron  Parsons. 

The  shelf  list  of  the  catalogued  material  in  the  library 
was  read  during  the  spring.  The  list  of  our  exchanges  with 
other  societies  and  the  correspondence  in  answering  genealogi- 
cal inquiries  has  constantly  grown  during  the  year.  The 
Biennial  Proceedings  for  1919-20  have  just  been  issued. 
Letters  to  all  our  members  urging  them  to  secure  new  mem- 
bers are  in  preparation.  A  new  list  of  duplicates  has  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  two  book  dealers;  it  is  believed 
that  the  duplicates  can  soon  be  disposed  of. 
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On  July  1,  Mr.  George  Wing,  State  Librarian,  put  your 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  work  of  indexing  Hemenway's 
Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer.  This  work  had  been  assigned 
to  himself  by  the  legislature  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Royce,  who  had  previously  been  the  Assistant  in  the  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  Miss  Helen  Merrill  began  the  indexing  in 
July;  Miss  Josephine  Kent  was  added  to  the  staff  in  Decem- 
ber. While  the  work  is  done  in  the  Historical  Society  room 
the  expense  is  met  by  a  special  state  appropriation  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made:  That  the 
replica  of  the  Charnplain  statue  erected  by  the  Joint  Vermont 
and  New  York  Commissions  of  the  Charnplain  Tercentenary 
about  1912  at  Crown  Point  be  disposed  of. 

This  replica  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society 
some  years  ago,  and  has  always  been  kept  in  storage  and  rent 
paid  for  storage.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Society  to  place  it 
for  exhibition,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  replica  be  dis- 
posed of.  A  Table  and  chairs  for  readers  are  asked  for,  to 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  our  room.  At  present  our  readers 
often  are  obliged  to  stand  up  at  one  of  the  exhibition  cases 
while  reading  or  copying  matter  they  wish  to  keep. 

One  other  matter  needs  to  be  mentioned.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  arouse  a  greatly  extended  interest  in  this 
Society  if  the  right  way  is  adopted  to  do  it.  If  a  live  wire 
could  go  up  and  down  this  state  and  other  New  England 
states  and  get  in  personal  touch  with  scholars,  men  of  affairs, 
and  persons  of  means,  in  order  to  represent  to  them  the  de- 
sirability of  building  up  the  Societ}',  I  believe  our  member- 
ship could  be  doubled  and  our  means  would  be  multiplied 
several  fold.  We  could  then  buy  many  books  and  manu- 
scripts we  need.  I  ask  that  some  action  be  taken  at  this 
meeting  toward  this  desired  end. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  I  need 
particular!}'  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Air.  Dorman 
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B.  E.  Kent,  my  predecessor,  for  help  lie  has  rendered  me  in 
many  ways.    This  help  has  been  freely  and  generously  given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  W.  Denio.  Librarian. 
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To  the  Honorable  William  W.  Stickney,  President  and  Members 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

A  member  of  the  Society  who  has  given  an  interesting 
and  valuable  lot  of  heirlooms  suggests  that  we  make  it  clearly 
known  to  its  friends  that  the  Society  is  pleased  at  all  times  to 
receive  articles  of  interest  and  value  which  relate  to,  and 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  people  of  Vermont.  These  will  include 
household  articles  used  in  domestic  and  farm  life,  in  the  shop, 
in  trade  and  in  the  office;  both  in  peace  and  war.  Also 
Indian  relics,  and  even  articles  made  or  used  by  the  ancestors 
of  former  or  present,  citizens  of  the  state,  such  as  the  pair  of 
"smoking  tongs"  received  during  the  year,  made  in  Crom- 
well's day  by  an  ancestor  of  a  former  resident  of  the  state. 
In  the  same  way  the  souvenir  silver  spoon  given  the  Society, 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  Windsor  about  1800  of  ham- 
mered silver,  illustrating  the  silversmith's  work  of  that  day 
in  oui'  borders  is  treasured  by  the  Society. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  are  always  eager  to  receive 
any  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  pamphlets,  charts  and 
pictures  which  describe  any  or  all  parts  of  the  state.  One  of 
the  most  useful  gifts  of  the  year  for  the  genealogist  will  prove 
to  be  the  photostat  copy  of  the  U.  S.  census  of  Vermont  of 
ISOO,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Mortimer  R.  Proctor.  The  gift  of  the 
desk  of  Stephen  Fay  of  Catamount  Tavern  of  Bennington, 
and  the  Highboy  of  Dr.  Jonas  Fay,  h's  son,  came  this  year  b}r 
will  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hyde  Fay  Brown,  of 
Bennington,  a  great-great  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Fay. 
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The  photostat  is  being  used  extensively  these  days  to 
duplicate  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  this  process,  a  photostat  of  the  map  which 
belongs  to  Ira  Allen's  History  of  Vermont  was  secured  by  the 
Society  for  fifty  cents.  We  already  had  a  good  copy  of  the 
book  excepting  the  map.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  History  costs 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars.  For  all  useful  purposes  our 
copy  now  is  satisfactory. 

We  can  never  expect  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  First 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of  Vermont  of  ]  778  by  Governor 
Chittenden,  but  we  have  a  good  photostat  of  it  given  by  one 
of  our  members.  I  believe  this  method  of  securing  material 
that  cannot  be  bought  can  be  used  by  us  to  much  advantage, 
I  mean  by  securing  photostats.  Many  of  the  large  libraries 
both  public  and  private,  are  extensively  exchanging  and  buy- 
ing photostats. 

In  addition  to  various  gifts  received  by  exchanges  from 
the  different  historical  societies  and  libraries  the  following 
gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year: 

Baker,  Miss  Mary,  Folklore  of  Springfield,  Vt. 

Baldwin,  E.  L.,  Photostat  of  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of 

1800  of  Montpelier. 
Bartlett,  Paul,  Ait  Life   of  W.   Rimmer,    by  Truman   H. 

Bartlett, 
Batcheller,  B.  C,  Features  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Blanchard,  E.  J.,  Six  boxes  of  letters  and  genealogical  notes 

on  the  Blanchard  family,  by  William  Blanchard. 
Blanchard,  George  L.,  Walton's  almanacs,  1820,  1821;  Hub- 
bard's Rudiments  of  Geography. 
Blodgett,  Pearl,  Muster  rolls,  enlistments  etc.,  of  Co.  E, 

10th  Regt.  Vt,  Vol,  1862;  N.  Y.  Herald,  April  15,  1865. 
Brigham,   Dr.  Homer,  Autograph  letter  signed  by  Dr.  Weir 

Mitchell  to  Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark,  Nov.  22,  (1898?) 
Brown,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hyde  (Fay),  Office  desk  of  Stephen 

Fay  used  in  Catamount  Tavern  during  the  Revolution; 
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Highboy  of  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 

"Historic  Boom  at  the  State  House." 
Brown  University,  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Univ.,  and 

History  of  the  University. 
Burgess,   Mrs.   Ruth   Payne   (Jewett),   Oil   portrait  of  her 

father,  Elisha  Payne  Jewett. 
Cain,  J.  P.,  Rutland  Courier  weekly,  vols,  one  to  seven, 

1857-64. 
Chandler,   Dr.  C.  E.,  Bill  for  seven  Spanish  milled  dollars, 

issued  by  Virginia,  1778;  New  England  weekly  Journal, 

Bost.  Apr.  8,  1728. 
Clark,  B.  N.,  Door  loci;  from  Catamount  tavern,  later  given 

to  the   Bennington  Battle  Monument  and  Hist.  Soc.  by 

the  Vt.  Hist.  Soc. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Ship  lamp  found  in  Battleship  Maine 

when  raised  from  Havana  harbor;    small  thermometer 

from  Battleship  Colon. 
Columbia  University,  Five  volumes. 
Comstock,  John,  Original  ms.  record  of  Church  of  Chirst  in 

Stratton,  Vt.  from  Aug.  30,  1801  to  1874, 
Currier,  R.  S.,  Dickey  family. 
Denio,  F.  B.,  Genealogical  pages  of  Bost.  Evening  Transcript, 

1904-6,    and    1921-2. 
Dhnick,  Miss  Emma,  Mexican  silver  dollar. 
Eldridge,  W.  II.,  Henry  family  record;     Hist,  of  Guilford, 

Conn.;  G.  A.  R.   Dept.  of  Wise.  Annual  encampment, 

1914;   Vital  Records  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  Hist. 

light  on  burial  place  of  Viscount  Howe;    Records  of 

family  of  Rufus  Perkins;    Record  of  family  of  Roswell 

Smith,  1919,  and  1921;    Geneal.  quarterly  Dec.   1900; 

Soc.  of  Colonial  wars  in  Vt.,   1918;   Hist,  of  Hubbell 

family. 
Fisher,   Mrs.   Dorothy  Can  field,   Foot    stove,    mortar  and 

pestle;  tool  for  carding  flaxjpeuter  cup;  35  vols,  including 

J.  Reid's  American  Atlas,  179G;  50  pamphlets;    Civil 
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war  and  other  newspapers;  ms.  notes  of  Canfield  gene- 
alogy; Commonplace  book  of  Sarah  C.  Porter,  1829. 

Gendrot,  Mrs.  Almira  B.  Fenno-,  Four  silver  teaspoons; 
silver  table  ladle;  2  silver  salt  spoons,  sugar  tongs; 
table  spoon  of  hammered  silver,  probably  made  in 
Windsor,  Vt.;  china  cups  and  saucers;  fancy  embroidered 
rug;  woven  bed  counterpane;  tiny  souvenir  teaspoon; 
bead  needlebook;  embroidered  sampler;  many  of  these 
articles  are  over  100  years  old,  being  heirlooms  of  the 
Blake  and  Torrey  families  of  Chelsea  and  Corinth,  Vt. 

Heartmen,  C.  F.,  Ms.  Rate  bill  for  collection  of  taxes  in  un- 
organized town  in  Essex  Co.,  Vt. ;  Ms.  record  of  collection 
before  sale  and  the  sale  of  lands  in  unorganized  towns  in 
Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.  for  cent  state  tax,  1797;  Ms. 
Abridgement  of  land  records  of  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  1785-95; 
Ms.  copy  of  the  collection  previous  to  sale  and  sale  of 
lands  of  the  half  penny  state  tax,  1793  by  Frye  Baily, 
sheriff  of  Orange  Co.,  1796. 

Hicks,  Miss  Weltha,  U.  S.  three  cent  silver  coin,  1856. 

Hollister,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  27  nos.  of  the  D.  A.  R.  magazine. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  Two  Spanish  coins  from  Battleship 
Oquendo. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  Life  of  William  Hunt. 

Huse,  Ray,  List  of  Montpelier  subscribers  for  erecting  State 
House  in  1857,  and  subscription  for  same  purpose. 

Jones,  Miss  Eva,  Roll  map  of  Chittenden  County. 

Lathrop,  W.  H.,  Wooden  canteen,  dated  1779. 

Loveland,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Table  of  interest  by  I.  Newton; 
Watts'  Divine  Songs,  Benn.  1826;  Chapbook;  Broad- 
side, "Reader",  Woodstock,  1850;  Analysis  of  sounds, 
by  C.P.  Newton;   Ms.  on  medicine  by  Israel  Newton. 

Maine  Hist.  Soc,  Collections,  ser.  1,  vol.  10;  ser.  2,  vol.  1; 
ser.  3,  vol.  1;  Proceedings,  1901,  1910;  Vt.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc.   1878,    1898,    1907-8. 

Maynard,  G.  S.,  Pair  of  "smoking  tongs,"  made  by  Aaron 
Stevens  in  Cromwell's  day  in  England. 


I 
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Morrill,  Rev.  C.C.,Ms.  Journal  of  Rev.  G.  Freeman,  mission- 
ary of  Vl.  Domestic  Miss.  Soc.  1825-6. 

Merrill.,  C.  S.,  Ancestry  of  E.  II.  Merrill. 

Michigan  Hist.  Commission,  Bibliography  of  Mich  vol.  2. 

Middlebury  College,  Its  general  catalogue,  1S90;  Catalogue: 
of  books  in  Midd.  College  library,  1823;  and  1S59; 
Laws  of  the  College,  1862;   24  pamphlets. 

Montpelier  National  Bank,  Letter  to  James  R.  Langdon  from 
Andrew  Johnson,  1802;  Boardside,  Address  of  Watch- 
man, 1810;    15  old  newspapers. 

Munson,  Mrs.  Loveland,  Family  Bible  with  Munson  family 
record,  Windsor,  1812. 


Page,  Senator  C.  S.,  Annual  rept.  of  Amer.  Historical  Associ- 
ation, 1911. 
Peck,   C.   E.,  Newspaper,   Richmond  Whig,   Apr.   2,    1865; 

The  Sixth  Corps.,  Danville,  Va.,  May  4  and  10,  1865. 
Perkins,  H.  E.,  Broadside,  News  Letter  Extra,  Ship  Island, 

Miss.   May,   2,    1863. 
Perry,  D.  A.,  Spooner's  Vermont  Journal,  Dec.  29,  1806. 
Pollard,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ms.  Ancestry  of  J.  A.  and  J.  (Hall)  Pollard 

of  Vt. 
Proctor,  Mortimer  R.,  Photostat  of  U.  S.  Census  of  Vt.  1800. 
Reynolds    Family    Association,    Annual    reunion    reports, 

1904-6,  1909-21. 
Roberts,  Hon.  Robert,  Cultivator'  almanac,  1847. 
Rosenberger,  Jesse,  Through  three  centuries. 
Royce,  Stephen  E.,  75  vols,  and  100  pamphlets,  dockets;  ms. 

of  History  of  Berkshire;   Account  books;  Family  Bible; 

from  estates  of  Gov.  Stephen  and  Homer  E.  Royce. 
Rugg,  H.  G.,  Prince  Estey ;  School  of  good  manners,  and  other 

vols. 
Severence,  Henry  E.,  Village  Harmony,  1813. 
Smith,  Albee,  63  vols. 

South  Dakota  Historical  Society  Collections,  vols.  4-9. 
State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Iowa,  Banking  in  la.;    British  in  la.; 

Welfare  work  in  la. 
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Stone,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Photograph,  commission  and  reports  of 
L.  L.  Stone,  Q.  M.,  of  2d  Vt.  Vol.  Regt. 

Thomas,  Milton,  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  centennial  celebration. 

Topsfield  Historical  Soc,  Thornton  Stanley;  Hist,  of  Tops- 
field  Ass'n;  Isaac  Cummings;  Register  of  baptisms, 
marriages  and  burials  at  St.  Margaret's  parish. 

Turner,  Mis.  J.  M.,  9  nos.  of  D.  A.  R.  magazine. 

Tuttle,  C.  E.,  6  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  cuttings  relating  to 
Faii-fax;  numerous  memorabilia  and  several  vols. 

University  of  Penn.,  English  towns  in  War  of  the  Roses; 
Hist,  of  the  University;  Washington's  relation  to  the 
University. 

Volunteer  Hose  Co.  of  Montpelier,  Ms.  records,  1SS4-1922. 

Wardner,  Henry  S.,  Ms.  article  on  expedition  against  the 
Indians  through  Vt.,  in  17-;  ms.  Address  on  Windsor's 
importance  in  Vt.  history,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Vt.  constitution. 

Wells,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Ms.  copy  of  family  Bible  record  of  Jabez 
Town   of  Woodbury,   Vt. 

Wheeler,  Horace  L.,  Vt.  state  bank  bill,  Vt.  National  Guard 
badge;  Boston  G.  A.  G.  National  encampment  badge, 
1917;  W.  L.  Garrison  medal,  July  4,  1893,  Newburyport. 

Wilbur,  James  B.,  Color  portrait  of  Ira  Allen. 

Wilder,  F.  J.,  R.  I.  Hist,  Soc.  Collections,  vol.  8;  vol.  11,  nos. 
1,  2  and  3;  vol.  13,  nos.  3  find  4;  Publications,  vol.  2, 
no.  3;  Proceedings,  1910-11;  Election  sermon  by  S. 
Austin,  1816. 

Willard,  H.  K.,  Address  before  the  Association  of  Oldest 
Inhabitants  of  Washington,  Dec.  1913. 

Williams,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Key  used  in  the  United  States'  Store- 
house in  Burlington,   1812. 

Yale  University,  Port  of  Boston  by  E.  J.  Clapp. 

A  noteworthy  loan  to  the  Society  is  the  original  ms. 

Journal  of  the  Vermont  Constitutional  convention  of  1793 
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at  Windsor,  by  the  Secretary,  Lewis  It.  Morris,  loaned  to  the 
Society  by  Leonard  L.  Everett,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Henry  S.  Wardner. 

The  replica  of  the  Champlain  statue  given  the  Society 
some  years  ago  was  found  to  be  badly  shattered  when  un- 
packed and  was  taken  to  the  city  dump. 

The  Hemenway  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer  has  been 
indexed  on  cards.  The  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  con- 
dense and  prepare  a  copy  for  the  printer  and  to  see  the  work 
through  the  press.  This  can  be  done  in  the  time  allotted, 
namely  by  December  31,   1923. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to 
secure  new  members  sent  to  all  our  members  a  Prospectus 
and  a  form  letter  urging  them  to  secure  new  members.  About 
ninety  new  members  were  thus  secured.  A  second  letter  was 
sent  to  selected  lists  of  residents  of  the  state,  and  forty  other 
names  were  added  to  our  membership.  The  total  additions 
for  the  year  have  been  140. 

A  reading  table  and  six  chairs  have  been  bought  and 
placed  in  the  library.  This  has  proved  a  great  convenience 
to  our  readers. 

It  was  proposed  during  the  year  that  the  funds  received 
from  Life  Memberships  should  be  set  aside  to  create  a  Life 
Membership  Fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used.  Action  was 
deferred  until  this  annual  meeting.  It  is  recommended  that 
such  funds  already  received  and  whatever  may  be  received  in 
the  future  in  this  way  be  placed  in  such  a  Fund,  it  will  now 
amount  to  SI, 050.  I  recommend  that  the  fund  be  safely 
invested  by  the  Finance  Committee  so  as  to  bring  more  than 
what  savings  banks  pay.  The  Society  occasionally  receives 
small  sums  of  money  as  gifts.  It  is  recommended  that  such 
gifts  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for  the  desired  Permanent  Fund, 
with  the  hope  that  others  will  catch  the  infection  and  boost 
the  Fund  to  its  desired  size. 

Respectful ly  submitted, 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Librarian. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1923. 

To  the  Honorable  Williayn  W.  Stickney,  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

The  Hemenway  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer  Index  is 
Hearing  its  completion.  It  is  now  expected  that  it  will  be 
finished  February  first  or  immediately  after  that  date.  When 
this  is  out  of  the  way  there  will  be  time  for  cataloguing  the 
accessions  to  the  library  which  has  been  much  neglected 
while  the  indexing  was  in  progress. 

Gifts  and  loans  to  the  Society  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Mr.  Edward  Abbott:  Political  broadside;  copy  of  the  Whig 
and  Aegis,  1840,  copy  of  The  Mirrour  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
1793. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Ashley:  No.  one  of  vol.  1  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  1833. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Baldwin:  Biography  of  the  Bar  of  Orleans 

County;   History  of  the  Bank  of  Orleans,  each  b}r  Mr. 

F.  W.  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  Mark  D.  Batchelder:  Manuscripts  of  Remonstrance  of 

Orleans  county  towns  aga.inst  changing  county  seat  in 

1860. 
Mr.  Stoddard  Bates:    Board  giving  "Rates  of  Toll  on  the 

Peru  Turnpike,  the  last  Turnpike  in  Vt." 

Mr.  Levi  Bixby:    Lincoln  and  Hamlin  campaign  badge  of 

I860;     Badge  of  the  Admiral  George  Dewey  Celebration 

in  Montpelier. 
Col.  A.  W.  Bjornsted:  Sketch  map  of  Newfane,  dated  1811. 
Mrs.   William  IT.   Boardman:    Several   issues   of   Rutland 

Herald,  of  1813:   Articles  on  Early  History  of  Rutland 

Co.  towns,  written  by  her  father,  Mr.  Henry  Hall  of 

Rutland. 
Rev.  Vincent  Ravi-Booth:  Newspaper  report  and  program, 

and  Dedication  of  First  Meeting  House  Monument  in 

Old  Bennington,  1923. 
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Dr.  Homer  C.  Brigham:    Battle  lantern  from  the  Spanish 

Battleship    Reina    Christina,    given    him    by    Admiral 

Charles  E.  Clark. 
Miss  Mary  Brown:  15  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Cavendish 

Academy  and  certain  Vermont  turnpikes. 
Capital  Hardware  Co.:  N.  Y.  Tribune,  two  vols,  from  May 

to  Dec.  1881. 
Miss  Julia  C.  Carter:   Life  of  Silas  AY  right  by  J.  S.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  George  W.  Chamberlain :  The  Spragues  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

written  by  the  donor. 
Mr.  John  B.  Chapman :  State  bank  bill,  1837  of  So.  Royalton, 

Vt, 
Columbia  University:   Medallic  history  of  U.  S.  1776-1876, 

by  J.  F.  Loubat,  2  vols. 
Miss  Stella  B.  Crane:    Breech  loading  rifle,  one  of  the  first 

manufactured,  carried  in  the  Civil  war,  captured  by  a 

confederate,  and  recaptured  by  the  donor's  father. 
Mr.  Douglas  Crocker:   Life  of  Alvah  Crocker. 
Judge  Addison  E.  Cudworth:    Sketch  of  Jamaica,  Vt.  Sav- 
ings Bank. 
Mre.  George  A.  Custer:    Gen.  G.  A.  Custer  and  Battle  of 

Little  Big  Horn,  by  Godfrey. 
Dartmouth  College:  Photographs  of  Vt.  regts.  and  Civil 

war  scenes;     a  large  collection  of  papers  and  voLs.  from 

the  estate  of  Gov.  P.  T.  Washburn. 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Denio:   File  of  The  Spirit  of  Seventy  Six. 
Mr.  Paul  Dillingham:    Letters  to  Gov.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Papers  relating  to  slavery;  Civil  war  papers,  and  Vt. 

Governors''  Proclamations,  from  the  estate  of  his  father, 

Senator  William  P.  Dillingham. 
Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Doe:  Ancestry  of  Jesse  Cook,  written  by  the 

donor. 
Mr.  Ward  C.  Elliott:  History  of  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  written 

by  the  donor. 
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Essex  Junction  Library:    13  vols,  of  biography  and  history. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Farwell,  Exr.  of  the  Langdon  estate:  Steel 
engraving  of  Second  State  House  of  Vt.,  3  vols,  of  the 
Winooski  turnpike  records,  large  platter  used  at  time 
of  Gen.  LaFayette's  visit  to  Montpelier  in  1825,  lot  of 
newspapers  and  several   vols. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Ferrin:  Messages  and  Papers  of  U.  S.  Presi- 
dents, 10  vols. 

Mrs.  Almira  B.  Fcnno-Gendrot:  Artists  I  have  known, 
written  by  the  donor.  Check  for  $500  as  a  memorial  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Blake,  a  former  member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Gifford:  Framed  picture  and  description  of  the 
Giflord  Morgan  horse. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Gifford:  Old  deeds  and  a  broadside. 

Mr.  William  D.  Gould:  Photographs  of  self  and  Mrs.  Gould. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Grosvenor:  Family  Bible,  pub.  at  Brattle- 
boro,  1818. 

Miss  Anne  Harve}':  Manuscript  Journal  of  Col.  Alexander 
Harvey  of  Barnet,  Miss  Harvey's  great  grandfather. 

Mrs.  Kittredge  Haskins:  Loving  Cup  given  to  Speaker 
Kittredge  Haskins  by  the  House  of  Rpresentatives  in 
1898. 

Mr.  Lyman  S.  Hayes:  Two  pieces  of  copper  pipe  and  a 
bracket  from  the  Spanish  Battleship  Mercedes. 

Mr.  Charles  Heartman:  Autograph  letter  of  Heman  Jacob, 
Vermonter. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Hemenway :  Hennr  Closson's  manuscript  history 
of  Springfield,  Vt.,  given  through  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fullam. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hoadley:   Walrus  tusk. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hollister.    D.  A.  R.  magazine,  vol.  56. 

Mrs.  Ada  P.  (Howe)  Hooper,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Howe: 
Pair  of  silver  shoe  buckles  worn  by  Ethan  Allen,  shell 
snuffbox,  a  silk  shawl  and  earrings  worn  b}r  Mrs.  Jabez 
Penniman,  formerly  the  wife  of  Ethan  Allen. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Howe:    Four  old  guns,  a  baby's  cradle,  and 

other  household  articles,    several  vols,   and  old   news- 
papers from  the  Howe  estate,  Vernon,  Vt. 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Lowland:    Willoughby's  Wisdom    by  N.  W. 

Gilbert;  Day  books  of  unknown  business  man  of  Mont- 

pelier. 
Mr.  Guy  Hubbard:    Photostat  of  a  conveyance  of  land  in 

in  Windsor  in  1770. 
Indiana  Historical  Commission:    Messages  and  Letters  of 

Indiana  governors,  vol.  1  of  its  Biographical  series. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Haes  Jenvier:   The  Sleeping  Sentinel,  written  by 

the  donor. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lathrop:  Mail  pouch,  used  in  stage  coach  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawley  Lincoln:  Two  bullets  from  the  Hub- 

bardton  battlefield. 
Literary  and  Hist.  Society  of  Quebec:    Index  to  Archival 

Publications  of  the  Society. 
Rev.  Alba  M.  Markey:   12  copies  of  One  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  celebration  of  founding  of  first  normal  school, 

1923. 
Mr.  Joseph  Murray:  Wilkinson  and  Day's  Order  book  with 

draftings;  L.  Cross'  Ledger,  store  account  books,  Vt. 

Directory,  1865,  and  Almanac. 
Newr  York  State  Library:    Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 

vols.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Parent:  License  to  keep  a  tavern  in  Brandon, 

given  to  Joshua  Goss,  1798;  Certificate   of  election  as 

ensign,  given  to  Chester  Goss,  1812. 
Mr.    S.  K.  Perry:    Memoirs  of  Nat'l  Academy  of  Science, 

vol.  15. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Peters:   13  pieces  of  war  relics  from  Ilubbardton 

battlefield. 
Mr.  George  T.   Pingree:   Baby  pathfinder  for  N.  E.  185G. 
Mr.  Mortimer  R.  Proctor:  Proctor,  story  of  a  Marble  town, 

by  D.  C.  Gale. 
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Reynolds  Family  Association:  Annual  Rept.  vol.  31. 

Mr.  Robert  Roberts :  Rules  and  Regulations  for  field  exercises 
of  infantry;  New  England  Primer,  pub.  at  Burlington, 
by  S.  Mills;  Constitution  of  Societe  de  secours  mutuelle 
St.  Jean  Baptiste,  1S79;  file  of  N.  Y.  Graphic,  and  news- 
paper cuttings. 

Mr.  Stephen  E.  Royce:  Family  Bible,  ms.  history  of  Berk- 
shire, briefs,  court  dockets,  account  books,  and  100  vols., 
from  the  estates  of  Gov.  Stephen  and  Judge  Homer  E. 
Royce. 

Harold  G.  Rugg:  Photostat  of  Resolves  of  convention  on 
N.  EL  Grants  Dec.  1778  at  Cornish;  several  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts;  Vision,  by  Mary  E.  Mackinnon;  ms. 
Copy  of  James  D.  Butler's  Address  on  Gen.  Stark. 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy:  Replica  of  U.  S.  Fort  McHenry 
flag  of  15  stripes  and  15  stars,  given  by  the  students, 
faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Slayton,  Memorial  of  John  C.  F.  Slayton. 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Stevens:  Day  book  of  Henry  Stevens  of 
Barnet,  1827-1834. 

Mr.  Mason  S.  Stone:  Framed  sketch  drawing  of  First  Nor- 
mal School  building  in  America,  at  Concord,  Vt.,  drawn 
by  Miss  Grace  Perry,  and  Manuscript  of  his  Address  at 
centennial  of  founding  of  the  school,  1923. 

Thirteenth  Vt.  Vol.  Regt.  Association:  Large  box  of  their 
manuscript  records,  with  addresses,  reports,  pictures, 
newspaper  cuttings,  two  silk  flags,  and  manuscript 
history  of  the  Second  Vt.  Brigade. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Tuttle:  Several  vols,  and  numerous  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  A.  Uhl:  Copies  and  facsimiles  of  genealogical 
manuscript  of  the  Gale  family. 

University  of  State  of  N.  Y.:  Report  of  1918. 

University  of  Vt.  Library:  Four  vols,  of  records,  scrapbooks, 
etc.,  of  the  Thirteenth  Vt.,  Vol.  Regt.  Association. 
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Walton  Advertising  and  Printing  Co.:  Copies  of  portrait  of 
Pres.  Calvin  Coolidge,  with  quotation  from  his  Vt.  Hist. 
Soc.  address,  1921. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Wardner:  Historical  address  at  rededication 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Windsor,  1923. 

Warren  Mfg.  Co.:  Vol.  Fifty  years  of  paper  making. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wells:   People's  Academy  catalogue,  185G. 

Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Wilder:  Portrait  of  George  W.  Wilder, 
given  through  Mrs.  F.  N.  Parrott. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilder:  Sermon  by  Rev.  N.  G.  Webber;  vols. 
2  and  3  of  Proceedings  of  the  Wyoming  Hist,  and  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

University  of  Michigan  Library:  Description  of  the  William 
L.  Clements  Library. 

Loans 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   S.   S.   Ballard:    Framed  engraving  of  the 

Vermont  State  House. 
National  Society  of  the  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812:  File  of  the 

Washingtonian,  and  8  vols,  of  history. 
U.  S.  Navy  Dept.:  Silver  service  of  the  Battleship  Vermont, 

of  24  pieces. 

The  gift  of  $500.00,  already  mentioned  has  been  made 
to  the  Society  by  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Almira  B. 
Fenno-Gendrot,  a  loyal  Vermonter,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
brother,  Charles  M.  Blake,  a  former  member.  Mrs.  Gendrot 
asks  that  it  be  treated  as  a  part  of  our  Permanent  Fund,  the 
income  only  to  be  used  for  current  expenses. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gift  be  called  the  Charles 
M.  Blake  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  as  requested, 
and  the  principle  to  be  invested  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

A  Promise  had  been  made  to  the  Society  by  an  associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  which  has  been  issuing 
a  work  entitled  "The  North  American  Indian/'  written  and 
published  by  Edward  S.  Curtis,  edited  by  Frederick  Webb 
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Hodge,  under  the  patronage  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This 
work  has  been  called  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  in  the 
making  of  books  since  King  James  edition  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
limited  to  500  sets,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £5,000  per  set. 
I  have  seen  no  statement  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  a  set. 
When  the  work  is  received,  and  we  have  a  positive  assurance 
that  a  set  will  be  given  to  the  Society,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  treasures  in  the  Society's  possession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Librarian. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Henry  L.  Farwell,  Treasurer. 

1921  Receipts 

Jaa.  J  7    To  cash  on  hand  from  last  report. .  $  1,200.22 

Annual  dues ■. 195 .00 

Membership  fees  and  dues 25G.00 

Life  membership  fees 200 .00 

Books  sold 54 .82 

State  of  Vermont  refund  for  post- 
age   71.28 

Interest  on  bank  balances 22 .82 

Expenses 

Jan.  17     By  rent  of  furniture $       21.50 

Furniture  and  fixtures Ill  .40 

Office  expenses 177  .74 

Labor 100.00 

Picture  frame 3 .25 

Books  bought 326 .39 

Salaries 312.51 

Printing  and  stationery 40 .85 

Balance  in  hand 906 .50 

S2.000.14      S  2,000.14 


Dewey  Monument  Fund  Trust 


1921 


Jan.  17     To  balance  from  last  report SI, 449. 45 

Interest  from  Montpelier  Savings 

Bank  and  Trust  Co 179 .74 


1922 
Jan.  17     By  balance  on  deposit  with  Mont- 
pelier Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


4,029.19 


%  4,029.19     S  4,629.19 
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Montpelier,  Vermont,  December  31,  1022 
Hermon  D.  IIorKixs,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

1922  Received 

Jan.  17     Cash  from  former  treasurer $     906.50 

Memberships:  Life S     498 .00 

Annual 1,233.00 

Corresponding 2.00 

. 1733.00 


Donations 

Library  sales 

Interest 

Vermont ,  Salaries $750 .  00 

Books 622.86 

Telephone..  6.55 


Books,  pamphlets  and  binding. 

Librarian,  salary 

Travel 

Clerk  hire 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Pictures  and  framing 

Maps 

Storage 

Postage 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Ex-press,  freight  and  trucking. . 

Stationery  and  printing 

Subscriptions  and  dues 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

Vermont  was  settled  much  later  than  the  neighboring 
colonies.  By  17G0,  the  year  which  marks  the  beginning  of 
any  considerable  settlement  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
included  communities  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
had  a  population  of  about  300,000.  Settlers  from  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  were  steadily 
making  their  way  into  New  Hampshire.  The  Dutch  had 
won  and  lost  their  supremacy  along  the  Hudson,  and  New 
York  had  become  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential 
English  colonies  in  America.  The  French  had  ex-tended 
their  hold  from  their  early  position  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
until  checked  by  the  English  conquest  of  1759  and  1760. 
Here,  flanked  on  all  sides  by  expanding  frontiers,  lay  a 
region  of  fertile  valleys  and  forest-clad  hills,  with  an 
abundant  water  supply  and  abounding  in  game,  rendered 
accessible  by  navigable  streams  and  valley  routes.  Trails 
established  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins  were  known 
and  travelled  by  French  and  English  hunters  long  before 
settlement  began.  Both  powers  had  built  forts  on  the 
Champlain  shores  as  early  as  1660,  and  the  region  was  crossed 
again  and  again,  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  It 
was  not  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  advantages  the  region 
afforded  for  settlement  which  was  responsible  for  the  tardy 
development,  but  the  position  of  the  region  between  the 
territories  of  the  rival  powers. 

The  flow  of  immigration  into  Vermont  began  with  the 
cessation  in  this  region  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  In  the  first  three  years  of  peace,  Benning  Went- 
worth,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  made  grants  in  the 
state  of  approximately  130  townships.  The  physical  at- 
tractions of  the  region  encouraged   competition  for   its  oc- 
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cupation.  In  1790,  85,000  people  were  living  in  Vermont; 
and  in  1S00  the  number  had  increased  to  151,000.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  population  was  soon  reduced  by  the  tide 
of  western  emigration.  As  early  as  1S10,  while  new  lands 
were  still  being  cleared  in  Vermont,  some  of  the  settlements 
were  losing  their  founders  to  New  York  and  the  Western 
Reserve. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont  came 
from  the  neighboring  colonies,  particularly  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  people 
from  one  community  to  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  a  new  settlement.  Norwich,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  furnished  a  striking  example  of  tins.  In  1770 
there  were  200  people  living  in  this  township,  all  of  whom, 
so  far  as  known,  came  from  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  in 
eastern  Connecticut.1  Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
emigration  was  the  advantage  the  fertile  plains  of  the  river 
valley  afforded  over  the  less  productive  soils  of  their  old  homes. 
The  natural  tendency  to  expansion  was  no  longer  restricted 
by  the  threat  of  Indian  raids  and  the  dangers  of  wrar.  New, 
cheap  land  was  available.  The  propinquity  of  the  region 
to  the  settled  areas  of  the  older  colonies,  wdth  routes  leading 
from  them  into  Vermont,  can  hardly  be  over  emphasized  as 
a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  state.  The  first  settler  of 
Nonvich  passed  four  consecutive  summers  clearing  his  land 
and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation,  before  he  brought  his 
family  to  their  pioneer  home.  Each  fall  he  travelled  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  Mansfield, 
Connecticut,  going  by  canoe  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
following  a  trail  thru  the  v/oods.  The  relatively  close  con- 
nection of  the  border  settlers  in  Vermont  with  their  earlier 
homes  gave  each  Vermont  settlement  ground  for  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  simply  an  outpost  of  the  mother  colony.  This 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  explains  to  a  certain 


1Goddard,  History  of  Norwich,  1005.     P.  30. 
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extent  their  attitude  toward  the  boundary  controversies 
which  later  arose,  and  the  struggle  between  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  for  the  control  of  Vermont. 

Geographic  factors  hugely  determined  the  distribution 
of  population  in  Vermont.  Of  these  factors  the  routes  of 
entry  played  the  greatest  part.  The  Connecticut  river  was 
the  great  highway  to  the  region.  From  it  settlement  spread 
along  its  western  tributaries,  and  over  mountain  passes  to 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  borders 
of  Lake  Champlain.  The  most  important  of  the  upper 
Connecticut  routes  led  by  the  Ompompanoosuc  and  Passumpsic 
rivers  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Winooski  and  Lamoille.  The 
central  part  of  the  state  was  crossed  from  the  Q.uechee  and 
White  rivers  over  divides  to  the  Otter  Creek.  These  routes  were 
supplemented  by  streams  and  trails  across  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  which  led  to  the  interior,  or  by 
lake  routes  to  the  north.  One  of  the  western  routes  most 
travelled  by  early  settlers  followed  the  Deerfield  river,  a 
trail  to  the  Pawlet,  thence  on  Lake  Champlain  to  the  north. 
In  general  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  first  clearings  to  be 
made  on  the  higher  lands,  as  in  many  places  the  soil  of  the 
valley  bottoms  was  wet  and  heavy,  and  the  forest  stand 
denser  than  on  the  hills.  Other  sites  for  settlement  were 
selected  with  an  eye  to  a  future  grist  mill  or  sawmill,  near  a 
beaver  dam  which  could  be  drained  for  cultivation,  within 
easy  reach  of  streams  winch  led  to  other  communities,  or  on 
areas  that  had  been  cleared  by  the  French  or  Indians.  Many 
a  soldier  in  his  travels  across  the  state  had  been  attracted  by 
some  particular  spot,  which  he  determined  to  make  his  own 
when  peace  should  allow  him  to  claim  it.  The  two  first 
settlers  of  Newbury,  returning  from  Montreal  to  Hamp- 
stead,  New  Hampshire,  after  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  spent  some  time  in  what  was  known  as  the  Coos 
country  on  the  upper  Connecticut.  "They  decided  that  it 
was  a  desirable  place  to  settle  in,  the  gateway  to  a  vast 
country  above,  a  central  point  which  should  command  the 
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trade  of  a  vast  region."1  In  the  summer  of  1761  they  re- 
turned with  several  companions  to  these  meadows  which  the 
St.  Francis  Indians  had  formerly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and 
are  reported  to  have  "secured  about  90  tons  of  excellent  hay.  "2 

The  story  of  the  pioneer  life  of  the  people  involves  a 
study  of  their  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources.  Areas 
such  as  those  of  the  Coos  country,  where  large  tracts  were 
ready  for  cultivation,  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  forest  presented  the  great  common  problem,  but  there 
were  compensations  for  the  labor  which  the  presence  of  the 
forest  imposed.  The  newly  cleared  land  was  in  general 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  grains,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Com  and  wheat  were  usually  the  first  crops 
raised.  In  many  cases  the  first  season's  effort  was  rewarded 
by  a  harvest.  Game  hunted  in  the  forests  was  the  chief 
source  of  meat.  The  maples  furnished  the  sugar.  The  trees 
felled  provided  building  material  and  an  abundance  of  fuel. 
In  addition  to  these  necessities,  the  surplus  timber  supplied 
the  first,  and  for  sometime  the  only  product  which  the  settlers 
could  export,  and  for  which  they  received  cash.  This  prod- 
uct was  potash,  which  was  made  by  boiling  hard  wood  ashes 
to  the  form  of  what  was  known  as  "salts."  Household 
industries  progressed  hand  in  hand  with  the  conquest  of  the 
forest  and  the  utilization  of  the  land.  The  faraify  of  the  early 
settler  constituted  an  industrial  community  which  supplied 
the  everyday  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Gradually 
other  industries  grew  up  in  response  to  demand,  and  the 
resources  of  the  region.  Iron  forges,  lime  kilns,  brickyards, 
blacksmith  shops,  tanneries,  carding  and  fulling  mills  were 
scattered  over  the  area.  Quarries  were  opened  very  early, 
and  worked  in  an  unpretentious  way  for  local  use. 

Commerce  and  trade  passed  thru  stages  commensurate 
with  the  development  of  the  resources  within  the  region. 


'Wells:     Newbury,  p.  1G. 
2Ibid:  p.  16. 
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The  early  standard  of  value  in  local  trade  was  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
With  it  a  whole  range  of  payments  was  made,  from  taxes 
to  the  minister's  salary.  Wheat  formed  a  large  item  of 
export.  The  principal  markets  for  the  products  of  Vermont 
in  this  early  period,  were  Albany,  Boston,  Portland,  Ports- 
mouth, Montreal,  and  Quebec.  Because  of  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  and  the  long  distances  from  markets,  the 
variety  of  exports  was  limited.  The  coarser  grains,  and  potatoes, 
raised  in  quantities  beyond  the  needs  of  the  people,  could  not 
compete  with  wheat  as  export  products.  They  were  utilized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  distilleries.  Grains,  wool,  maple 
sugar,  and  salts  were  important  early  exports.  Live  stock 
was  driven  to  market  by  long  and  tedious  routes.  With 
better  roads  and  improved  transportation  facilities,  butter, 
cheese,  and  salted  meats  were  added  to  the  export  list.  Building 
stone  held  an  important  place  in  exports.  One  of  the  earlier 
marble  quarries  was  opened  in  1785.  From  that  time  marble 
began  to  replace  slate  and  limestone  as  b  material  for  chimney 
backs  and  hearthstones.  A  few  years  later  marble  became  a 
valued  export  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing was  in  demand  from  an  early  date .  It  is  reported  that  masts 
Moated  down  the  Connecticut  for  use  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
were  supplied  to  France  from  eastern  Vermont.  Lumber 
trade  with  Quebec  was  established  in  1794.  Rafts  of  oak 
and  pine  were  floated  from  the  vicinity  of  Burlington  on 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ports.  This  trade  in- 
creased and  flourished  for  many  years.  In  1820,  by  the 
completion  of  the  Champlain  canal,  a  market  for  the  timber 
of  this  region  was  opened  in  New  York.  The  connection  of 
western  Vermont  with  New  York  in  trade  and  commercial 
interests  has  always  been  marked,  while  that  of  eastern  Ver- 
mont has  been  tied  to  the  Connecticut  and  focused  on  Boston. 
This  tendency,  a  natural  result  of  the  location  of  the  two 
great  valley  routes  is  emphasized  by  the  position  of  the  Green 
Mountains  between  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Green 
Mountains  have  served  in  certain  ways,  to  tie  the  lowland 
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sections  of  the  state  together.  They  fonn  a  unit  within  the 
borders  of  the  state;  from  them  the  settlers  obtained  two  great 
sources  of  wealth,  lumber  and  minerals:  they  furnished  a 
common  stronghold  when  the  state  was  threatened  with 
political  and  territorial  disruption. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  point  out,  along  the  lines 
here  indicated,  the  various  ways  in  which  geographic  condi- 
tions influenced  settlement  and  economic  development  in 
Vermont,  from  the  earliest  settlement,  to  the  period  of  active 
westward    emigration. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Period  and  Rate  of  Settlement 

The  position  of  Vermont  betY\-een  the  territories  of  rival 
powers  was  largely  responsible  for  the  late  period  of  the 
settlement  of  the  state.  The  period  of  immigration  begins 
at  1760  and  extends  probably  thru  the  year  1S20  when  the 
tide  of  westward  emigration  had  definitely  set  in.  The 
character  of  the  region,  with  routes  of  entry  on  the  east  ai  d 
west  and  a  central  mountain  barrier,  made  it  difficult  for  either 
power,  the  French  or  the  English,  to  gain  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  other.  It  would  appear  that  these  very  routes  of 
entry  which  facilitated  settlement  when  peace  was  established, 
precluded  settlement  while  a  condition  of  war  existed.  Had 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  state  been  without  a  good  north 
and  south  route  from  which  entry  to  the  interior  could  be 
made,  settlement  might  have  been  accomplished  earlier,  as 
the  power  which  had  the  advantage  of  position  would  have 
been  less  exposed  to  attack  from  the  other.  But  the  position 
geographically  had  the  effect  that  equal  military  prepared- 
ness has  upon  two  nations, — it  delayed  advance  from  either 
side.  This  factor  was  operative  under  Indian  occupation, 
before  the  white  man  invaded  their  country.     There  were  few 
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areas  where  villages  or  permanent  headquarters  were  established. 

It  was  a  disputed  territory  between  the  Algonquins  and 
Iroquois  tribes.  Under  these  geographic  conditions  it  was 
natural  that  the  first  attempts  at  occupation  of  the  area,  by 
white  men  as  well  as  by  Indians,  should  have  been  along  the 
margins,  in  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut  river  valleys, 
and  that  such  attempts  as  were  made  by  the  French  and 
English  should  have  taken  the  form  of  forts  and  strong- 
holds for  the  security  of  their  territory. 

In  1666  Captain  de  La  Motte,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  possessions  in  America, 
built  a  small  fort  on  the  island  in  Grand  Isle  County  which 
bears  his  name.  This  was  the  fourth  in  a  line  of  strongholds 
erected  by  the  French  to  secure  their  position  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu  river  into  Lake  Champlain.  Alarmed 
at  this  southward  penetration  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the 
New  York  authorities  built  a  little  stone  fort  at  Crown  Point 
in  1690,  but  it  was  not  continously  occupied,  and  in  1731  the 
French  erected  a  stronghold  at  the  same  place.  The  pre- 
vious year  they  had  built  a  blockhouse  opposite  Crown  Point, 
at  Chimney  Point  in  Addison  County.  Here  a  few7  cabins 
were  built,  a  windmill  erected,  fruit  trees  planted,  and  small 
clearings  made  for  the  cultivation  of  crops.  In  1756  a  French 
fort  was  erected  at  Ticonderoga.  These  posts  were  occupied 
b\T  small  garrisons  of  soldiers,  and  raids  against  the  English 
frontier  were  sent  out  from  them.  The}'  also  served  as  head- 
quarters for  hunting  and  fishing  operations.  Little  com- 
munities of  a  few  families  grew  up  about  them,  but  the  settle- 
ment was  incidental  to  the  political  and  commercial  interests. 
After  the  English  captured  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1759,  the 
forts  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  were  burned  and  the  settlers 
retreated  to  Canada  with  the  French  army.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  French  attempt  at  settlement  on  Vermont  soil. 

Fort  Durnmer,  the  earliest  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
forts  was  erected  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  town  of  Brattleborough,  on 
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territory  which  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  erected  here,  at  a  point  commanding  the  Connecticut 
routes,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  frontier  towns  which, 
from  the  outbreak  of  King  William's  war  in  J  689,  had  suffered 
from  Indian  raids.  The  most  serious  of  these  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  In  1704  a 
company  of  French  and  Indians  under  De  Rouville  came  up 
Lake  Cham  plain  to  the  Winooski  which  they  followed  to  a 
divide  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  thence  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut.  They  descended  the  Con- 
necticut to  the  vicinity  of  Deerfield.  On  the  night  of  February 
29th  they  surprised  this  little  settlement,  burning  the  build- 
ings, and  killing  forty-nine  of  the  inhabitants,  and.  carrying 
one  hundred  and  eleven  captive  to  Canada.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  escaped  alive.1  Other  raids  followed  and  the 
settlers  in  northern  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and 
western  New  Hampshire  were  in  constant  fear  of  attack. 
The  Massachusetts  Court  Records,  December  27,  1723,  re- 
count the  action  taken  for  the  erection  of  Fort  Dunimer. 

"Voted  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  the 
western  frontiers,  both  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
government  of  Connecticut,  to  build  a  Block  House 
above  Northneld, .  .  .  .  and  to  post  in  it  forty  able 
meiijEnglLsh  and  Western  Indians,  to  be  employed  in 
scouting  at  a  good  distance  up  the  Connecticut 
River,  West  River,  Otter  Creek,  and  sometimes 
eastwardly,  above  great  Monadnuek,  for  the  dis- 
cover}-  of  the  enemy  coming  towards  any  of  the 
frontier  towns.  "2 

The  fort  was  ready  for  occupation  in  the  fall  of  1724. 
It  was  180  feet  square,  with  houses  built  inside  the  stockade, 
wThich  could  be  occupied  as  a  second  line  of  defence  in  case  the 
enemy  should  break  thru  the  enclosure.  It  was  built  of 
Norway  pine,  a  material  that  was  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 


Thompson:  History  of  Greefield  i.  85-9 
Collins:     History  of  Vermont,  p.  13. 
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Several  forts  were  erected  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  New 
Hampshire  government  along  the  Connecticut  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  towns  of  Hinsdale,  Rockingham,  and  Westminster. 
The  best  known  of  these  forts,  l  'Number  Four,"  was  built 
in  1740  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  at  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire.  This  fort 
became  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  route  later  much  followed 
across  the  state  to  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  presence  of  these  outposts  of  defence  against  the 
French  and  Indians  led  a  few  venturesome  pioneers  to  at- 
tempt homes  near  them.  A  number  of  little  communities  of  one 
or  two  families  each  were  thus  established  As  early  as  1735 
a  survey  was  made  and  twenty-eight  towns  marked  out  by 
the  Massachusetts  government  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimack  rivers  on  land  which  later  became  a  part  of  New 
Hampshire.  Two  townships  were  granted  in  what  are  now 
Rockingham  and  Westminster.  In  1740  the  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  Massachusetts  was  decreed  by  King  George  II 
to  be  a 

"Curve  line  pursuing  the  course  of  the  Merrimack 
River  at  three  miles  distance  on  the  north  side  there- 
of, beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ending  due 
north  of  a  place  called  Pantucket  Falls,  and  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due  west  across  the 
said  river  till  it  meets  with  our  other  governments. "  * 

This  line  was  surveyed  the  following  summer  and  it  was 
found  that  Fort  Dummer  lay  within  New  Hampshire  terri- 
tory, and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  New  Hampshire 
line  "extended  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts;  that  is,  to  a 
line  20  miles  cast  of  Hudson  River."  In  1749  Benning 
Wentworth  made  the  first  New  Hampshire  grant  within  this 
area,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state.  It  was  called 
Bennington,  in  the  governor's  honor.  By  1754  Governor 
Wentworth  had  made  grants  of  fifteen  townships  within  the 

^atchellor:     State  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  2G,  Town  Charters 
Vol.  Ill,  Preface  iii-iv. 
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state.  The  opening  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  that 
year  put  a  stop  to  further  settlement,  and  most  of  the  little 
communities  which  had  been  established  were  abandoned. 

These  scattered  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  are 
important  in  connection  with  later  settlement  because  they 
served  as  an  entering  wedge  and  laid  the  foundation  for  per- 
manent settlement  when  conditions  should  prevail  which 
favored  such  settlement;  they  aroused  the  bordering  colonies 
to  the  assertion  of  claims  for  the  undeveloped  region;  they 
helped  to  make  the  region  known;  and  they  were  in  most 
cases  later  reoccupied.  An  early  historian  estimates  that 
there  were  between  200  and  300  people  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  previous  to  the  year  17G0.1  But  no  community 
which  persisted  was  established  in  Vermont  until  1760,  and 
that  year  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  per- 
manent  settlement. 

With  the  return  of  peace  requests  for  land  grants  in 
Vermont  were  renewed.  Governor  Wentworth,  who  before 
the  war  had  had  a  taste  of  the  gains  accruing  to  the  collection 
of  fees  for  grants  and  the  possession  of  his  share  of  land  in 
each  township,  was  not  reluctant  to  continue  granting  lands. 
The  geographic  factors  which  operated  in  the  location  of  forts 
and  scattered  settlements  made  prior  to  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  were  effective  in  the  location  of  grants.  The  first  grants 
were  made  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley.  A  survey  was 
made  along  the  river,  and  grants  for  three  rows  of  townships 
six  miles  square  were  made  on  each  side  of  the  river.  From 
the  date  of  the  first  grant  in  1749  thru  the  year  1764  Governor 
Wentworth  made  grants  of  129  townships  and  six  individual 
claims. 

In  the  case  of  land  grants  Vermont  was  again  a  victim 
of  her  position  between  rivals.  In  1750  governor  Colden  of 
New  York  began  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  York  at  the  Connecticut  river.  In  1764  word 
was  received  from  the  King  in  council  ''declaring  the  western 
Thompson:     History  of  Vermont,  1842,   Pt.  II,  p.  17. 
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banks  of  the  river  Connecticut  from  where  it  enters  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  bay,  as  far  north  as  the  forty-fifth 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  to  be  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York."1 
Without  delay  the  New  York  governor  began  making  grants. 
In  ten  years  between  1765  and  1775  three  New  York  governors 
made  grants  of  2,115,610  acres  of  land  in  Vermont  for  which 
the  fees  amounted  to  $66,113.2  In  addition  to  this  total 
303,100  acres  in  "Military  Grants"  were  added.3  These 
were  made  under  a  royal  proclamation  of  1763  to  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Many  of 
the  troops  entitled  to  this  land  bounty  disbanded  in  New 
York,  sold  their  claims  to  speculators,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
Few  of  the  military  patentees  settled  on  their  lands.4  The 
result  of  this  speculation  was  to  place  large  holdings  in  a  few 
hands.  In  one  instance  the  claims  amounting  to  25,350 
acres,  became  the  property  of  one  man.  This  land  was 
included  in  two  patents  issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York 
in  1771,  and  was  located  in  irregular  lots  which  included 
choice  lands  in  several  towns  in  southwestern  Vermont. 
"Which  towns  had  been  chartered  by  New  Hampshire  ten 
years  previously,  and  settled  under  those  charters. ,hi  In 
response  to  a  protest  from  New  Hampshire,  and  petitions 
from  the  settlers,  the  King  in  1767  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  New  York  governors  to  make  further  grants  in  the 
disputed  territory.  Of  the  total  of  2,115,610  acres  granted 
by  New  York,  "all,  except  180,620  acres.  .  .was  granted  in 
direct  disobedience  to  the  positive  order  of  the  King." 

The  settlers  who  had  already  paid  for  their  rights  under 
New  Hampshire  and  unproved  their  lands  were  required  by 


!Hall:     Earl)-  History  of  Vermont,  p.  58. 

Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  I,  pp.  158-9. 
3Ibid:     pp.    158-9. 
*Hall:     Early  History  of  Vermont,  p.  79. 
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New  York,  to  pay  another  and  larger  fee,  or  give  up  their 
property.  The  details  of  the  struggle  between  New  York, 
and  the  settlers  are  not  of  significance  here.  The  struggle 
is  important  in  this  connection  only  as  it  affected  the  period 
and  rate  at  which  settlement  went  forward.  Alt  ho  the 
persistence  with  which  the  settlers  clung  to  their  land  is  marked 
and  there  are  few  if  any  instances  of  withdrawal  in  favor  of 
the  New  York  claimants,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
controversy  delayed  settlement  by  those  who  had  received 
grants,  and  kept  those  who  might  otherwise  have  applied 
for  land  from  undertaking  settlement.  The  result  was  that 
the  grants  made  by  New  York  were  largely  taken  up  by 
adventurers  and  speculators,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  struggle  was  most  bitter  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state,  as  it  was  here  that  the  New  York  grantees  largely  at- 
tempted settlement.  For  this  reason  settlement  in  the  western 
districts  went  forward  more  slowly  than  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  Geographic  factors  were  probably  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  division  in  territory  as  far  as  settlement  was 
concerned.  The  country  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  was 
less  well  known  to  the  New  Yorkers,  and  the  matter  of  dis- 
tance was  a  factor  which  operated  against  their  selection  of 
sites  in  eastern  Vermont.  The  mountain  barrier  proved  in 
this  connection  a  protection  to  the  settlers  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  accounts  in  large  part  for  their  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York.  The  towns  along  the  Connecti- 
cut river  were  among  the  first  to  apply  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  charters  under  New  York  regime.  This  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  New  York,  or  that  they 
welcomed  the  change  in  administration;  they  still  felt  them- 
selves a  part  of  New  Hampshire,  with  their  interests  and 
associations  tied  to  the  Connecticut  valley.  But  their  posi- 
tion east  of  the  mountains  relieved  them  of  the  extreme  pro- 
vocation under  which  the  western  settlers  suffered,  of  having 
their  territory  invaded,  surveys  over  their  cultivated  fields 
attempted,  and  the  security  of  their  homes  threatened. 
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It  is  evident  that  this  treatment  would  tend  to  offset  the 

geographic  relation  of  the  western  part  of  Vermont  to  New 
York,  as  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  settlers  to  the  government  of 
New  York  was  concerned.  And  alt  ho  in  the  later  history  of 
the  state  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  mountain  barrier,  and 
of  the  water  routes  functioned  to  such  a  degree  as  to  turn 
much  of  the  trade  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Hudson  valleys,  these  geographic  factors  were  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Vcr- 
monters  that  New  York  was  not  in  sympathy  or  interest 
akin  to  New  England. 

The  settlers  of  western  Vermont  as  well  as  those  of  the 
eastern  section  felt  that  New  York  was  remote.  The  lake 
is  too  large  to  serve  as  a.  unifying  factor  in  the  manner  that 
the  Connecticut  river  served  eastern  Vermont.  Furthermore, 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  southern  extension  of  the  state 
precluded  its  effectiveness  here.  And  altho  there  were  routes 
across  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  which  led  to 
the  Hudson,  particularly  those  along  the  Battenkill  and 
Walloomsuc  rivers,  which  were  frequently  travelled,  none 
of  them  was  to  the  people  of  western  Vermont  what  the 
Connecticut  was  to  eastern  Vermont.  There  are  many  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  settlers  of  Vermont  thought 
of  New  York  as  "remote. "  In  the  protest  which  the  settlers 
made  to  the  King  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Newr  York,  the 
spokesman,  Ira  Allen,  expressed  this  opinion : 

"The  great  distance/'  he  wrote,  aof  road  be- 
twixt this  district  and  New  York  is  alone  a  convincing 
argument  that  the  God  of  Nature  never  designed 
said  district  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
state."1 

Probably  the  difference  between  the  people  of  these  two 
regions  which  was  so  keenly  felt  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  those  in  control  of  the  New  York  government  were 


1Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol  I,  p. 
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"Tory"  in  their  sympathies.  The  general  political  attitude 
of  New  York  as  it  proceeded  from  Albany,  was  aristocratic, 
centralized,  and  restricted  in    character,  as  compared  to  the 

democratic,  localized  and  independent  character  of  that  of 
Vermont.  Jn  New  York  most  of  the  officers  from  the  governor 
down  the  scale,  were  appointed.  Vermonters  were  trained  by 
inheritance  in  the  New  England  town  meeting  system.  They 
chose  their  officers  by  election  to  serve  in  the  capacities  for 
which  they  were  best  suited.  These  differences  in  political 
ideals  were  set  forth  by  the  New  York  governor,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  extension  of  New  York  authority  to  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

"The  New  England  governments, "  he  says,  "are 
founded  on  republican  principles,  and  these  principles 
are  zealously  inculcated  on  their  youth,  in  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  government  of  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  is 
established  as  near  as  may  be,  after  the  model  of 
the  English  constitutions.  Can  it  be  good  policy  to 
diminish  the  extent  and  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty's 
province  of  New  York  to  extend  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of   the   other?"1 

This  difference  was  as  strongly  felt  by  the  Vermonters. 
In  the  course  of  the  great  controvers}r  Ethan  Allen  made  his 
famous  comment  to  a  New  York  attorney,  that,  '  'The  Gods 
of  the  valleys  are  not  Gods  of  the  hills.  "2 

An  illustration  of  tire  difference  in  the  political  attitude 
of  the  two  colonies  is  found  in  the  character  of  their  land  grant 
systems.  The  grants  made  by  New  Hampshire,  under  which 
most  of  the  early  settlements  were  made,  were  commonly  six 
miles  square  and  divided  among  sixty-eight  grantees.  The 
system  of  granting  equal,  small,  unit  areas  fostered  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  equality  in  the  owners.  The  New  York 
grants  were,  as  we  have  seen,  of  unequal  size  and  shape.  Man}' 


lHail:     Early  History  of  Vermont,  p.  59-60. 
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of  thorn  were  large  areas  granted  to  a  single  person,  who  in 
some  cases  engaged  tenants  to  develop  bis  land.  The  pro- 
prietor might  make  his  survey  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
the  best  land  in  a  given  vicinity.  He  might,  if  he  chose,  lay- 
out a  strip  including;  the  fertile  intervales  on  both  sides  of  a 
stream,  thus  working  an  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  desir- 
able land,  cutting  off  the  back  lands,  and  delaying  settle- 
ment of  adjoining  areas.  This  system  was  incompatible 
with  the  typical  New  England  system  of  equal  areas,  and 
further  complicated  the  situation  with  regard  to  land  titles. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  put  a  stop  to 
further  grants  by  either  New  Hampshire  or  New  York,  but 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  conflicting  claims  lasted  thru 
the  entire  period  of  settlement.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  great  controversy  which  grew  out  of  the  desirable 
character  of  the  region,  and  its  position  in  regard  to  neighbor- 
ing colonics,  was  the  greatest  single  factor  in  retarding  settle- 
ment in  Vermont. 

Another  check  to  settlement,  also  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  region,  in  its  relation  to  the  Champlain  valley, 
was  occasioned  by  the  Revolutionary  campaigns  which  took 
place  in  this  quarter.  The  importance  of  the  control  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  was  early  recognized.  With 
these  posts  in  tire  hands  of  the  British  there  was  constant 
danger  of  invasion,  not  only  of  the  territory  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  but  of  the  older  New  England  settlements. 
Great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  settlements  of  the  Otter  Creek  and 
AYinooski  valleys,  and  the  scattered  settlements  of  the  Cham- 
plain  valley.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  realizing  that  their 
safety  from  attack  from  the  north,  lay  in  the  capture  of  the 
Champlain  forts,  raised  three  hundred  pounds  to  aid  in  the 
undertaking.  They  were  agreed  that  the  "people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  were  the  most  proper  persons  for  this 
job."1  The  events  of  the  spectacular  taking  of  Fort  Ticonder- 


1  Crockett:     History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  1,  p.  424. 
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oga  by  Ethan  Allen,  and  a  force  of  about  eighty  men  are  not  of 
importance  in  this  discussion.  Crown  Point  was  taken  a  few 
days  later,  and  for  a  time  fear  of  British  advance  from  these 
points  was  removed. 

It  is  clear  that. the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
were  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Champlain  valley 
posts.  Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  Congress  .suggested  removing  the  military  stores  and 
ordnance  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  where  it  was 
recommended  that  a.  post  be  established.  There  was  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  New  England  colonics,  and  from 
New  York,  when  the  plan  was  made  known.  Benedict  Arnold 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  which  he 
said, 

"There  are  about  five  hundred  families  to  the 
northward  of  Ticonderoga,  who,  if  it  is  evacuated, 
will  be  left  to  the  mere}7  of  the  King's  Troops  and 
Indians  to  .  .whom  a  remove  would  be  entire  ruin, 
as  they  have  large  families  and  no  dependence  but  a 
promising  crop  in  the  ground.  I  need  not  add  to 
this,  gentlemen,  that  Ticonderoga  is  the  key  of  this 

extensive  country  and  if  abondoned leaves  a  very 

extensive  frontier  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy."1 

A  Massachusetts  patriot  sent  Congress  a  protest,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  importance  of  holding  Ticonderoga. 

"This  very  pass  of  Ticonderoga  is  the  post  and 
spot  where  all  this  mischief  [the  advance  of  the  enemy] 
may  be  withstood  and  arrested;.  .  .If  they  [Congress] 
intend  defence,  they  must  be  unacquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country,  or  never  adverted  to  the 
matter.  "2 

Congress  was  convinced  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Champlain  fortresses,  and  the  plan  for  giving  them  up 
was  abandoned.     The  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  western 


lCrockett:     History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I,  p.  463. 
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settlements,  however,  continued.  With  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  Canadian  campaign,  and  the  return  to  these  posts  of 
the  Continental  soldiers,  discouraged,  ill,  lacking  provisions 
and  supplies  adequate  for  defence,  the  sense  of  insecurity  in- 
creased. The  exposed  position  of  the  northern  and  western 
frontier  settlements  became  intolerable,  and  most  of  these 
homes  were  abandoned.     It  has  been  estimated  that:  — 

"Near  three-quarters  of  the  people  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains  were  compelled  to  re- 
move, and  the  rest  were  in  great  danger."1 

The  years  following  the  Revolution  until  Vermont  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1791,  were  peaceful  compared 
with  the  preceding  years  of  settlement.  But  even  this  period, 
in  which  Vermont  was  an  independnentRepublic,  was  troubled 
by  boundary  controversies  incident  to  her  application  for 
independent  statehood.  These  difficulties  again  were  related 
to  the  position  of  the  region.  In  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington written  in  1781,  Governor  Chittenden,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  due  to  the  position  of  the  state. 

"It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  state,"  he  wrote, 
"to  join  on  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  Champlain,  which  affords  easy  passage 
for  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  with  a  formidable 
army  on  the  frontiers,  and  into  the  neighborhood 
of  the  several  states  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  who  have  severally  laid  claims 
in  part  or  in  whole,  to  this  state,  and  who  have  used 
every  art  which  they  could  devise  to  divide  her 
citizens,  to  set  congress  against  her,  and  finally  to  over- 
turn the  government  and  share  its  territor}r  among 
them."2 

After  the  admission  into  the  Union,  conditions,  for  the 
first  time  since  1764,  may  be  said  to  have  been  favorable  for 

Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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settlement.  The  war  of  IS  12,  altho  of  such  significance  in 
its  geographic  relations  to  the  political  attitude  of  the  people, 
and  the   status   of  commerce  and  trade,  had  little  effect  on 

settlement. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  the  settlement  of  the  state.  The  next  point  for  con- 
sideration is  the  rate  at  which  settlement  took  place  under  these 
conditions.  The  rapidity  with  which  grants  were  made  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  rate  at  which  settlement 
was  accomplished.  In  many  cases  grants  were  unoccupied 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  were  two  general  classes  of 
applications  for  grants;  those  that  were  made  by  individuals 
who  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  land  and  intended  to  settle  on  it, 
and  those  who  sought  grants  as  a  means  of  speculation.  Many 
towns  granted  under  the  first  condition  owned  their  earfy 
development  to  one  man,  who  gathered  about  him  a  number 
of  his  neighbors  and  friends  from  his  old  home.  In  some  cases 
the  pioneer  settler  had  made  a  clearing  and  started  to  im- 
prove the  land  before  he  had  obtained  the  number  of  signers 
necessary  for  securing  the  grant. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
parative  ease  with  which  grants  were  obtained,  settlement 
was  a  serious  and  difficult  matter  to  accomplish.  Town  rec- 
ords show  that  proprietors'  meetings  were  held  repeatedly, 
sometimes  for  a  number  of  years,  before  settlement  was  at- 
tempted. In  many  cases  rights  changed  hands  until  few  of 
the  names  of  the  original  proprietors  were  left  in  the  list. 
Still  more  frequently,  few  if  any  of  the  names  of  the  original 
proprietors  are  found  among  those  of  the  settlers  of  a  given 
town.  Many  inducements  were  offered  to  prospective 
settlers.  The  proprietors  raised  money  to  have  the  grants 
surveyed  and  the  plots  marked  out.  The  men  who  under- 
took this  service  were  often  given  the  choice  of  the  lots,  an 
additional  amount  of  land,  or  were  paid  a  stated  sum.  A 
premium  of  extra  land,  or  superior  site,  was  often  extended  to 
the  one  who  should  erect  the  first  sawmill  or  grist  mill,  or 
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cut  a  road  between  certain  points.  The  terms  of  the  grants 
usually  required  a  definite  settlement  within  a  given  number 
of  years  in  order  that  the  titles  might  be  maintained.  Owing 
to  the  viei-situdes  of  the  period  of  settlement,  this  provision 
wTas  seldom  enforced.  All  these  facts  are  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  the  people  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  leaving  their  homes  and  friends,  and  undertaking  the 
hardships  and  trials  of  pioneer  life.  The  seriousness  of  the 
undertaking  was  emphasized  by  the  troubled  conditions  out- 
lined, which  covered  most,  of  the  period  of  settlement. 

The  rate  at  which  settlement  went  forward  from  1760 
to  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  cannot  be  definitely 
established.  Some  information  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
histories  of  individual  townships,  but  the  records  in  these 
early  years  are  scanty,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  were  the  actual 
numbers  of  inhabitants  recorded.  In  a  report  made  to  the 
King  in  1772,  Governor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  gave  the  popula- 
tion of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties  as  4,667.  Early 
historians  estimate  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  people  living 
in  the  state  were  in  these  two  counties,  and  set  the  whole 
population  at  about  7,000. 1  A  report  made  to  a  committee 
of  Congress  by  certain  "Agents  on  the  Part  of  Vermont' ' 
in  1781  estimated  the  population  in  that  year  to  be  30,000. 
In  1790  the  census  established  the  population  at  85,425. 2 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  next  ten  years  was  80.8. 
By  1810  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  decade  had  dropped  to 
41.1,  and  the  next  census  showed  a  decided  falling  off,  with 
the     rate     of     increase     only     8.3%.     Scattered    instances 
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of  early  settlers  moving  on  to  the  Genesee  valley  are  recorded 

as  early  as  1S00,  and  the  lowered  rate  of  increase  from  1810 
to  1S20  is  probably  largely  due  to  emigration  westward  from 
Vermont.1 

The  histories  of  different  towns  show  that  the  time  of 
settlement,  and  the  increase  in  a  given  year,  varied  greatly 
with  the  location  and  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
town.  The  settlement  of  Bennington,  in  southwestern 
Vermont,  the  first  town  granted  by  New  Hampshire,  was  be- 
gun in  1760,  in  1775  it  was  estimated  to  have  a  population 
of  1,500,  in  1783,  2,000,  and  by  the  census  cf  1790  it  had 
increased  to  2,377.  Local  reports  apparently  were  as  prone 
to  "pad"  the  census  in  those  days  as  at  present.  A  copy 
from  an  old  paper  published  in  Boston  in  1791  gives  the 
following  account: 

"Col.  Samuel  Robinson  informs  us  that  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1791,  completed  30  years  since  the 
first  stroke  was  struck  by  him  towards  clearing  the 
first  piece  of  land  ever  cultivated  in  Bennington.  .  .  . 
The  Col.  has  lived  to  see  this  town  contain  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants."2 

Bennington  was  the  first  town  in  which  the  matter  of 
titles  was  brought  to  a  climax.  Her  citizens  met  the  New  York 
sheriff  who  came  to  enforce  New  York  authority  with  stub- 
born resistence.  This  town  became  the  leader  of  the  towns 
of  that  vicinity  in  the  NewT  York  controversy.  Bennington 
also  lay  in  the  path  of  Burgoyne's  campaign,  and  in  1777  the 
famous  battle  was  fought  here.  But  the  town  did  not  suffer 
in  the  matter  of  settlement  under  these  two  adverse  condi- 
tions as  much  as  some  of  the  towns  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state. 

The  town  of  Pittsford,  on  the  Otter  Creek,  affords  an 
example    of  the   fact   that  the  western   towns,   and    those 


lIbid:p.  299. 
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remote  from  the  older  settlement,  suffered  keenly  under  the 
disturbances  of  the  war.  The  first  family  moved  into  Pitts- 
ford  in  1768.  In  1770,  seven  families  came.  Three  came 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years.     The  town  history  says  that: 

'The  year  1 774  is  marked  by  the  arrival  of  a  large 
number  of  new  settlers.  Some  of  these  had  been  here 
sometime  previously,  made  their  pitches  and  com- 
menced improvements .  .  .The  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
checked  the  tide  of  immigration  which  had  so  auspic- 
iously commenced,  so  that  during  the  next  five  years, 
the  population  of  the  township  was  but  little  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  new  families."1 

The  battle  in  Hubbard  ton,  adjoining  Pittsford  on  the  west, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  town  in  1777.  The  settlers 
gathered  up  as  many  of  their  possessions  as  they  could  carry, 
and  scattered  to  Rutland  and  other  larger  settlements.  Many 
of  them  were  able  to  return  after  a  few  days,  but  in  most 
cases  the  women  and  children  were  sent  back  to  their  old 
homes  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Some  of  the  towns  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
suffered  still  more  severely  because  of  their  accessibility  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  their  locations 
in  the  paths  frequented  by  the  Indians.  The  town  of  Jericho, 
on  the  Winooski  River,  lay  on  one  of  the  most  travelled  of 
these  trails.  The  town  was  chartered  in  1763,  but  in  1774 
when  Bennington  had  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  were  only  three  families  living  in  Jericho.  In  1780 
the  little  settlement  was  broken  up  by  the  Indians.  The 
buildings  were  burned  and  the  crops  destroyed.  One  family 
was  taken  to  Canada,  and,  so  the  history  of  the  town  main- 
tains, ''sold  to  the  British  officers  and  held  as  prisoners  for 
three  years.""  In  1783  this  family  returned  and  began  again 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  home.     In  that  year  other  former 

^averly:     History  of  Pittsford,  pp.  41,  58. 
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settlers  returned  and  settlement  "increased  rapidly."1  This 
was  a  common  experience  in  the  Champlain  Valley  settle- 
ments during  the  Revolutionary  period.  There  are  numerous 
records  of  abandoned  and  destroyed  homes,  and  of  later 
returns  by  the  former  settlers  to  claim  their  land.  This 
condition,  of  course,  not  only  checked  the  growth  of  such 
settlement  as  had  been  established,  but  practically  prohibited 
the  opening  of  new  lands. 

The  years  following  the  close  oi  the  Revolution  before 
the  first  census  was  taken,  were  apparently  years  of  rapid 
settlement.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  the  state,  where  settlement  had  been  checked 
by  the  grant  controversy  and  Revolutionary  conditions. 

A  record  of  the  historian  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  is 
illustrative  of  the  condition  which  was  common  to  many 
western  towns  of  Vermont.  This  town  was  abandoned  for 
three  years  during  the  Revolution: 

"In  1785  and  1786,"  he  writes,  "the  town  and 
surrounding  country  was  filled  so  rapidly  by  im- 
migration, that  in  the  spring  of  1787  a  great  scarcity 

of  breadstuff's  was  experienced It  is  true  that 

there  was  no  danger  of  absolute  starvation,  in  a 
country  abounding  in  wild  animals,  and  in  which  the 
lakes  and  streams  were  filled  with  fish ; ...  All  men  need 
bread. .  .  Again,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1790,  pro- 
visions became  extremely  scarce,  especially  all 
kinds  of  grain. .  .  The  great  scarcity  at  this  time  was 
also  for  the  most  part  attributed  to  the  too  rapid  filling 
up  of  the  country.  The  comparatively  few  who  had 
made  clearings  and  brought  their  land  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  were  unable  to  raise  provisions  sufficient 
to  sustain  themselves  and  all  those  who  were  so  con- 
stantly seeking  to  settle  here,  from  the  older  states.  "2 

The   towns   in   the   Connecticut   valley,   comparatively 

undisturbed  by  the  controversy  between  New  York  and  New 
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Hampshire,  and  out  of  range  of  (lie  activities  incident  to  the 
Revolutionary  campaigns,  show  a  more  stead}'  growth  dur- 
ing these  years.  Newbury,  in  the  Great  Oxbow  district  on 
the  Connecticut,  settled  in  1701,  had  a  population  of  873  in 
1790,  and  of  1,304  in  1800.  "About  that  time  [1800]  it 
began  to  be  complained  that  the  young  men  were  'going  west,' 
which  meant  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Mohawk 
valley.  Several,  before  1810,  had  gone  to  Ohio,  the  frontier 
of  civilization."1 

In  summarizing  the  rate  at  which  settlement  took  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  geographic  factors  of  position  with  re- 
lation to  other  areas,  as  well  as  the  topography  of  the  region, 
are  again  effective.  The  Connecticut  valle}r,  operating  as 
the  most  important  route  of  entry,  and  removed  from  areas  of 
outside  disturbances  was  conspicuous  for  early  settlements, 
and  for  steady  growth  in  population.  The  Champlain  valley, 
because  of  its  strategic  importance  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  its  relation  to  New  York  claims,  was  settled  later  than 
the  east  and  some  sections  of  the  southwest.  Settlement  here 
suffered  from  the  interruptions  which  have  been  discussed, 
with  resulting  spasmodic  and  rapid  increases  in  population. 
The  mountainous  interior  was  in  general  settled  later  than  the 
margins,  a  natural  consequence  of  its  relative  inaccessibility. 
At  the  same  time,  settlement  here  was  accomplished  at  a 
comparatively  steady  rate,  and  was  little  disturbed  by  the 
controversies  of  the  period.  Many  of  the  towns  of  the 
central  mountain  section  received  their  charters  from  the 
state  authorities  in  the  years  during  which  Vermont  was 
virtually   a  republic. 

CHAPTER  HI 

Sources  of  Settlement 

A  large  majority  of  the  settlers  of  Vermont  came  from 

the  older  settlements  of  the  southern  New  England  lowlands. 

A  smaller  percentage  were  natives  of  the  adjacent  areas  of 

1  Wells:     Newbury,    p.    128-9 
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New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  In  many  cases  the  early 
settlers  who  came  from  New  York  or  New  Hampshire  had 
either  lived  in  southern  New  England,  or  were  only  one 
generation  removed  from  that  region,  so  that  the  kinship 
between  these  areas  was  close.  A  small  population  of  French 
extraction  was  represented  in  some  of  the  towns  along  the 
lower  Champlain  valley  and  the  northern  border  of  the  state. 
This  population  largely  came  in  from  Canada  and  settled  on 
tracts  covered  by  old  French  claims  which  bordered  the  Nlis- 
sisquoi  river,  and  the  northeastern  margin  of  Lake  Champlain. 
In  this  section  of  the  state  there  were  also  Dutch  settlers  from 
northern  New  York.  In  most  cases  these  different  elements 
were  ciuickly  assimilated  1)3T  the  New  England  population, 
but  in  a  few  towns  their  numbers  were  so  large  as  to  constitute 
distinct  Dutch  and  French  sections.  A  small  number  of  Crown 
soldiers,  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  took  advantage  of  the  land  grants  made  by  England 
as  a  reward  for  service,  and  established  their  residence  in 
Vermont.  Ryegate  and  Barnet,  on  the  upper  Connecticut. 
were  the  only  towns  in  the  state  settled  directly  by  people 
from  outside  of  America.  The  Scots  American  Company,  an 
association  formed  to  select  and  purchase  land  for  a  colony, 
sent  delegates  to  America  in  1773.  Thru  the  influence  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman  who  had  often  visited  in  Newbury,  they  be- 
came interested  in  land  in  that  vicinity.  A  purchase  was 
made,  and  during  the  years  1774  and  1775  the  towns  of 
Ryegate  and  Barnet  were  settled  largely  by  the  Scotch.  They 
were  a  fine,  energetic  people  who  took  a  prominent  part  in. 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  made  an  impression  upon  the 
character  of  the  population,  especially  along  the  upper  Con- 
necticut. Many  Scotch  family  names  still  persist  in  Ver- 
mont. The  population  of  the  New  England  colonies  from  winch 
most  Vermont  settlements  came  was  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  in  its  origin,  thus  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
makeup  of  the  population  were  the  small  French  and  Dutch 
elements  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
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It  was  a  striking  fact  in  the  earlier  settled  towns,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  made  up  of  people 
from  one  community.  This  was  true  of  the  towns  along;  the 
main  highways  into  the  region,  where  in  general  the  earlier 
settlements  were  established.  It  was  especially  marked  in 
towns  on  the  Connecticut,  West  and  Deerfield  rivers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  So  large  a  share  of  the  population 
in  this  vicinity  came  from  Connecticut  that  the  people  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  "New  Connecticut  ,"  and  this  name 
was  for  a  time  applied  to  Vermont.  The  rule  of  a  common 
source  did  not  hold  in  the  case  of  the  towns  along  the  Cham- 
plain  highway.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  settle- 
ment here  was  delayed  by  boundary  controversies  and  the 
Revolutionary  campaigns,  and  that  the  land  titles  passed 
thru  many  hands.  As  settlement  advanced,  population 
drifted  from  older  to  newer  towns  and  became  more  mixed  as 
far  as  sources  were  concerned.  Thus  the  towns  of  central 
Vermont  in  the  mountainous,  less  accessible  section  of  the 
state,  which  were  in  general  settled  later  than  those  in  the 
margins,  had  populations  made  up  of  groups  from  a  number  of 
different  sources.  The  common  problems  of  their  adjust- 
ment to  the  mountain  environment,  and  the  comparative  isola- 
tion drew  these  people  into  a  close  association,  and  developed 
their  sense  of  independence.  Secure  in  their  position  in  the 
interior,  they  were  not  as  deeply  involved  in  the  boundary 
controversies  as  the  border  .settlements.  The  central,  moun- 
tain region  with  its  united  settlements,  thus  furnished  a 
nucleus  toward  which  the  border  settlements  might  turn, 
when  outside  disturbances  threatened  to  overwhelm  them. 
Vermont  leaders,  fighting  for  independent  statehood,  appreci- 
ated the  refuge  which  the  central  highland  afforded.  In  a 
letter  to  Congress  in  1780,  Ethan  Allen  wrote: 

"I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the 
Independence  of  Vermont  as  Congress  are  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  rather  than  fail,  will 
retire  with  hardy  Green  Mountains  Boys  into  the  des- 
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olate  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  wage  war  with 
human  nature  at  large. " l 

Opposing  forces  from  without  the  state  thus  emphasized 
the  feeling  of  unit}'  within  it,  and  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  upon  themselves.  So  strong  was  their  sense  of  in- 
dividuality, that  when  partition  of  the  region  threatened,  it 
overcame  weight  of  kinship  to  adjoining  states,  and  the  people 
stood  practically  as  a  unit  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate 
commonwealth. 

There  were  various  reasons  why  the  settlers  who  came  to 
Vermont  left  their  old  homes.  Emigration  from  the  New 
England  colonies  constituted  a  part  of  the  westward  expan- 
sion of  the  northwestern  frontier,  a  result  of  the  natural  tend- 
ency to  expansion  which  in  this  region  had  been  retarded  by 
the  French  and  Indian  wars.  The  pioneer  instinct  was 
strong  in  these  frontier  people,  and  as  they  saw  the  lands  about 
them  taken  up,  and  the  population  increasing,  they  felt  the 
desire  to  push  out  into  new,  open  areas.  There  was  little  if 
any,  desirable  land  unoccupied  in  southern  New  England  at 
the  period  of  the  settlement  of  Vermont.  The  soils  in  some  of 
the  lowland  sections,  particularly  eastern  Connecticut,  were 
comparatively  poor.  These  causes  for  emigration  were  less 
applicable  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York. 
In  both  these  areas  there  were  desirable  unsettled  lands, 
moreover  in  New  York  available,  rich  lands  lay  to  the  west, 
the  direction  in  which  emigration  tended.  These  reasons 
for  emigration  which  were  related  to  the  position  of  the 
colonies  on  the  frontier,  were  supplemented  by  the  unrest 
incident  to  the  troubled  times  which  existed  during  the  period 
of  the  settlement  of  Vermont.  The  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Revolution  were  particularly  difficult  ones  for  the 
United  States.  The  status  of  the  young  Republic  among  the 
nations  was  uncertain;  the  National  government  was  strug- 
gling under  a  burden  of  debts;  and  taxes  were  heavy.     The 
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disbanded  soldiers  constituted  a  restless,  unorganized  cle- 
ment in  the  population.  It  was  a  period  which  fostered 
emigration  from  the  settled  regions. 

Among  the  factors  which  operated  to  draw  immigration 
into  Vermont,  probably  the  most  effective  was  the  propin- 
quity of  the  region  to  settled  areas,  and  the  comparatively 
easy  routes  which  led  from  them  into  Vermont.  The 
Connecticut  river  served  as  a  great  highway  into  the  region. 
Along  it  and  its  tributaries  the  settlers  travelled  in  canoes 
and  rafts  in  the  summer,  and  drove  sledges  on  the  ice  in  the 
winter.  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  rendered  similar 
facilities  for  settlement  in  the  west  and  north.  Trails  were 
blazed  thru  the  woods  connecting  with  the  water  ways,  or 
near  the  banks  of  streams  too  small  and  rapid  for  naviga- 
tion. Along  these  trails  the  settlers  made  their  way  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  Oxen  were  often  used  to  draw  sledges  when 
the  journey  was  made  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  common  practice 
for  men  to  locate  their  "pitches,"  as  the  lots  of  land  were 
called,  and  clear  and  work  the  land  for  a  number  of  seasons 
before  actual  settlement  was  made,  returning  to  their  homes 
for  the  winter.  The  connection  with  the  old  homes  was  thus 
very  close.  Each  season  additional  supplies  were  carried  to 
the  new  settlement,  until  gradually  the  home  was  established 
and  the  family  took  up  its  permanent  abode.  As  settlement 
advanced  the  older  communities  within  the  state  took  the 
place  of  those  outside  as  winter  quarters  for  pioneers,  as  step 
by  step  the  new  lands  were  occupied.  These  migrations  were 
not  without  hardship  and  discomfort;  the  way  sometimes  lay 
thru  almost  unbroken  forest;  but  the  distances  between  settle- 
ments were  comparative!)-  short,  and  there  was  a  freedom  from 
the  uncertainty,  and  complete  change  of  environment  which 
characterized  late)-,  more  extended,  westward  migrations. 
The  pioneers  for  the  most  part  were  young  people,  who  left 
their  old  homes  to  establish  themselves  in  a  region  which 
should  afford  them,  and  their  children  a  larger  share  of 
prosperity  than  was  theirs  in  the  older  colonies. 
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The  natural  advantages  which  the  area  afforded  for 
settlement  were  well  known.  There  was  abundant  testi- 
mony from  the  soldiers  who  had  travelled  across  the  region, 
of  its  fertile  ''intervales",1  its  abundantly  forested  hills,  and 

numerous  springs  and  streams.  They  commented  on  the 
varieties  of  excellent  timber,  and  the  rich  soils.  They  noted 
the  luxuriant  forage,  and  the  satisfactory  results  in  crops  which 
the  French  and  Indians  obtained  on  their  clearings.  They 
knew  in  a  vague  way  that  building  stone  was  abundant. 
From  their  own  experiences  in  their  travels,  they  appreciated 
the  value  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  state.  A  Vermont  histo- 
rian writing  in  1794  gave  the  following  account  of  the  land. 

"The  land  included  within  these  limits,  is  of  a 
very  fertile  nature,  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  and 
productions  of  agriculture.  The  soil  is  deep,  and  of  a 
dark  colour;  rich,  moist,  warm  and  loamy.  It  bears 
corn  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  large  quantities,  as 
soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  wood,  without  any  ploughing 
or  preparation:  And  after  the  first  crops,  naturally 
turns  to  rich  pasture  or  mowing.  "2 

The  wa}Ts  in  which  the  natural  advantages  operated  as 
attractions  to  settlement  will  later  become  evident  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  selection 
of  sites  for  settlement. 

Another  inducement  to  settlement  in  Vermont  lay  in  the 

comparatively  easy  terms  under  which  land  could  be  obtained. 

Under  the  New   Hampshire   system    of  grants,  lands  were 

secured  with  the  provision  that  the  grantee  should  pay  a  rent 

of  one  ear  of  Indian  corn  annually  for  ten  years.     And  ten 

years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  one  shilling  proclamation 
,  _ 

Thompson:  History  of  Vermont,  1842,  pp.  6-7.  "We  use  it  [word 
intervale},  notwithstanding,  because  it  will   express   our   meaning 

more intelligibly  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers,  than  any 

other  we  could  employ It  denotes  those  alluvial  fiats,  lying 

along  the  margins  of  streams,  which  have  been,  or  occasionally 
are  overflowed  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  water." 

Williams:     History  of  Vermont,  Ed.  I,  p.  21-22. 
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money  for  every  hundred  acres  lie  owned.  The  terms  also 
slated  that  the  grantee  should  plant  and  cultivate  five  acres 
of  land  within  five  years,  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in 
his  share.1  These  terms  were  not  strictly  enforced  even 
while  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  was  undisputed, 
and  they  of  course  became  void  when  the  New  York  boundary 
was  fixed  at  the  Connecticut.  The  terms  imposed  by  the 
New  York  government  were  more  difficult.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  exact  system  established;  the  governors 
drove  the  best  bargain  they  were  able  to  make  with  the  grantees 
in  the  matter  of  foes  paid  for  grants.  They  attempted  to 
collect  from  settlers  who  had  obtained  New  Hampshire  grants 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  demands  were  met,  but  in  general  they 
were  refused.  In  1766  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  appointed  an  agent  to  the  King  to  lay  before  him  the 
case  of  the  New  York  demands.  They  stated  that  when  they 
applied  to  New  York  for  a  confirmation  of  their  New  Hampshire 
charters, New  York  charged  fees  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
New  York  money,  which  was  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  ster- 
ling for  every  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  a  quit-rent  of  two 
shillings  and  six- pence  sterling  fore  very  hundred  acres.2 
This  controversy  over  the  New  York  claims,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  delayed  settlement,  but  it  did  not  materially 
increase  the  price  of  lands  to  the  settlers,  because  in  general 
they  refused  to  pay  the  charges. 

In  1777  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants  met  in 
convention  at  Windsor  and  declared  themselves  a  free  and 
independent  state.  Two  years  later  the  governor  and  council 
and  assembly  of  Vermont  resolved'4  that  it  would  'make  grants 
of  all,  or  any  part  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within  their 
jurisdiction'  that  would  not  interfere  with  any  former  grants."3 
It  was  to  the  interest  of  Vermont  in  these  years  in  which  she 
was  fighting  for  her  independence,  to  increase  her  population 

lNew  Hampshire  Stale  Papers,  Vol.  26,  Town  Charters,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  58-1 
2Ibid:  p.  592. 

"Vermont  Historical  Society,  Collections.  Vol.  IT,  p.  30. 
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as  rapidly  as  possible .  To  further  this  end  the  lands  were  offered 
to  prospective  settlers  on  easy  terms.  The  form  of  the  grant 
adopted  by  the  Vermont  government  was  much  like  that  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  towns  were  six  miles  square,  containing 
75  rights  or  lots.  The  prices  charged  for  lots  were  not  uniform, 
but  were  in  some  cases  as  low  as  seven  or  ten  cents  an  acre. 

In  addition  to  the  attractions  which  Vermont  had  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  cheap,  desirable  lands,  easily  reached  from 
the  neighboring  colonics,  there  were  political  and  financial 
advantages.  Since  the  state  was  not  a  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion, participation  in  the  Revolution  was  voluntary,  and  con- 
nections with  the  federal  government  unofficial.  This  meant 
freedom  from  war  debt,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
which  the  older  states  suffered  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Thrown 
on  their  own  resources  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  and  refused  admission 
to  the  Union  as  a  separate  state,  the  citizens  of  Vermont 
rapidly  developed  independence  and  statesmanship.  For 
fourteen  years,  from  1777  to  1791,  Vermont  maintained  her 
position  of  independence.  During  that  time  government 
was  effectively  and  economically  administered  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Safety.  There  was  no  irredeemable  paper 
money  to  complicate  the  financial  situation;  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  lands  which  the  state  carried  on,  helped  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  government;  and  taxation  was  light.  These 
advantages  which  attracted  settlers  to  Vermont  are  indirectly 
geographic,  since  the  conditions  which  produced  them  grew 
out  of  the  position  of  the  state  in  relation  to  its  neighbors. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Distribution  of  Population 
Geographic  factors  largely  determined  the  distribution 


of  population  in  Vermont.     The  routes  of  entry  which  played 
so  large  a  part  in  making  the  region  known,  and  which  facilitated 
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settlement  when  conditions  were  conducive  to  it,  were  equally 
effective  in  determining  the  location  of  settlements.  Popula- 
tion naturally  spread  along  the  highways  of  the  region.  The 
matter  of  communication  between  settlements  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  development .  Older  settle- 
ments served  as  stepping  stones  to  new  ones,  and  the  lonely 
pioneers  depended  upon  each  other  for  the  exchange  of  various 
supplies  of  food,  seed  for  planting  and  tools. 

The  Connecticut  river  and  its  tributaries,  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  streams  flowing  into  it,  and  the  trails  connecting  these 
waterways,  thus  attracted  settlement  along  their  borders.  The 
routes  which  were  followed  in  the  early  journeys  across  the 
state  were  largely  the  lines  of  Indian  trails,  since  most  of  the 
travel  in  the  period  before  settlement  was  made  either  by 
captives  taken  to  Canada  by  the  Indians,  or  by  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  The  base  of  Indian 
operations  was  in  southern  Canada,  and  advances  came  both 
from  the  northeast  and  the  northwest.  In  general  the 
routes  from  the  west  as  well  as  from  the  east  led  to  the  Con- 
necticut river.  These  trails  figured  in  the  distribution  of 
population,  in  that  sections  of  them  became  much  travelled 
roads  for  the  settlers,  and  because  in  following  them  various 
individuals  noted  particular  natural  advantages  along  the 
way,  which  influenced  them  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  settle- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  travelled  of  these  early  routes  which  became 
a  permanent  road,  followed  an  old  trail  in  part.  This  was 
known  as  the  Military,  or  Crown  Point  Road.  It  extended 
from  Fort  Number  Four  on  the  Connecticut,  just  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  river,  to  Crown  Point.  The  Indians 
ascended  Lake  Champlain,  followed  the  Otter  Creek  to 
rapids  in  the  stream,  thence  by  trail  to  the  height  of  land, 
and  down  the  east  side  of  the  hills  to  either  West  or  Black 
river,  which  they  followed  to  the  Connecticut.  This  route  was 
frequently  followed  by  the  Indians,  and  was  probably  the 
best  known  to  the  early  settlers.     It  came  to  be  called  the 
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"  1  ndian  Road. "  In  1 750  Geneva]  Amherst  bad  a  company  of 
New  England  troops  with  him  at  Crown  Point,  who  had  come 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  George.  It  was  evident 
that  the  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  could  be 
more  effectively  waged  if  troops  and  supplies  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  state  of  Vermont  from  southern  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly  the  government  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  building  such  a  road.  It  was  designed  to 
extend  from  Charlestown, Number  Four,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Crown  Point,  following  in  part  the  "Indian  Road."  In 
the  summer  of  1759  the  work  was  begun.  A  wagon  road  was 
cut  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Otter  Creek,  and  a  bridal  path 
cut  across  the  mountains.  The  next  year  the  road  was  be- 
gun at  Number  Four  and  extended  along  the  Black  river  to 
meet  the  point  at  which  the  work  of  the  previous  year  stopped. 
New  Hampshire  troops  passed  over  this  road  to  Crown 
Point.  Their  supplies  were  carried  in  wagons  as  far  as  the 
road  permitted,  and  then  transferred  to  horses.  A  drove  of 
cattle  was  driven  from  Number  Four  to  Crown  Point  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  the  summer  after  the  completion  of  the 
road. 

This  road  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the  location  of  settle- 
ments. It  passed  thru  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek, 
which  was  a  region  of  great  charm  to  the  soldiers  who  followed 
it.  The  road  also  formed  a  connecting  link  with  the  older 
settlements  on  the  Connecticut.  The  town  of  Pittsford 
grew  up  on  this  road  at  the  point  easiest  to  ford  the 
Otter  Creek.  Springfield  at  the  junction  of  the  Black 
and  Connecticut  rivers  was  crossed  by  the  Military  Road, 
and  probably  grew  up  here  because  of  it.  An  historian  of  the 
town  asserts  that  settlement  was  directly  connected  with  the 
Crown  Point  Road,  and  that  of  twenty-six  families  in  the 
town  in  1772,  most  of  them  were  settled  along  the  road.  "Be- 
sides the  conveyance  of  troops  and  supplies,"  he  says,  "the 
roads  for  the  first  time  opened  up  the  State  to  settlers.  New 
and  fertile  land  tempted  the  soldier  to  return  and  bring  others 
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to  make  a  settlement  along  the  road."1  The  fertile  stretches 
in  the  valleys  along  this  road  are  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  description  of  this  route. 

There  is  probably  no  attraction  for  sites  for  settlement, 
to  which  more  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  journals, 
diaries,  and  histories  of  early  writers  on  Vermont,  than  these 
fertile  stretches  bordering  the  streams,  which  they  call 
"intervales."  A  number  of  these  intervales  had  been  cleared 
and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  previous  to  the  coming  of  white 
settlers.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 
historians,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  residence  by  the 
Indians  took  place  on  Vermont  soil.  It  has  been  generally 
conceded  that  the  state  was  a  battle  ground  first  of  all,  a 
contested  hunting  and  fishing  ground,  and  that  there  were  few 
attempts  at  residence  on  the  part  of  the  rival  tribes.  Recent, 
authorities  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  extent  to  which 
Indiansoccupiedtheterritoiyhasbeenunderestimated.2  Rem- 
nants of  ancient  burial  sites  are  known  in  several  parts  of  the 
state.  Relics  of  rude  implements,  potteiy,  and  flint  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  various  localities.  The  most  extensive 
Indian  settlement  known  was  in  the  town  of  Swanton,  on 
the  Missisquoi  river,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  line.  The  Indians,  like  the  white  settlers  who 
followed  them,  in  many  instances,  sought  the  intervales  for 
cultivation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  best  known  of 
these  cleared  sections.  It  lay  on  the  upper  Connecticut  at 
the  Great  Oxbow,  or  Coos  section:  "A  locality. .  .known  to 
be  desirable  to  the  settler  as  having  the  advantage  of  contain- 
ing a  strip  of  cleared  intervale  along  the  river,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  and  cultivated — in  the  Indian  fashion — 
by  a  small  body  of  Indians  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe."0  This 
region  was  one  of  the  first  selected  for  settlement.     The  town 

^lubbard  and  Horace:     History  of  Springfield,  p.  29. 


Crockett:     History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I,  p.  64. 
Goddard  and  Partridge:     History  of  Norwich,  p.    10. 
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of  Newbury  grew  up  at  this  point.  "At  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plotte  River,  in  Shelburne,  a  square  field  of  about  twenty- 
five  acres  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  men."1  It  was  natural  that  these  cleared  areas 
should  be  chosen  for  early  settlement.  A  few  had  been  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  French,  especially  in  the.  vicinity  of 
Middlebury,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  cleared 
intervales,  however,  were  few  compared  with  those  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  accounts  of  settlement,  and  which  had 
to  be  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  forest  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  settler,  but  the  newly  cleared  land  was  highly 
productive.  Corn  was  often  planted  among  the  stumps,  as 
soon  as  the  first  trees  had  been  felled.  Even  making  due 
allowance  for  the  popular  idea  that  the  soil  of  New  England 
is  rocky  and  sterile,  and  discounting  the  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  various  town  historians,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  Vermont  was  regarded  by  the  early  settlers  as  a 
region  which  would  richly  reward  their  efforts  at  settlement. 
They  describe  the  country  as  pleasant!}'  diversified  by  broad 
valleys  and  gently  rolling  uplands — with  wide  and  fertile 
intervales, — and  soil  of  a  rich  and  mellow  loam,  and  very 
productive,  well  watered  by  clear  streams. 

Another  type  of  intervale  which  is  frequently  cited  as  a 
factor  in  the  selection  of  settlement  sites  was  the  "beaver 
meadow."  It  is  evident  that  beavers  were  very  plentiful  in 
Vermont  in  this  early  period.  The  French  and  Indians  re- 
ferred to  the  region  as  a  "beaver  hunting  ground."  The 
names  Beaver  brook,  Beaver  meadow,  and  Beaver  pond  are 
still  used  in  many  places  in  Vermont.  Any  clearing  in  the 
almost  unbroken  forest,  of  Vermont  was  welcomed  as  a  possi- 
ble site  for  settlement,  and  these  beaver  meadows  were  fre- 
quently cleared  for  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
which  is  described  by  an  early  settler,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank 


lCroekett:     History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I,  p.  59. 
Goddard  and  Partridge:     History  of  Norwich,  p.  21, 
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of  the  Otter  Creek.  A  stretch  of  several  acres  of  land  was 
covered  with  shallow  water,  because  of  the  obstruction  of  a 

beaver  dam.  The  settler,  who  had  eome  from  Greenwich, 
Massachusetts,  in  search  of  a  location  for  anew  home,  applied 
for  a  grant  of  this  land,  because  he  believed  it  could  be  drained 
and  converted  into  a  fruitful  field.1  The  next  year  he  returned 
with  his  two  sons,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  this  place. 

The  part  which  the  numerous  streams  of  Vermont  played 
in  the  distribution  of  population  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  were  lands  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion along  their  margins,  and  that  trails  followed  the  courses 
of  those  which  were  not  navigable,  they  furnished  sites  for 
sawmills  and  grist  mills,  and  abounded  in  fish.  The  matter  of 
transportation  was  of  primary  importance.  The  Connecti- 
cut served  as  a  road  between  settlements  along  its  banks 
even  after  roads  had  been  cut  thru  the  woods.  Not  only  did 
settlers  come  in  on  the  river,  but  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  merchandise  came  to  be  such  that  a  regular 
transportation  trade,  was  carried  on  from  the  earlier  settled 
towns  to  the  younger  towns.  A  ferry  business  was  established 
between  Newbury,  one  of  the  early  towns  on  the  upper  Con- 
necticut, and  Haverhill  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the 
river.  "Charters  for  ferries  were  sometimes  granted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  sometimes  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  permitted  some  one  to  keep  a  ferry."2 
In  winter  time  the  lakes  and  large  streams  were  veritable 
paths  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  numerous  accounts  of 
the  transportation  in  sledges  drawn  on  the  ice,  of  families  and 
household  goods. 

In  the  selection  of  sites  on  the  waterways,  several  factors 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Falls  and  rapids,  which 
were  interruptions  to  navigation,  furnished  an  attraction  as 
power  sites.     Almost  the  first  necessity,  as  will  become  evident 


'Caverly:     History   of   Pittsford,   p.   27. 
2WelIs:     History  of   Newbury,   p.   306. 
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in  a  discussion  of  the  pioneer  life,  was  the  erection  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  corn.  The  presence  of  a  mill  in  a  certain  region 
drew  settlers  that  waj — and  thus  acted  as  an  attraction  for 
the  settlement.  The  historian  of  Enosburg,  a  town  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  points  out  the  fact  "that  at 
least  four  of  the  seven  villages  or  hamlets  of  the  town  owe 
their  existence  to  the  development  of  the  water  privileges 
offered  by  the  Missisquoi  and  the  branch. nl 

While  the  abundance  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  was  an  important  item  of  food  for  the  early  settlers, 
there  arc  few  evidences  that  sites  for  settlement  were  chosen 
particularly  because  of  good  fishing  grounds.  Probably  this 
is  true  because  there  was  such  an  abundance  offish  available. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  instances  where  fishing  was  so 
important  as  to  become  an  industry.  At  the  "Great  Falls" 
of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  there  was 
a  favorite  fishing  field  for  the  Indians.  This  spot,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  still  frequented  by  Indians  when  white 
men  first  came  into  the  Connecticut  valley.2  Bellows  Falls 
in  the  township  of  Rockingham,  grew  up  at  the  Great  Falls. 
An  historian  of  Rockingham,  says  "the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  was  principally  directed  to  fishing  for  salmon  and 
shad,  which  were  then  taken  in  great  abundance  at  Bellows 
Falls.  For  this  reason  agriculture  was,  for  many  years,  much 
neglected  and  the  settlement  advanced  very  slowly."3 

Altho  clearing  his  land  was  the  greatest  task  the  pioneer 
had  to  undertake  in  connection  with  settlement,  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  forest  altogether  as  his  enemy.  There  are 
indications  that  sites  for  settlement  were  chosen  with  con- 
siderable regard  for  the  character  of  the  forest  stand.  In  seek- 
inghomesthe  settlers  often  selected  regions  of  fine  hard  wood, 
and  noted  the  fine  yellow  pine.     It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year 

1733  seventy  men  came  from  New  London,  Connecticut,  to  a 


1Aldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Enosburgh,  p.  432. 

Crockett:     History  of  Vermont,   Vol.   I,   p.  46. 

3Hayes:     History   of   Rockingham,   p.   25. 
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section  known  as  the  '  'Great  Meadow"  in  the  town  of  Putney, 
lo  "to  cut  timber"  from  the  magnificent  growth  of  yellow 
pines  which  occupied  that  portion  of  the  Connecticut  river 
valley,  "a  shipload  of  it  was  prepared."  Partly  on  the 
strength  of  the  report  of  the  presence  of  this  fine  timber, 
Massachusetts  settlers  took  up  their  abode  in  this  section.1 

There  is  also  frequent  reference  among  the  reports  of 
early  settlers,  to  the  presence  of  building  stone,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  location  was  the  direct  cause  of  settlement  in  any 
particular  section. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mills  and  intervale  clearings 
necessarily  lay  in  the  valleys,  there  was  an  apparent  tendency 
for  the  homes  to  be  built  on  the  higher  land.  There  may  have 
been  several  reasons  for  this  fact.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
instances  sites  on  the  hillsides  were  selected  because  the  forest 
stand  was  lighter  than  in  the  valleys,  or  the  soil  less  damp  and 
heavy.  Roads  were  constructed  with  great  difficulty  to  those 
hillside  dwellings,  and  it  is  often  a  puzzle  to  the  traveller  in 
rural  Vermont  today,  to  account  for  the  location  of  many 
abandoned  farms  in  the  relatively  inaccessible  uplands.  There 
may  have  been  something  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pioneer 
to  be  up  where  he  could  look  out  across  the  country  which 
separated  him  from  his  neighbor,  and  where  the  sunlight 
lingered  a  little  longer  than  in  the  heavily  wooded  valley. 
The  effectiveness  of  various  geographic  factors  varies  with 
changing  conditions.  Decreasing  forest  cover,  increasing 
population,  improved  roads,  and  the  introduction  of  modern 
conveniences,  have  made  the  reasons  for  the  early  locations 
of  settlements  inconspicuous.  The  same  changed  conditions 
make  it  evident  to  the  observer  that  instead  of  the  little  streams 
whose  wayside  mills  have  fallen  into  decay,  the  presence  of 
good  roads  and  the  accessibility  of  railroads  count  in  the 
location  and  growth  of  cities  and  towns.  Differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  soil  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  density  of  the  forest  stand,  and  the  presence  of 
Crockett:     History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 
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marble,  granite  and  talc  deposits  play  a  greater  part  than  in 
the  days  when  the  first  settlers  were  selecting  sites  for  their 
homes. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Adjustment  to  Frontier  Conditions 
The  story  of  the  pioneer  life  of  the  settlers  of  Vermont  is, 
on  its  economic  side,  an  account  of  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources  by  a  group  of  courageous,  resourceful,  and  capable 
people.  The  nature  of  the  roads  or  paths,  over  which  they 
journeyed  to  their  new  homes,  prohibited  the  bringing  of 
many  personal  or  household  effects.  In  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  the}' 
learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  frontier  conditions,  and  to 
meet  each  day's  experiences  with  courage  and  composure. 

There  were  various  modes  of  transportation  on  these 
early  journeys.  The  true  pioneers,  those  men  who  came, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  a  company  of  two  or  three, 
to  select  sites  for  their  homes  before  bringing  their  families, 
often  travelled  on  foot,  making  their  way  along  streams,  and 
thru  the  unbroken  forests,  carrying  their  necessities  in  packs 
on  their  backs.  Sometimes  these  journeys  were  made  on 
horseback,  when  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  a  way  into 
the  wilderness.  As  the  number  of  settlements  increased, 
many  of  these  paths  became  well  marked,  and  wide  enough  to 
accomodate  rude  vehicles  called  "drags"  which  were  drawn 
by  horses.  There  are  some  accounts  of  the  use  of  ox  carts  as 
modes  of  conveying  supplies.  The  lakes  and  larger  streams 
made  the  journey  easier  for  the  settler  who  could  utilize  them. 
Many  came  into  the  district  about  Lake  Champlain,  and  also 
that  along  the  Connecticut  valley,  by  boats  in  summer,  and 
sleighs  in  winter.  Canoes  were  frequently  used  on  the  smaller 
streams.  The.-e  often  had  to  be  carried  around  falls  and 
rapids.1 

ILovejoy:     History   of   Royalton,    p.    59. 
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A  few  treasured  house  furnishings,  cooking  utensils, 
cloth,  tools,  and  seed  for  the  first  planting,  made  up  the  lug- 
gage of  these  pioneer  travellers.  They  depended  largely  on 
hunting  and  fishing  for  food  along  the  way,  and  a  thicket  of 
evergreen  boughs  formed  a  simple  shelter  for  the  night.  In 
many  cases  cows  were  brought  with  the  original  party,  but  more 
often  the  men  of  a  certain  district  banded  together  and 
agreed  upon  some  of  their  number  to  make  a  special  journey 
to  drive  the  cattle  and  hogs  to  the  new  settlements.  Cows 
were  so  important  for  dairy  purposes,  and  hogs  so  few,  that 
any  meat  except  game  was  a  luxury  in  the  early  period  of 
settlement.     But  venison  and  bear  meat  were  plentiful. 

The  first  task  which  lay  at  the  hand  of  the  pioneer  was 
the  construction  of  a  shelter.  A  rough  log  hut  with  a  dirt 
floor,  or  one  of  split  logs,  and  windows  and  door  closed  by 
skins  or  blankets,  was  the  usual  form  of  dwelling.  This  was 
gradually  improved  as  the  man  of  the  house  had  time  to  spare 
from  his  chief  work — that  of  making  a  clearing  for  his  crops. 
Trees  were  felled  at  once,  and  at  the  proper  season  seed  was 
planted  among  the  stumps.  Corn  was  usually  the  first  crop.  The 
newly  turned  soil  was  inmost  cases  very  fertile,  and  responded 
with  an  abundant  harvest.  A  pioneer  of  Middlebury,  in  the 
Champlain  valley,  kept  a  record  of  his  first  planting  among  the 
fallen  trees.  It  was  made  on  the  tenth  of  June,  and  by  the 
tenth  of  August  the  ears  were  read}'  for  roasting.1  Sometimes 
the  corn  was  caught  by  an  early  frost,  before  the  ears  were 
mature  enough  to  serve  for  seed  for  the  next  season.  This  was  a 
real  calamity  to  the  settler,  and  he  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  walk  miles  to  replace  his  supply  of  seed,  bringing  it  in  a 
sack  on  his  back.  Corn  was  the  chief  article  of  food  for 
the  settlers  in  the  first  years  of  settlement,  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  grain  raised  the  first  season  in  the  new  home.  It  was 
dried,  pounded,  and  made  into  pudding  which  was  served 
with  milk.  Baked,  it  served  as  bread,  in  the  form  of  the 
New  England  "Johnny-cake." 
'Swift:     Middlebury,   p.    197. 
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Before  grist,  mills  were  built,  or   when  (lie  distance  to 
the  nearest  one  was  too  great  to  be  travelled,  the  pioneers 

ground  their  corn  in  a  plumping  mill.  This  was  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  hard  wood  stump,  and  attaching  a  stone,  or 
some  other  weight  to  a  sapling  which  hung  over  the  stump. 
The  corn  was  put.  in  the  stump  and  pounded  by  the  swinging 
up  and  down  of  the  stone.  The  sapling  served  as  a  spring 
to  help  lift  the  stone.  The  demand  for  grist  mills  was  so  great 
that  rewards  of  land  were  sometimes  offered  to  those  who  would 
build  them.  Meetings  of  the  proprietors  of  certain  grants 
were  held  before  the  journey  to  the  land  was  undertaken,  in 
which  it  was  voted,  to  insure  the  building  of  a  grist  mill. 
The  proprietors  of  Arlington,  in  southwestern  Vermont,  who 
came  from  Connecticut,  '  'Voted  to  give  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
anyone  who  would  set  up  a  grist  mill.  Remember  Baker 
(who  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  western  Vermont)  built  a 
gristmill  and  sawmill,  accepting  this  offer."1  In  supplying 
this  need  the  Vermont  settlers  were  especially  favored  by 
the  abundance  of  two  great  natural  resources,  forests  and  water 
power.  This  advantage  becomes  very  evident  wdien  compared 
with  the.  difficulties  under  which  the  pioneers  of  the  Middle 
West  migration  labored;  to  a  great  extent,  lacking  these  two 
resources.  In  almost  every  part  of  Vermont  timber  suitable 
for  building  was  readily  available,  and  water-power  sites  were 
numerous.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  the  years  before 
manufacturing  was  developed  in  Vermont,  to  obtain  the 
saw  and  the  iron  crank  which  propelled  it,  from  the  older 
settlements.  There  are  man}'  accounts  of  the  journeys 
that  were  made  to  bring  sawrs  and  cranks  to  the  newly  erected 
mills.  The  saw  and  crank  for  a  mill  erected  at  Newbury  in 
1764  were  brought  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  A  sled 
was  built  to  haul  them  over  the  snow  and  ice  to  the  settlement, 
and  several  of  the  .settlers  undertook  the  errand  on  snow- 
shoes.  They  encountered  some  very  cold  weather,  and  nearly 
perished  from  exposure, 

IHeinenway :     Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I .,  p.  122. 
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This  crank.  .  .did  service  some  twenty  years  in  the  first 
sawmill  in  town.  It  was  then  transferred,  ..  .and  outlasted 
several  mills  until  1S71 ,  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  "up  and 
down"  saw  mill  went  into  decay.  The  crank  is  still  preserved. 
It  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.1 

With  the  increase  in  the  acreage  cleared,  the  variety  of 
crops  which  the  settlers  raised  was  increased.  Wheat  followed 
corn  as  an  early  crop.  White  flour  was  considered  a  luxury. 
An  carl}-  historian  says  of  the  pioneers: 

"Their  leading  idea  was  to  grow  wheat  both  for 
home  use  and  with  which  to  pay  for  their  land.  Brought 
up  on  the  brown  bread  of  old  Connecticut,  they  hoped 
by  coming  here  to  indulge  in  thewheaten  loaf..  .  Most 
of  the  newly  cleared  fields  produced  wheat  in  rich  lux- 
uriance."2 

Forty  bushels  was  considered  a  good  crop  from  an  acre 
of  new  land,  tho  the  average  crop  was  only  about  twenty-four 
bushels.  One  pioneer  in  the  year  1791  raised  '  'seven  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  from  a  little  less  than  thirty  acres  of  new  land, 
and.  .  .one  acre  was  kn  own  to  yield  over  forty-three  bushels." 

Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat  were  soon  added  to 
the  list  of  grains.  A  greater  variety  of  crops  was  grown  than 
at  the  present  time,  since  the  settler  depended  largely  on  his 
own  acres  for  supplies.  Seed  was  exchanged  betweeen  settle- 
ments. Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Fort 
Number  Four  was  located,  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  ex- 
change for  central  and  eastern  Vermont  in  the  early  years. 
Buckwheat  was  valued  for  the  supply  of  honey  which  it  furn- 
ished to  the  beekeeper.  Flax  was  an  important  crop. 
Hemp  and  tobacco  were  raised  to  a  slight  extent.  Hay  was 
abundant  in  most  sections. 

1  Wells:     Newbury,    pp.    33-34. 
2lIol)isler:     History  of  Pawlet,  p.  54-55. 
3 Weeks:     Salisbury,    p.    70. 
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Each  family  had  a  garden  whore  peas,  beans,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  were  raised. 
Potatoes  were  introduced  early,  and  became  a  valuable  crop. 
They  were  raised  in  Newbury  in  1702,  the  first  year  of  settle- 
ment, from  seed  brought  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Potatoes  were  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  New 
England  by  Irish  immigrants  in  1719. 


Lt>* 


"  'So  late  as  1750'  says  Coffin's  history  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  'should  any  person  have  raised 
so  large  a  quantity  as  five  bushels,  great  would 
have  been  the  inquiry  among  his  neighbors,  in 
what  manner  he  could  dispose  of  such  abundance.' 
They  were  first  raised  in  beds  like  onions.  Yet 
little  more  than  ten  years  later  their  use  had  be- 
come general."1 

The  settlers  found  a  great  variety  of  native  berries  in 
Vermont.  The  wild  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
cherries,  and  in  some  sections  blueberries,  and  cranberries, 
were  valued  additions  to  the  diet.  The  historian  of  Salis- 
bury says  that  the  cranberry  bush  "is  found  in  all  our  swamps, 
and  when  transferred  to  the  garden  flourishes  in  a  remarkable 
manner."2  Wild  cherries  were  used  to  flavor  rum.  Frost 
grapes  were  used  in  pickles.  The  native  berries  and  fruits  were 
soon  supplemented  by  varieties  brought  from  the  older  settle- 
ments. The  settlers,  many  of  whom  came  from  Connecticut 
1  'where  fruit  was  raised  in  great  abundance,  "3  naturally  made  an 
effort  to  establish  orchards  as  soon  as  possible.  There  were 
some  attempts  at  planting  seed  before  the  family  came  to 
settle,  just  as  in  some  instances  the  first  corn  was  planted  in 
advance  of  settlement.  Apples,  plums,  pears,  and  certain 
varieties  of  grapes  were  raised  very  successfully,  but  the 
climate  was  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  peach  and  quince 


'Wells:     History  of  Newbury,  p.  35. 

Weeks:     Salisbury,    p.    83. 
3lbid:     p.  89. 
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trees.  Apples  were  extensively  used  for  cider,  and  the  various 
fruits  were  dried  for  winter  use. 

Sugar  was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  in  the  form  of  maple 
sugar  and  of  honey.  White  sugar  was  a  rare  luxury,  brought 
in  in  small  quantities  with  the  strictly  limited  supplies  which 
could  be  transported.  "Bee  trees'7  were  frequently  found, 
containing  an  abundance  of  honey.  "It  was  not  uncommon 
for  an  expert  hunter  to  find  several  swarms  in  a  single  day, 
each  yielding  from  twenty  to  eighty  and  sometimes  a  hundred 
pounds  of  strained  honey."1  Bees  were  kept  in  hives  which 
required  the  smothering  of  the  bees  to  collect  the  honey,  and 
this  practice  resulted  in  the  gradual  decline  in  the  number  of 
bees.  Maple  sugar  was  made  every  spring.  Vermont  has 
always  been  justly  famous  for  the  production  of  maple  sugar. 
The  early  settlers  found  it  a  valuable  asset  in  their  larders, 
and  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  improved  trans- 
portation, an  item  of  commerce.  The  close  of  the  "  sugar- 
ing" season  was  often  made  a  holiday  tune,  and  widely  scattered 
neighbors  came  together  for  a ''sugaring  oft"— a  festival  which 
is  still  held  in  rural  Vermont.  To  one  who  has  participated 
in  a  real f  'sugaring  off",  it  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience. 
The  fragrant  boiling  syrup  which  is  poured  on  the  huge  pans 
of  white,  hardpacked  snow,  the  platters  piled  high  with  crisp, 
brown  doughnuts,  the  pickles,  and  butternuts,  contribute 
to  a  "feast  fit  for  the  gods." 

Another  article  of  food  which  the  forests  furnished  the 
settler  was  a  variety  of  nuts.  Butternuts,  hazelnuts,  and  beech- 
nuts were  plentiful.  The  butternut  is  a  particularly  rich  and 
delicious  nut,  and  was  sometimes  used  in  bread,  ground  with 
flour.  Beechnuts  and  acorns  were  fed  to  hogs.  In  the  fall, 
after  the  first  frosts  when  the  nuts  fell,  hogs  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  feed  on  them.  There  are  certain  accounts  of 
the  hogs  having  been  left  to  care  for  themselves  thru  the 
winter  in  this   way.     In  view  of  the  severe  cold,  and  the 

1Weeks:  Salisbury,  pp.  103-107. 
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heavy  snows  common  to  Vermont,  it  would  seem  that  this 
probably  was  not  a  common  practice. 

The  flax  was  an  important  product  of  the  early  days. 
For  about  the  first  fifty  years  of  settlement  in  Vermont  most 
of  the  cloth  used  was  made  in  the  home.  The  women  of  the 
household  became  very  proficient  in  weaving  and  spinning, 
and  there  was  much  rivalry  among  experts,  to  produce  the 
most  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  finest  materials. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  each  communtity  to  have  enough 
sheep  to  furnish  wool  for  the  homespun  clothes.  The  pioneers 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  sheep  because  of  the  danger 
from  wolves.  It  was  a  common  experience  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing, to  find  wolf  and  bear  tracks  in  the  snow  about  the  cabins. 
And  it  was  often  necessary  to  build  strong  pens  to  insure  the 
cattle  and  sheep  from  attack.  AVool  became  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  commerce,  as  will  be  made  evident  in  a 
discussion  of  the  trade  of  the  region.  Dye  for  the  cloth  woven 
was  made  from  butternut  bark,  and  nearly  every  household 
afforded  indigo  dye  for  coloring  the  "linsey  woolsey." 

During  the  long  wintei-s  when  there  was  little  that  could 
be  done  in  improving  the  land,  attention  was  turned  to  the 
dwelling,  and  to  increasing  the  number  of  conveniences  for  the 
household  needs.  Tubbs,  chairs,  and  benches  were  built  of  bark 
and  saplings.  Wooden  dishes, .  .  bowls  for  the  hasty  pudding,  and 
basins  in  which  to  '  'set "  the  milk.  .  .were  carved  out  of  poplar 
or  pine  which  had  been  sawed  into  smooth  pieces.  The  wooden 
troughs  which  were  inserted  into  the  maple  trees  to  catch 
the  sap,  were  made  ready  for  the  spring  sugar  season.  There 
were  almost  innumerable  tasks  to  which  the  resourceful 
settler  turned  his  hand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
family  of  the  settler  as  they  were  gathered  in  the  rough  cabin 
on  a  winter  day— each  one  busy  with  some  task  for  the  common 
good — the  women  with  weaving  and  spinning,  or  preparing 
their  simple  meal,  and  the  men  with  knives  and  saws  making 
some  article  of  furniture.  Perhaps  the  thoughts  of  all  turned 
to  the  old  homes  from  which  they  had  come,  and  they  longed 
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for  news  of  their  former  neighbors  and  friends.  But  always 
they  looked  forward  with  courage  and  hopefulness  to  the 
spring,  and  the  compensations  which  the  future  would  bring 
them  as  a  reward  of  their  patient  labor.  Nor  was  the  winter 
entirely  without  its  own  compensations.  It  must  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  the  pioneer  to  hear  his  axe  ring  out  on  a  clear 
winter  morning,  as  he  extended  his  clearing,  and  piled  the  logs 
to  be  burned,  carefully  saving  the  ashes  for  potash,  which  were 
prized  as  a  source  of  income.  It  is  probable  that  even  in 
his  absorption  in  his  task,  he  was  not  entirely  oblivious  to  his 
surroundings.  The  beauty  of  the  stretch  of  rolling  country 
marked  by  patches  of  dark  evergreens  which  stood  out  against 
the  snow,  and  the  mountains  sharply  outlined  against  a  blue 
sky,  must  have  made  him  feel  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  pleasant 
places. 

The  number  and  variety  of  industries  increased  with  the 
development  of  the  region.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  home 
manufacture  of  clothing  skins  and  furs  were  used  for  moccasins, 
mittens,  and  coats.  Deer  were  numerous,  and  otter,  mink, 
sable,  raccoon,  and  muskrat  were  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  beaver  had  generally  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  state.  Otter  and  sable  also  soon  practically 
disappeared,  but  mink,  raccoon,  and  muskrat  are  still  found 
in  Vermont.  The  Pawlet  town  record  says  that  the  last 
beaver  known  in  that  vicinity  was  killed  in  1S00.1  An  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  chronicles  of  Shoreham  of  a  soldier  who 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  who  stayed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  hunting.  "The  winter  of  1765  he  spent 
in  Shoreham,  in  a  hut  constructed  of  pine  and  hemlock  boughs, 
without  seeing  a  human  being  for  six  months,  during  which  he 
caught  70  beavers.  ??~  At  first  the  settlers  treated  their  own 
leather,  but  tanneries  were  soon  introduced,  and  nearly  every 
community  had  one  or  more.     These  were  often  very  crude 


^ollister:    Pawlet,    p.    87. 

2IIemenway  Historical  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
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affairs.  One  is  described  as  having"  vats. . .  .on  the  flat  near  the 
brook,  without  any  covering  aside  from  a  few  loose  boards 
thrown  over  them,  and  covered  with  tan  bark  in  winter  to 
keep  them  from  freezing. "*  With  the  introduction  of  tanneries, 
and  the  improvement  in  leather,  shoemaking  became  an  im- 
portant trade.  The  travelling  shoemaker  was  a  figure  in  the 
early  settlements.  He  came  to  live  in  the  home  while  he  set 
up  his  bench  and  made  shoes  for  the  entire  family.  Later 
shoe  shops  were  opened  as  settlements  grew  to  the  establish- 
ment of  villages. 

With  the  abundance  of  timber  that  was  at  hand  in  Ver- 
mont, it  was  natural  that  wood  using  industries  would  be  early 
developed.  The  crude  liome  manufacture  of  wooden  dishes, 
furniture,  and  implements,  gave  way  to  the  cooperage  trade. 
Cooper's  tools  were  brought  from  the  older  settlements. 
Four  years  after  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  town  of 
Newbury,  a  settler  from  Norwich,  south  of  Newbury,  "having 
tools  for  cooperage  made  pails  and  tubs  and  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  sufficiently  frozen,  put  them  on  a  handsled,  and 
drew  them  to  Newbury  on  the  ice  and  exchanged  them  for 
corn.'-'"  Pails  and  tubs  were  in  great  demand  for  various 
household  uses,  and  particularly  for  sap  and  syrup  containers 
in  connection  with  the  maple  sugar  harvest,  and  also  for  the 
shipment  of  potash. 

A  large  majority  of  the  settlers  of  Vermont,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  settlement,  were 
of  English  descent.     In  one  early  chronicle  it  is  asserted  that 

"A  large  proportion  of  our  early  settlers  were 
skilled  mechanics,  ax.d  were  trained  under  the  old 
English  law  that  prescribed  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship. "3 

It  is  in) certain  to  wThat  extent  this  was  true,  but  all  records 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  were  many  skillful  workers 

1Aldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Richford,  p.  462. 
2Goddard  and  Partridge:     History  of  Norwich,  p.  27. 
3Hollister:     History  of  Pssdet,  p.  62. 
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among  the  people  of  this  time.  Certainly  they  were  worthy 
inheritors  of  the  natural  resources  which  were  theirs  io 
utilize.  Example  of  their  wood  and  metal  work  are  still 
here  to  bear  witness  for  them,  and  much  beautiful  hand- 
woven  linen,  and  many  homespun  bedspreads  are  cherished 
by  their  descendants. 

Iron  work  was  the  next  step  after  the  development  of 
cooperage,  but  even  after  facilities  for  various  manufacture  of 
iron  had  been  established,  a  great  deal  of  woodwork  continued. 
Iron  was  for  many  years  difficult  to  obtain,  while  wood  was 
always  plentiful.  The  first  iron  of  which  record  has  been 
found  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Massachusetts, 
where  iron  was  worked  very  early.  It  was  brought  in  boats 
up  the  Connecticut.  After  the  maimer  of  many  other  in- 
dustries, forges  were  found  in  the  home  of  the  early  settler. 
Here  he  turned  out  hand  made  nails  for  use  in  his  improved 
house  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  sawmill.  Larger 
forges  were  presently  established,  to  which  the  work  of  the 
community  was  brought.  Some  native  iron  was  mined  and 
worked.  The  town  records  of  a  number  cf  towns  report  iron 
ore  mined.  There  is  a  record  of  iron  works  at  Sheldon,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  that  were  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  people  of  that  vicinity.  In  1799  a  furnace 
and  forge  were  built  which  did  a  prosperous  business.  More 
than  a  hundred  men  were  said  to  have  been  employed  getting 
out  ore  for  this  forge.  "On  account  of  the  good  business  done 
by  the  furnace  company,  iron  was  long  called  'Sheldon  cur- 
rency.' "l  At  an  earlier  date,  1785,  large  iron  works  were 
built  at  Fair  Haven.  The  owner  built  a  dam  at  the  falls  and 
petitioned  "the  General  assembly  of  the  state,  which  was  then 
an  independent  sovereignty,  to  lay  a  duty  of  twe  pence  per 
pound,  on  nails,  to  enable  him  to  build  his  works  and  supply 
the  state."2 


iAkhicIj:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Sheldon,  p.  620. 
Hemenway:     Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  p.  53;  III,  p.  699. 
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Mills  with  trip  hammers  and  anvils  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes,  axes,  and  hoes  were  established.  The  names  of 
many  experts  in  these  various  lines  are  recorded  in  the  town 
histories.  Great  pride  was  taken  in  turning  out  fine  tools. 
Carding  and  fulling  mills  were  introduced  about  the  year  1800. 
Sawmills  were  constantly  improved  and  enlarged.  The  lum- 
ber business  increased  and  flourished  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  settlers.  A  few  woolen  mills  were  set  up.  A 
paper  mill  was  built  in  Frir  Haven  in  1790.  Paper  manufactured 
in  this  mill  is  still  in  existence.  The  pulp  wood  industry  in- 
creased in  Vermont,  but  largely  to  supply  paper  mills  in  southern 
New  England.  Poplar  which  is  used  for  paper  pulp  is  still 
very  plentiful  in  the  state. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  how  extensively  quarries 
were  operated  in  the  early  days.  A  marble  quarry  was  opened 
in  Dorset  in  western  Vermont,  in  1785. *  One  in  Middle- 
bury,  opened  in  1803,  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  do  ex- 
tensive marble  manufacturing,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
machine  for  sawing  marble  that  was  operated  in  Vermont.2 
It  is  probable  that  granite  was  quarried  at  about  the  same 
time.  It  is  likely  that  both  marble  and  granite  were  used 
earlier  than  any  recorded  dates  of  their  use.  There  is  a 
record  of  ''native  granite"  mill  stones  that  were  used  in  a 
mill  originally  erected  for  sawing  in  1796. 3  Slate  quarries  were 
also  opened  at  an  early  date.  There  were  many  slate  quarries, 
especially  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  which  were  worked 
in  a  small  way  by  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  occurred. 
Lime-kilns  were  erected  early,  especially  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  Slate  and  limestone  were  used  for  the  back 
stones  of  fireplaces  and  chimneys.  With  the  improvement  in 
building,  brickyards  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  lime  was  in  great  demand  for  making  mortar.  After 


'Hemenway:     Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  p.  189. 

2Ibid:     p.    189. 

3Aklrieh:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Richford,  p.  452. 
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the  opening  of  marble  quarries,  marble  to  some  extent  took 
the  place  of  slate  and  limestone  hearths  and  fireplace  stones. 

Occasionally  there  were  rather  unusual  manufacturing 
industries  of  which  accounts  are  given.  "In  181]  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass — on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Dun- 
more.  About  40  operators  were  employed  in  this  factory 
several  years."1  The  sand  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Dunmore 
was  suitable  for  use  in  this  product.  Probably  the  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  this  time  were  that  the 
character  of  building  was  improving,  there  was  a  demand  for 
glass,  and  transportation  of  glass  from  outside  was  difficult. 

The  decade  beginning  at  about  the  year  1780  seems  to 
have  been  a  time  of  rapid  extension  of  the  various  early  in- 
dustries, and  of  great  increase  in  the  erection  of  mills  and 
factories.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  when  some  of  the  settle- 
ments were  abandoned  because  of  danger  from  British  attack, 
those  which  were  undisturbed  were  very  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources.  Vergcnnes,  which  is  on  the  Otter 
Creek  at  a  point  seven  miles  from  Lake  Champlain,  seems  to 
have  been  typical  of  the  period.  ''The  active  blast  furnace, 
air  furnace,  rolling,  grist,  saw,  and  fulling  mill,  wire  factory, 
and  busy  forges,  clustered  fast  around  this  vast  reservoir 
[the  Falls  of  Vergennes]  of  water-power,  and  not  less  than  177 
tons  of  shot,  for  the  war,  were  cast  here." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Econo mic  Development. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  Vermont,  which 
advanced  with  the  settlement  of  the  state,  established  a  basis 
for  the  growth  of  commerce  and  trade.  Early  trade  was 
local  in  character,  and  dealt  largely  in  those   raw  products 

1  Weeks:     Salisbury,  p.   133. 

Hemenway:     Vermont    Historical    Gazetteer,    Vol.   I.    Vergennes, 
p.  106. 
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with  which  the  .settler  was  daily  concerned  in  clearing  his  land 
and  providing  for  his  family.  Furs  and  skins  were  items  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  settler.  The  surplus  over 
those  needed   for   the   manufacture  of  clothing  in   his  own 

household  was  gathered  annually  and  sold  to  fur  dealers.  Most 
of  the  furs  thus  collected  were  taken  down  the  Connecticut 
to  Massachusetts  markets.  As  already  stated,  one  of  the 
the  first  manufactured  products  which  constituted  a  source  of 
revenue  was  potash.  Because  this  simple  manufacture 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  clearing  of  the  land,  which  was 
his  first,  necessity,  nearly  every  early  settler  had  Iris  crude 
ashery.  When  logs,  which  were  not  needed  for  lumber  and 
fence  rails,  were  burned,  the  ashes  were  saved  and  made  into 
what  was  known  as  "salts"  of  "potash".  The  ashery  con- 
sisted of  a  large  iron  kettle  set  over  an  arch.  The  ashes  were 
leached  and  lye  boiled  to  the  state  of  potash.  Like  many  of 
the  other  industries,  the  individual  asherys  were  given  up, 
as  the  population  increased,  and  larger  ones  were  established 
in  the  villages.  Because  of  its  slight  weight  and  bulk,  potash 
was  one  of  the  first  products  to  be  carried  to  market,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  marketable  products  for  which  the  settlers  ob- 
tained cash.  This  product  some  times  called  pearl  ash  or  potash 
according  to  its  quality,  sold  for  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
hundred  weight.1  The  production  of  potash  naturally  fell 
off  as  the  settlements  became  established.  It  shortly  be- 
came more  profitable  to  turn  the  logs  into  lumber,  or  to  sell 
logs  to  lumber  companies,  than  to  burn  them  for  the  manu- 
facture of  potash.  By  the  earl}-  eighteen  hundreds  many 
asherys  were  abandon  d. 

This  by-product  of  the  forest  thus  gave  way  to  the  lum- 
ber industry.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  lumbering 
to  a  certain  extent  was  carried  on  before  and  during  the  period 
of  the  greatest  production  of  potash.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  lumber  was  carried  on  be- 


1  Jones:     Waitsfieid,  p.  1G3. 
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fore,  actual  settlement  took  place  in  Vermont,  unless  we  count 
the  early  French  attempts  at  occupation  as  settlement.  The 
town  of  Swanton,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  the  French  held 
territory  for  a  time,  gives  a  record  of  early  lumbering: 

"A   saw  mill  for  manufacturing  lumber  (pine 
logs  into  plank  and  boards)  was  built  in  the  days  of 

the  French  settlement,  some  years  prior  to  the  French 
and  Indian  war. .  .  The  enormous  growth  of  white  pine 
in  this  section,  and  the  demand  at  Quebec,  to  which 
there  was  water  communication,  led  to  the  erection 
of  a  sawmill  here  at  so  early  a  period."1 

When  a  company  of  settlers  came  into  this  region  in 
1789,  they  found  hundreds  of  pine  logs,  many  of  which  were 
still  sound,  piled  beside  the  river.  The  mill  was  destroyed. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  shipment  of  mast 
timber  from  eastern  and  central  Vermont  at  an  early  period 
before  settlement.  In  a  number  of  Lake  Champlain  towns 
the  lumber  business,  and  allied  industries,  the  making  of 
potash,  and  wooden  casks  in  which  to  ship  it,  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  wharves  and  storehouses.  From  this  section,  from  the 
towns  of  Georgia,  Shelburne,  Swanton,  and  others,  the 
lumber  trade  was  largely  carried  on  with  Quebec.  Oak, 
Norway  pine,  and  white  pine  were  the  principal  kinds  shipped. 
The  timber  was  gotten  out  by  the  settlers  in  time  they  could 
spare  from  the  other  work  on  their  land.  Often  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  woe  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  raft  of  lum- 
ber. It  sometimes  took  a  year  to  cut  and  raft  the  lumber  to 
Quebec,  and  return  to  a  Champlain  port.  Burlington  was 
one  of  the  more  important  lumber  ports  of  this  early  period. 
Rafts  rigged  with  sails,  for  use  when  the  wind  was  favorable 
travelled  with  the  current  of  the  Sorel  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  fust  saw  mill  in  the  Burlington  district  was  built  by 
Ira  Allen,  at  Winooski  falls  on  the  Onion  river,  and  to  it  much  of 
the  timber  was  brought  to  be  prepared  for  market.     A  number 


lAldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Swanton,  p.  403. 
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of  dealers  in  lumber  went  into  business  in  rather  a  large  way 
in  Burlington,  buying  lumber  for  their  rafts  from  the  smaller 
producers.  The  first  recorded  raft  of  0:1k  to  be  shipped  from 
Burlington  was  dispatched  in  1 794,  and  the  first  one  of  Norway 
pine,  in  179G.  '  'In  a  few  years  a  large  trade  in  oak  timber  for 
ship  building,  Norway  and  white  pine  for  masts  and  spars, 
square  timber  and  deals  sprang  up.  "1  Some  of  this  material 
was  used  for  the  construction  of  ships  within  the  state.  Ver- 
gennes,  on  Otter  Creek,  boasted  of  having  '  'facilities  for  ship- 
building. .  .  .as  good  as  any  in  the  state.  Here  was  fitted 
up  the  flotilla  which  the  victorious  McDonough  commanded 
in  Plattsburg  Bay  September  11,  1814.  "2 

Incident  to  the  lumber  trade  and  the  building  of  wharves 
and  storehouses,  was  the  development  of  a  general  store  for 
barter  and  trade  in  small  wares.  Much  of  this  trade  was 
carried  on  across  the  border  with  the  "Province,"  as  the 
contiguous  Canadian  territory  was  locally  called.  The  war 
of  1812  brought  about  certain  developments  in  regard  to  this 
trade,  which  reveal  in  a  striking  manner  the  effects  of  geographi- 
cal conditions  on  the  political  attitude  of  the  people  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  historian 
of  this  period,  that  altho  the  war  of  1812  was  waged  largely 
in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  maritime  states,  these 
states  strongly  opposed  the  war  because  it  interfered  with 
their  maritime  trade. 

"In  the  opposition  (to  the  war)  was  found  all  of 
New  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  coastless 
state  of  Vermont..  .The  leader  in  the  opposition,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  Massachusetts,  moved  by  her 
dominant  maritime  interests.  "3 

It  is  true  that  the  state  of  Vermont  as  a  whole  warmly 
championed  the  conduct  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  threw  her 


!Hemcnwa3':     Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  517-518. 
2l'bid:     p.  3  06. 
Semple:     American  History  in  its  Geographic  Conditions,  pp.  135-6. 
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best  efforts  into  the  cause.  Large  numbers  of  men  even  from  the 
northern  towns  where  opposition  was  strong,  served  in  the 
war — and  ships  were  fitted  out  at  Vergennes.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  were  within  the  state  the  same  sectional 
differences  of  opinion  that  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  which  were,  largely 
geographic  in  their  origin.  The  passage  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  act,  which  cut  oil  the  trade  between  Vermont 
and  her  Canadian  markets,  was  bitterly  resisted  in  many  of 
these  northern  Vermont  towns.  An  example  of  the  stand 
taken  by  these  towns,  tho  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  is  found 
in  the  town  of  Highgate,  which  lies  on  the  Canadian  border 
near  Lake  Cham  plain. 

The  people  of  the  town,  the  historian  says,  were 
peculiarly  situated;  they  were  many  of  them  former 
residents  of  the  province,  and  had  many  things  in 
common  with  the  province  inhabitants;  they  were 
accustomed  to  transport  their  lumber,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  into  Canada,  where  they  were  sold,  or  else  ex- 
changed for  clothing,  salt,  or  other  commodities.  .  . 
which  were  needed .  .  .in  the  locality  in  which  they  lived 
and  were  not  there  readily  obtainable.  Therefore 
when  Congress  passed  the  obnoxious  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  laws,  and  endeavored  by  the  presence 
of  armed  troops  to  enforce  them,  the  people  of  High- 

Sgate  as  v.  ell  as  of  other  localities  regarded  the  measures 
as  extremely  oppressive,. and  a  direct  attack  against 
the  liberties  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  an  attack  which 
created  intense  indignation  throughout  the  town,  and 
one  which  many  persons  were  disposed  to  resist.1  A 
certain  amount  of  illicit  trade  went  on  across  the 
border  throughout  the  period  of  war. 


Canadian  trade  continued  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  Vermont  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  This 
was  true  of  the  eastern  as  well  as  of  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  so  important  along  a  route  from  Montreal  to  the  upper 


lAldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  p.  601. 
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Connecticut,  a  route  which  followed  in  part  one  of  the  old 

Indian  (rails,  that  the  Vermont  legislature  in  1820  appointed  a 
committeee  "to  lay  out  and  establish  a  market  road  from  the 
mouth  of  Wells  river  in  Newbury,  through  the  counties  of 
Caledonia  and  Orleans  to  the  north  line  of  Berkshire,  .... 
This  highway  was  much  used  by  the  people  of  Northeastern 
Vermont  in  the  winter  season,  who  transported  their  produce, 
butter,  and  cheese  to  Montreal,  and  brought  back  on  their 
return  mainly  salt  and  fish,  which  they  received  in  exchange 
for  their  produce  at  that  market."1 

Along  such  highways  as  this  the  inn  and  tavern  of  this 
period  appeared.  Stores  often  wrere  built  at  convenient 
crossroads  or  corners.  Here  much  bartering  was  engaged  in 
between  local  dealers  and  the  merchant  who  was  collecting 
a  load  for  transportation  to  a  more  distant  market.  Trade 
on  the  road  that  was  built  from  Newbury  was  so  good  that  a 
storage  warehouse  was  built  at  Wells  River.  Records  of  the 
trade  at  this  warehouse  from  ''1809  to  1816,  ....  show  that 
a  great  amount  and  variety  of  goods  were  received  there,  and 
that  merchants  and  others,  from  towns  sixty  miles  north  of 
here,  had  their  goods  brought  in  this  way.  About  one-third 
of  the  storage  charges  were  for  ardent  spirits,  and  the  down- 
ward freight  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  hides  and  ashes 
besides  lumber."2  Into  this  local  and  long  distance  trade 
entered  most  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
v/hich  grew  up  with  the  conquering  of  the  frontier,  as  well  as 
the  staple  products  of  home  production,  the  grains,  apples, 
maple  sugar,  potatoes,  and  hay.  "Butter,  cheese,  ashes 
and  salts  of  lye,  were  readily  bartered  at  the  local  store  for 
cotton  goods,  crockery,  salt,  tea,  cured  fish.,  .  .  .  .  "3  Wheat 
was  more  valuable  than  the  coarser  grains  as  an  article  of 
export.  It  was  exchanged  in  the  place  of  cash  in  the  local 
trade,  and  was,  like  potash,  one  of  the  sure  cash  products  in 

Aldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Montgomery,  p.  556. 
2Wells:     Newbury,  p.  301-2. 
3Jonas:     Waitsfield,  p.  167. 
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the  early  export  trade.     Wheat  exported  to  Albany  in  the 
Revolutionary  years  was  worth  forty  cents  a  bushel. 

While  the  embargo  of  the  war  of  1812  worked  a  hardship 
in  certain  ways  on  the  people  of  Vermont,  it  stimulated 
manufacturing.  The  years  following  that  date,  not  only 
saw -an  increase  in  the  number  and  output  of  various 
mills,  but  also  some  experiments  in  manufacturing  under- 
taken. A  cotton  mill,  the  only  one  in  northern  Vermont, 
was  built  at  Swanton  in  1820  to  furnish  yarn  to  the  settlers. 
"The  cotton  for  the  old  mill  came  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
[probably  from  New  York]  to  St.  Albans  Bay,  and  then 
through  the  woods  by  horse  and  ox-teams  to  the  mill."1 
Ship  building  to  provide  boats  for  the  lake  and  river  trade 
was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  before  1820.  Woolen 
mills  gradually  supplemented  hand  work.  There  was  great 
demand  for  wool,  and  it  was  "more  surely  marketable  product 
than  butter  or  even  cheese  .  .  .  nor  must  we  forget  to  mention 
the  old-time  drover  who  gathered  up  the  surplus  of  the 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  and  drove  them  two  hundred  miles 
to  market.  ';2  After  the  first  years  many  more  sheep  and  fewer 
cattle,  were  raised  than  was  the  case  later,  or  at  present  in 
Vermont.3  The  breed  of  sheep  was  improved  about  the 
year  1800,  when  some  choice  sheep  were  brought  in  from 
Connecticut.  Carding  machines  in  mills  were  introduced 
about  1806,  and  helped  to  increased  the  output  of  woolen 
cloth.  Hand  woven  materials  were  still  made  for  home  use, 
and  even  as  an  item  of  trade,  but  not  in  the  quantities  that 
had  formerly  been  pro  -need.  An  original  settler  in  Benning- 
ton, who  lived  to  see  th  .  ■  own  have  "four  thousand  inhabitants," 


'Aldrich:     Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties,  Swanton,  p.  414. 
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claimed  that  in  the  year  17SS  "by  actual  return,  they  made 
twenty-six  thousand  yards  of  cloth  from  flax  of  their  own 
raising."1 

Most  of  the  trade  earned  on  with  areas  outside  the 
state,  went  over  routes  to  Boston  and  other  southern  New 
England  ports,  to  New  York  state  points,  usually  Albany 
and  Troy,  as  well  as  to  the  Canadian  points  previously  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  two  great  routes  which 
largely  served  the  settlers  as  paths  into  a  new  country,  should 
also  serve  them  as  they  progressed  in  economic  development. 
As  was  the  case  in  the  spread  of  settlement,  so  in  the  increase 
in  volume  and  importance  of  Vermont  trade,  the  Connecticut 
and  its  tributary  routes  took  precedence  over  other  lines  for 
traffic . 

In  the  years  before  development  in  western  New  York 
and  in  Ohio  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  furnish  raw  materials 
and  agricultural  products,  the  trade  of  northern  New  England 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  older  settlements.  There 
was  keen  rivalry  for  this  trade  between  Boston,  Hartford, 
Springfield,  New  Haven  and  New  York.  The  development 
in  this  trade  covered  the  period  of  the  utilization  of  water- 
ways, prior  to  the  supremacy  of  railroads.  So  important  to 
Boston  and  the  seacoast  towns,  was  Vermont  trade  which 
flowed  over  this  route,  that  Boston  capital  was  employed  in 
building  canals  around  the  rapids  and  falls  on  the  Connecticut. 
"The  one  at  Bellows  Falls  was  short  and  had  eight  locks. 
There  were  shorter  canals  constructed  at  White  Paver  and 
Water  Queechy.  Boats  were  built  .  .  .  .just  wide  enough  to 
pass  through  the  loci  s  at  these  falls,  and  they  saved  all  the 
labor  and  time  required  before,  to  unload  eachboat,  and  trans- 
port the  merchandise  around  the  rapids  by  teams.  "2  At  about 
the  same  tune  (1820),  the  Champlain  canal  was  built,  making 

'New  Hampshire  State  Papers,   Vol.  26,   Town  Charters,   Vol.   III. 

Appendix,  p.  631. 
2 Wells:     Newbury,  p.  302. 
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water  connection  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson. 
Lumber,  marble,  and  grain  moved  out  of  western  Vermont 
over  this  route  to  a  considerable  extent.  Troy  and  Albany 
continued  to  be  markets  for  grain  and  other  produce.  "The 
expense  of  transportation  to  Troy  for  many  years  was  only 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  and  coarse  grains  would 
hardly  admit  of  transportation  even  at  that  low  price."1 

The  water  routes,  however,  did  not  hold  a  monopoly 
for  the  flow  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  post  roads  developed 
with  the  improved  waterways.  There  was  much  travel  over 
the  roads  to  southern  New  England,  especially  to  Boston. 
Herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  driven  over  these  roads.  The 
produce  of  the  settlers  was  often  taken  by  teams,  and  a  load 
of  various  supplies,  especially  groceries  and  clothing,  brought 
back  on  the  return  trip.  Sometimes  "merchants  went  down 
to  Boston  by  stage,  sending  their  accumulation  of  butter,  wool, 
cheese,  ilax,  grain  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and,  in  winter 
dressed  and  frozen  pork  and  beef  by  teams  that  took  many 
weeks  for  the  round  trip."  Four,  six,  and  eight  horse  stage 
coaches  were  soon  regularly  engaged  in  the  Boston  trade. 
Thus  the  routes  which  led  the  pioneers  into  Vermont  in  search 
of  new  fields  for  enterprise,  were  pressed  into  service  to  take 
the  fruits  of  this  region  back  to  the  older  settlements  from 
which  the  pioneers  came. 


^ollister:    Pawlet,  p.  99. 
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Windsor's  Importance  in  Vermont's 
History 

To  be  invited  to  address  you  in  this,  my  native  town 
and  still  my  home,  and  in  this,  the  most  notable  of  Vermont's 
historic  buildings,  gives  me  real  pleasure.  That  pleasure  is 
the  greater  because  of  my  belief  that  through  the  neglect  of 
some  of  Vermont's  historians  as  well  as  through  the  enter- 
prise of  others  who,  like  myself,  have  had  their  own  towns  or 
group  of  individuals  to  serve  and  honor,  the  place  of  Windsor 
in  Vermont's  written  history  is  not  what  the  town  deserves 
and  because  your  invitation  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  show 
some  forgotten  parts  of  Windsor's  claim  to  historic  impor- 
tance. 

Today  I  shall  not  describe  the  three  celebrated  conven- 
tions held  in  this  town  in  1777,  the  first  of  which  gave  to  the 
State  its  name,  while  the  second  and  third  created  the  State 
and  gave  to  it  its  corporate  existence  and  its  first  constitution ; 
nor  shall  I  touch  upon  the  first  session  of  Vermont's  legislature 
held  here  in  1778,  although  upon  these  several  events  mainly 
hangs  Windsor's  fame  as  far  as  printed  history  is  concerned. 
Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  Windsor  as  the  first  town  of  Vermont 
in  culture  and  social  life  through  the  Last  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  nor 
yet  upon  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  early  artisans 
and  inventors  of  this  town  have  had  upon  industries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Any  of  these  topics  is  worthy  of 
discussion  before  this  Society  and  some  of  them  form  the 
subject  of  addresses  at  today's  meeting.  My  paper,  however, 
will  be  limited  to  Windsor's  importance  in  Vermont  History 
in  the  days  before  the  establishment  of  State  government. 

*   *   *  * 

All  readers  of  Vermont  history  know  that  one  of  the 
treasured  grievances  of  the  settlers  upon  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  one  of  the  potent 
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causes  of  secession  from  New  York  was  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  sitting  at 
Albany  in  June  1770,  in  declaring  that  titles  to  real  estate 
granted  by  New  York  were  valid  as  against  titles  for  the 
same  property  derived  under  charters  granted  by  Benning 
Wentworth  as  the  Royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
holding  that  the  Benning  Wentworth  charters  were  actually 
void.  It  was  from  that  tribunal  that  Ethan  Allen,  as  defeated 
counsel  for  the  New  Hampshire  grantees,  bowed  himself  out 
with  the  oracular  observation  that  "the  gods  of  the  valleys 
are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills." 

The  court  proceedings  were  actions  of  ejectment  brought 
by  several  men  who  claimed  title  under  New  York  grants 
against  settlers  who  claimed  title  under  New  Hampshire 
grants.  The  property  in  question  was  in  and  about  Shafts- 
bury  and  Bennington  and  the  townships  just  northward,  the 
region  in  which  an  eminent  Vermont  historian  and  former 
honored  President  of  this  Society,  the  Honorable  Hiland 
Hall,  took  special  interest.  He  devoted  a  large  part  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  "Early  History  of  Vermont"  to  these 
ejectment  cases  and  yet,  with  all  his  diligence  in  research, 
he  never  once  intimated  that  these  cases  were  of  Windsor 


origin 


We  must  go  back  several  years  to  get  the  posture  of 
affairs  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  at  the  time  these  eject- 
ment suits  were  brought.  From  the  winter  of  1749-50  down 
to  the  year  1764  Benning  Wentworth,  as  the  Royal  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  issuing  town- 
shi]  •  charters  in  the  re;,  on  we  now  call  Vermont.  In  the  year 
1704  the  King  in  Com  cil  declared  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut Paver  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Provinces  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  Thereupon,  in  the  spring 
of  1765,  the  Province  of  New  York,  which  before  Went- 
worth's  day  had  made  several  somewhat  indefinite  grants 
extending  perhaps  into  the  disputed  territory,  proceeded  to 
issue  new  land  grants  for  acreage  clearly  included  within  that 
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already  granted  by  Wentworth.  One  of  these  New  York 
Grants  was  significant  in  dale,  in  extent,  in  locality  and  in 
the  names  of  the  grantees.  It  was  made  on  May  1,  17G5;  it 
embraced  twenty-six  thousand  acres;  it  covered  parts  of 
Arlington,  Sunderland  and  Manchester  already  granted  by 
Benning  Wentworth  and  already  partially  settled  by  grantees 
under  Wentworth's  charters;  and  it  was  issued  in  favor  of 
James  Duane,  John  Taber  Kempe  and  Walter  Rutherford. 
Of  these  three  grantees  Duane  was  the  leader  of  the  New 
York  Bar:  Kempe  was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Province: 
Rutherford  was  a  member  of  one  of  New  York's  distin- 
guished, respected  and  influential  families.  Yet  with  a  grant 
of  such  vast  area  in  the  hands  of  men  of  such  strength  and 
standing  no  proceeding  whatever  was  pressed  by  the  grantees 
against  the  New  Hampshire  settlers  or  claimants  for  more 
than  four  years.  Why  was  it  that  in  the  autumn  of  1769  we 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  ejectment  cases?  Why  should  they 
have  been  brought  and  pressed  at  that  particular  time? 

There  had  come  to  Windsor  on  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  from  Plainfield  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  the 
3rear  1766  Captain  William  Dean.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  his  sons,  William  Dean  junior  and  Y\rillard, 
and  perhaps  several  other  members  of  the  family.  A  year  or 
two  later  we  find  Phinehas  Dean  as  a  considerable  land  owner 
in  Windsor  and  a  year  or  two  later  still  we  find  Reuben  Dean 
a  resident  on  Windsor's  town  street  and  afterwards Jknown 
as  the  maker  of  the  first  seal  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  But 
the  largest  land  owner  of  the  family  was  Captain  William 
Dean  himself  whose  holdings  though  scattered  through  the 
township  were  large  i  in  the  district  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the 
Mill  Brook  and  along  the  Connecticut  River  on  what  was 
called  from  the  beginning  "The  Lower  Meadow."  I  speak 
of  him  as  a  land  owner:  to  be  more  exact  or  to  avoid  a  debat- 
able point  I  should  say  that  he  claimed  title  to  many  acres 
under  the  Benning  Wentworth  charter  for  the  town  of 
Windsor. 
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Ot  Captain  William  Dean's  character  and  education  I 
know  but  little.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  Church 
member  or  a  contributor  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Congregational  Church  in  Windsor.  No  particular  scrap  of 
writing  of  his  other  than  an  occasional  signature  has  come 
to  my  sight.  There  were  people  in  Windsor  who  believed  him 
not  strictly  honest.  He  came  to  Windsor  to  make  money 
b}r  husbandry  and  by  lumbering,  an  adventurer  of  the  stuff 
of  which  real  American  progressives  are  made,  the  sort  that 
advanced  by  work  rather  than  by  words.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  hypocrite.  He  had  or  thought  he  had  some 
enemies  in  town.  At  least,  he  said  that  his  neighbors, 
Israel  Curtis  and  Benjamin  Wait — two  substantial  Windsor 
settlers — were  angered  because  he  had  been  quick  to 
secure  a  deed  of  certain  Windsor  lands  which  they  had 
contemplated  buying  and  that  they,  out  of  spite,  had 
lodged  with  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  King's  Woods 
in  North  America  a  complaint  charging  Captain  Dean  with 
felling  white  pine  trees  that  had  been  reserved  for  masts  for 
the  Royal  Navy. 

It  was  a  serious  offence,  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, under  the  Statutes  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  King 
George  I  and  King  George  II  to  cut  white  pines  without  the 
consent  of  the  proper  Crown  officers.  More  than  that, 
the  New  Hampshire  charter  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  like  all 
other  New  Hampshire  grants,  expressly  forbade  the  felling 
of  white  pines  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  any 
offender.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Captain  William  Dean  was 
fairly  familiar  with  the  timber  law  and  there  is  also  no  doubt 
that  he  took  chances  in  the  matter  of  violating  it.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  month  of  January,  1769,  he  and  his  sons 
William  Dean  junior  and  Willard  Dean  were  caught  prac- 
tically red-handed  in  their  Windsor  forest  by  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  King's  Woods. 

The  Surveyor  General  was  that  delightful  and  upright 
gentlemen,  John  Wentworth,  who  in  the  year  1767,  under  a 
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commission  issued  the  previous  year,  had  succeeded  his  uncle 
Benning  Wentworth  as  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 

Hampshire.  With  him  came  to  Windsor  Benjamin  Whiting 
who  was  a  deputy  surveyor  and  William  Ham  a  professional 
mastliner  from  the  Portsmouth  shipyards.  What  they  saw 
on  the  spot  coupled  with  stories  told  by  some  of  Captain 
Dean's  neighbors  and  one  of  his  customers  satisfied  Governor 
Wentworth  that  there  had  been  a  plain  infraction  of  the  law. 

On  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  Governor  Wentworth 
prepared  a  complaint  against  the  Deans  and  forwarded  it  to 
Jared  Ingersoll,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty,  at 
New  Haven.  Judge  Ingersoll,  perceiving  that  the  case  had 
arisen  outside  his  jurisdiction,  passed  the  complaint  to  Judge 
Richard  Morris  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  York  who  promptly  caused  the  same  to  be 
filed.  Judge  Morris  also  notified  the  Attorne3r  General  of 
the  Province,  John  Taber  Kempe,  to  enter  an  appearance,  as 
Crown  Prosecutor  or  Advocate  General  and  as  Proctor  and 
Advocate  for  the  libellant,  the  Surveyor  General. 

The  alacrity  with  which  John  Taber  Kempe  engaged 
upon  this  prosecution  of  the  Deans  indicates  that  he  never 
thought  of  its  ultimate  possibilities  or  how  a  victory  over  the 
Deans  might  react  upon  his  own  title  and  that  of  his  friends 
Duane  and  Rutherford  to  their  twenty-six  thousand  acres. 

Kempe  in  due  time  procured  the  arrest  of  the  three  un- 
fortunate Windsor  respondents,  had  them  brought  to  New 
York  and  lodged  in  jail  in  default  of  bail.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  carrying  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  Governor 
Wentworth  as  to  the  details  of  the  necessary  evidence. 

The  first  jolt  to  Kempe's  serenity  came  in  midsummer  on 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Governor  Wentworth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Captain  Dean's  rumored  conveyance  of  his  Windsor 
real  estate.  Kempe  knew  perfectly  well  that,  under  the 
statutes  of  Anne  and  the  two  Georges,  in  case  of  the  convic- 
tion of  Captain  Dean,  only  the  goods  and  chattels,  i.  e.  the 
personal  or  movable  property,  of  the  Captain  could  be  taken 
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on  execution.  Why,  then,  was  Governor  Wentworth  bother- 
ing himself  and  the  Advocate  General  over  what  Captain 
Dean  was  doing  or  attempting  to  do  in  conveying  land? 
The  Governor  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  doubt.  "You'll 
please  not  withstand  to  pursue  the  prosecution  to  try  at 
least  the  validity  of  his  conveyances,"  wrote  the  Governor. 

What  the  Governor  had  in  mind  by  this  was  clear  enough 
to  a  lawyer  of  John  Tabcr  Kempe's  understanding.  It  was 
the  Governor's  first  hint  of  a  purpose,  soon  to  be  unmistak- 
ably declared,  of  seeking  the  forfeiture  of  Captain  Dean's 
land  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  Benning  Wentworth 
charter  of  Windsor.  To  Kempe,  as  a  one-third  owner  in  twenty- 
six  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  title  to  which  depended  on 
the  total  invalidity  of  the  prior  Benning  Wentworth  town 
charters,  this  hint  must  have  been  illuminating  as  well  as 
startling.  If  the  Benning  Wentworth  charter  of  Windsor 
was  valid  enough  to  support  forfeiture  proceedings  for  its 
violation  it  was  valid  enough  to  support  a  title  to  real  estate. 
If  this  charter  founded  a  valid  title  to  real  estate,  then  the 
Wentworth  charters  for  Arlington,  Sunderland  and  Man- 
chester did  likewise.  If  there  was  a  valid  New  Hampshire 
title  in  Arlington,  Sunderland  and  Manchester  where  Kempe, 
Duane  and  Rutherford  had  later  been  given  their  twenty-six 
thousand  acre  grant  by  New  York,  their  New  York  title 
amounted  to  nothing. 

Many  of  the  details  of  this  prosecution  which  are  enter- 
tainingly set  forth  in  John  Wentworth's  correspondence,  in 
the  papers  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty,  in  the  Documen- 
tary "History  of  Now  York  and  in  B.  H.  Hall's  History  of 
Eastern  Vermont,  }  must  pass  over  for  want  of  time;  but  I 
ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
of  Captain  Dean  and  his  two  sons  in  the  "New  Gaol"  in  New 
YTork  City  they  engaged  as  their  counsel  no  less  eminent  a 
practitioner  than  James  Duane.  Plow  it  was  that  these  three 
poor  strangers  from  the  backwoods  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  lodged  in  jail,  unable  even  to  secure  bail  and  quite 
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without  funds  should  succeed  in  retaining  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  Bar  and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  the 
American  Colonies,  no  paper  that  I  have  found  relates.  True, 
Duane  said  afterwards  that  he  thought  it  a  hard  case  and 
deserving  of  his  sympathy.  That,  however,  does  not  explain 
how  he  happened  first  to  hear  of  it.  One  wonders  if  John 
Taber  Kempe,  having  become  acquainted  with  Governor 
Wentworth's  ultimate  purpose,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  that 
liis  professional  and  personal  friend,  his  partner  in  land 
speculations  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  should  represent 
the  unhappy  culprits  in  this  case  of  such  peculiar  possibilities. 

Whatever  the  hidden  thoughts  of  John  Taber  Kempe 
and  however  it  was  that  James  Duane  came  to  represent  the 
Deans  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Kempe  that  in 
the  trial  of  the  case  he  was  true  to  his  office  and  his  client. 
He  prepared  the  case  thoroughly,  tried  it  well,  proved  over- 
whelmingly the  guilt  and  secured  the  conviction  of  all  three 
of  the  prisoners.  They  were  heavily  fined  by  the  Court  and 
re-committed  to  prison. 

During  the  trial  Benjamin  Whiting,  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor who  had  accompanied  Governor  Went  worth  to  Wind- 
sor, was  in  New  York  and  testified  as  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution.  While  in  New  York  he  heard  gossip  re- 
garding the  case  and  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth  imparted 
it  to  the  Governor.  The  latter  incorporated  much  of  it  in  his 
letters  to  England.  In  one  of  them  he  wrote  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Duane,  an  eminent,  patriotic  Lawyer,  was  engaged  for 
the  Trespassers  *  *  >:~  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  insinuated  to 
great  numbers  of  rich  men  in  New  York  that  the  successful 
execution  of  these  laws  would  be  more  injurious  to  land 
owners  than  the  Stamp  Act  *  *  *.  Almost  every  man  that 
heard  it  became  alarmed,  and  without  further  enquiring  took 
part  with  the  prisoners — supposing,  if  they  were  convicted, 
that  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  the  future;  *  *  *."  Here 
the  Governor  adds  that  the  large  land  owners  feared  that 
thej'  would  lose  the  right  to  cut  timber;  but  in  this  conclusion 
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he  quite  misses  the  point.  Captain  Dean  knew  what  it 
meant  for  others  if  his  New  Hampshire  title  under  the 
Windsor  charier  should  be  found  sufficiently  valid  to  support 
a  forfeiture  on  his  conviction.  Duane  saw  the  point  and  so 
did  John  Taber  Kcmpe  and  Walter  Rutherford.  There  was 
no  need  for  Captain  Dean  to  worry  about  Mr.  Duane's  fee, 
for  James  Duane  and  his  friends  had  more  at  stake  than  the 
Captain  had.  They  appreciated  indeed  the  chance  that  the 
conviction  of  the  Deans  "would  be  a  precedent  for  the 
future." 

It  is  amusing  to  sec  how  Governor  Wentworth  went  on 
— quite  avoiding  the  real  political  significance  of  the  case — 
to  berate  Captain  Dean.  This  is  what  the  Governor  wrote 
to  Judge  Morris:  "Through  the  arts  of  Mr.  Dean,"  he  writes, 
"this  prosecution  has  been  represented  as  ruinous  to  every 
land  owner  in  the  Province  of  New  York  many  of  whom 
are  becoming  thereby  to  his  defence.  It  is  therefore  my 
indispensable  duty  to  cany  the  prosecution  thro'  the  whole 
course  of  the  law,  that  his  Majesty  may  be  informed  whether 
and  wherein  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  reservations  in 
the  patents  are  ineffectual  to  the  preservations  of  the  Royal 
woods."  If,  as  seems  probable,  Judge  Morris  exhibited  to 
Kempe  this  last  letter  with  its  reference  to  the  reservations 
in  the  patents — of  course  referring  to  the  reservation  of  the 
white  pine  trees  in  the  Windsor  charter — Kempe  had  an- 
other shock. 

Even  a  layman  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  John  Taber 
Kempe  and  James  Duane.  It  must  have  occurred  to  them 
that  they  had  better  he  prompt  in  securing  from  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  a  judicial  decision  upholding  the 
validity  of  their  Ne  w  York  grant  in  Arlington,  Sunderland 
and  Manchester.  Thus  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  that  they  now 
bestirred  themselves  to  institute  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  at  Albany  those  famous  ejectment 
suits  in  which  both  of  them  personally  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  holders  of  the  New7  York  land  titles.    They  realized 
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full  well  that  in  that  forum  they  had  a  good  chance  of  victory, 
while  if  Governor  Wentworth  should  be  an  antagonist  as 
Surveyor  General  of  the  King's  Woods  in  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings under  a  New  Hampshire  charter  with  the  fact  of  viola- 
tion fully  proved,  they  might  expect  a  litigation  carried 
through  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  adversary  of  power  and 
influence  far  beyond  their  own  and  with  a  hostile  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  boot.  Obviously  it  was  better,  from 
the  lawyer's  standpoint,  to  get  the  first  blood  in  a  title  suit 
and  they  wisely  figured  that  the  impecunious  New  Hamp- 
shire settlers  were  far  less  formidable  factors  to  oppose  than 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  King's  Woods  and  Royal  Gover- 
nor of  a  Province  with  atitled  Wentworth. patron1  in  England. 

Such,  then,  wras  the  time  and  such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  James  Dunne  and  John  Taber  Kempe 
started  the  famous  ejectment  cases  against  the  settlers  on 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  their  launching  that 
litigation  was  the  uncomfortable  purpose  of  Governor  John 
Wentworth  who,  in  turn,  had  been  stirred  to  action  by  a 
small  local  feud  in  the  town  of  Windsor  between  Israel  Curtis, 
Benjamin  Wait  and  Captain  William  Dean? 

Governor  Wentworth,  early  in  the  year  1770,  made 
formal  application  to  the  New  York  Council  for  the  forfeiture 
of  Captain  Dean's  land.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Council 
until  after  the  decision  in  the  ejectment  cases.  On  the 
strength  of  that  decision  the  Council  were  able  to  inform 
Governor  Wentworth  that  the  Windsor  charter  by  virtue  of 
which  he  had  sought  tl  e  forfeiture  of  Captain  Dean's  lands  was 
void.  Here  ended  that  particular  episode,  but  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  Province  of  New  York  stood  un- 
reversed as  a-  continuing  menace  to  the  settlers  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  and  constituted  one  of  the  prime  causes 
which  led  to  the  revolt  wrhich  brought  forth  the  State  of 
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Vermont.  For  your  entertainment  today  I  have  traced  to  its 
source  on  the  Lower  Meadow  in  the  town  of  Windsor  an  im- 
portant, causal  stream. 

By  the  way  of  footnote  I  may  add  that  after  their  prison 
terms  Captain  Dean  and  his  sons  returned  to  Windsor,  where, 
after  a  few  years,  the  Captain  attained  a  leading  position. 
He  presided  at  Windsor's  town  meeting  which  on  June  23 
chose  delegates  to  the  immortal  convention  of  July  2,  1777, 
which  held  its  closing  sessions  in  this  very  house,  and  to  that 
convention  he  was  elected  Windsor's  first  delegate.  His  son, 
William  Dean  junior,  became  a  substantial  citizen  of 
Weathersfield,  while  his  other  son,Willard,  became  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Windsor. 
Wil lard's  son,  James,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  held 
professorships  in  the  University  of  Vermont  and  at  Dart- 
mouth and  gave  us  that  pleasant  little  book  called  Dean's 
"Alphabetical  Atlas  or  Gazetteer  of  Vermont."  I  draw  no 
moral  from  these  historical,  items:  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
historian  to  do  so. 

:£      :£      ^      i*c      >;;      >£      ^c      % 

The  following  part  of  my  address,  like  that  which  pre- 
cedes, dates  from  Governor  Wentworth's  visit  to  Windsor  in 
1769.  He  seems  on  that  occasion  to  have  established  relations 
with  Nathan  Stone,  a  Windsor  settler,  who  then  and  there- 
after was  known  as  Colonel  Nathan  Stone  by  reason  of  a 
commission  as  second  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel  of  militia 
issued  to  him  in  17GG  by  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  of  the 
Province  of  New  York.  Colonel  Stone  was  as  near  as  any- 
body to  being  a  lead''.'  of  the  people  of  Windsor  in  the  pre- 
E  evolutionary  days.  lie  had  education  beyond  that  of  most 
of  his  neighbors,  wrote  a  better  hand  than  any  other  Windsor 
man  except  Thomas  Cooper  and  could  compose  a  readable 
letter.  To  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  Governor  Wentworth 
imparted  some  important  suggestions. 

Up  to  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Windsor  Governor  Went- 
worth seems  to  have  acquiesced  fully  in  the  decision  of  the 
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King  in  Council  fixing  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River  as  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  but  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  that  visit  he 
wrote  his  friend  Colonel  William  Bayard  of  New  York,  saying 
that  in  bis  opinion  the  region  of  the  New  Hampshire  Giants 
"will  very  shortly  be  re-annexed  to  New  Hampshire."  Also, 
very  peculiarly  for  one  in  his  official  position,  he  advised  the 
settlers  "to  regulate  themselves  according  to  their  grants 
from  New  Hampshire."  Exactly  what  the  Governor  meant 
by  this  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  we  find  that  within  a  few 
weeks  the  town  of  Windsor  which  hitherto  seems  not  to  have 
organized  a  town  government  did  then  organize  with  a  full 
set  of  town  officers— not  in  accordance  with  the  town  laws  of 
New7  York  but  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  took  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1769, 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  New  Hampshire  practice  which 
survives  in  that  state  to  the  present  day.  Another  suggestion 
which  Colonel  Stone  received  from  Governor  Wentworth 
was  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  settlers  to  petition  to 
be  set  off  from  New  York  and  be  annexed  to  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  circulating  of  the  petition  or  petitions  up  and 
down  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  1709  Colonel  Stone  was  a 
more  active  promoter  than  anybody  else.  In  itself  it  was  a 
peaceable  performance,  but  the  occupation  apparently 
worked  upon  his  feelings.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been,  so 
far  as  I  have  ascertained,  no  serious  clashes  and  no  serious 
hardships  resulting  from  the  boundary  decision  in  1764.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  said  to  have  been  some  distressing 
evi  ions  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  but  all  of  them  antedated 
the  boundary  decision.  In  Pownal,  alleged  New  Hampshire 
officials  and  some  claimants  under  New  Hampshire  titles 
had  evicted  some  old  Dutch  settlers  who  held  title  under  the 
ancient  New  York  Hoosick  Grant  and  thereupon  the  evict ors 
were  lodged  in  Albany  Jail.  In  October  17G9,  at  Bennington, 
some  commissioners  who  were  running  lines  for  claimants 
under    the    New    York    Walloomschaak    Grant    had    been 
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frightened  or  pretended  to  have  been  frightened  by  New 
Hampshire  settlers.  But  in  no  case  had  there  been  any 
serious  outbreak  against  New  York's  authority. 

The  mind  of  Colonel  Stone,  however,  bad  become  in- 
flamed. He  confided  to  his  friend  Judge  Samuel  Wells  of 
Brattleboro  that  since  the  latter  part  of  1769  he  had  been 
resolved  that  no  processes  out  of  the  New  York  courts  should 
be  served  in  Windsor,  that  "while  he  had  life  he  would 
oppose  the  Sheriff"  and  that  the  people  of  Windsor  and  some 
other  places  "would  join  and  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood. "  Even  Ethan  .Allen  could  hardly  have  blus- 
tered and  boasted  with  more  ferocity.  Judge  Wells  reasoned 
with  Colonel  Stone  without  avail. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1770,  three  or  four  Windsor  men, 
who  on  some  warrant  or  precept  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland  County,  were  rescued  by  a  body  of 
armed  men.  To  retake  these  prisoners  the  Sheriff  gathered 
together  a  posse  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  followers  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Windsor.  The  story  of  the  clash  between  the 
Sheriff's  posse  and  Colonel  Stone's  band  of  Windsor's  fol- 
lowers is  found  in  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York 
and  in  B.  H.  Hall's  History  of  Eastern  Vermont.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  the  encounter  was  that  the  approach  of  the 
Sheriff's  posse  found  Colonel  Stone's  band  of  Windsor  far- 
mers in  battle  array.  Colonel  Stone  was  in  command,  in  the 
lead  and  armed  with  a  sword.  Behind  him  were  his  brothers 
Samuel  and  David,  Joseph  Wait,  Benjamin  Wait,  Ebenezer 
Hoisington,  senior  and  junior,  Elisha  Hawley,  Steel  Smith, 
Solomon  Emmons,  J -'.m  Benjamin,  Ebenezer  Curtis  and 
many  others  whose  nai  les  are  set  forth  in  the  records.  Sev- 
eral of  these  men,  as  anybody  acquainted  with  Windsor 
history  and  Windsor  names  will  recognize,  were  the  founders  of 
Windsor  families.  The  Sheriff  and  his  posse  were  quickly 
overpowered,  he  and  several  of  the  deputies  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Wait  and  there  they  were 
held  under  orders  that  they  could  obtain  their  release  only 
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on  the  Sheriff  and  others  giving  bond  to  cease  all  prosecution 
of  Windsor's  citizens  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  court  and 
to  make  return  that  those  whose  arrest  was  sought  could  not 
be  found  in  the  jurisdiction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  for 
whom  the  Sheriff  held  a  warrant  were  Nathan  Stone,  Samuel 
Stone,  Joseph  Wait,  and  Benjamin  Wait — all  of  them  present 
within  the  bailiwick,  all  confronting  the  Sheriff,  and  all  de- 
manding that  he  make  return  of  his  inability  to  find  them. 
How  that  preposterous  scene  ended  our  records  do  not  dis- 
close other  than  to  say  that  the  Sheriff  and  his  followers  were 
released  after  several  hours  of  captivity. 

This  singular  exhibition  of  lawlessness  took  place  in 
Windsor  in  the  month  of  May,  1770.  In  his  Early  History  of 
Vermont  Governor  Hiland  Hall,  after  admirably  describing 
the  successful  resistance  encountered  by  the  Sheriff  of  Albany 
County  in  attempting  to  execute  writs  of  possession  on  the 
Breakenridge  farm  in  Bennington  in  the  month  of  July,  1771, 
thus  concludes:  "Here,  in  fact,  on  the  farm  of  James  Break- 
enridge, was  born  the  future  State  of  Vermont  *  *  *  ."  In 
view  of  what  happened  in  Windsor  fourteen  months  earlier 
I  am  obliged  on  the  mere  point  of  time  to  dissent  from  Gov- 
ernor Hall's  award  of  any  such  distinction  to  the  Breaken- 
ridge farm  or  to  Bennington;  for  the  resistance  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland  County  by  the  men  of  Windsor  on  the 
road  from  Joseph  Wait's  to  Benjamin  Wait's  in  the  town  of 
Windsor  was  actually  the  first  violent  blow  in  that  long  and 
bitter  fight  between  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  and  the  Governnment  of  the  Province  of  New  York. 
But  at  neither  spot  nor  at  either  moment  was  born  the  future 
State  of  Vermont.  In  spite  of  protracted  labor  pains  and  the 
early  cries  or  deelai  ations  of  independence  that  State  did  not 
have  its  birth  until  the  month  of  July,  1777,  and  the  place 
was  not  in  Bennington  but  in  a  house  on  the  town  street  in 
Windsor — 'the  house  in  which  we  meet  today. 

Colonel  Stone  and  his  band  of  rioters  in  the  month 
following  their  Windsor  affray  pushed  their  victory  by  mak- 
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ing  an  attack  on  the  court  at  Chester.  They  descended  the 
Connecticut  by  boats  as  far  as  a  point  opposite  Charlestown 
in  New  Hampshire,  tramped  west  through  the  woods  to 
Chester  and  appeared  in  a  body  in  the  court-room  at  the 
opening  of  the  June  session  of  1770.  Their  behavior  so  intim- 
idated the  judges  that  an  adjournment  was  ordered.  Court 
had  no  sooner  taken  its  recess  than  some  of  Colonel  Stone's 
men  seized  John  Grout,  the  only  practicing  lawyer  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  violently  carried  him  off.  The  entire 
band  of  Windsor  men  with  Grout  as  their  prisoner  now  made 
their  way  to  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  a  distance 
of  some  twelve  miles.  Grout  toid  the  story  of  this  tedious 
and  painful  journey  with  such  plaint iveness  that,  had  be  not 
been  a  most  unpleasant  character,  we  might  be  moved  to 
sympathy.  His  description  of  the  behavior  of  his  kidnappers 
contains  one  item  that  especially  interests  me.  He  says  that 
the  mob  were  armed  with  "sticks"  and  that  all  the  way  from 
Chester  to  the  river  they  kept  pulling,  shaking  and  twitching 
him.  He  mentions  twice  this  cruel  twitching  process  and  in 
the  copy  of  his  affidavit  the  word  is  spelled  with  a  capital  T. 
Unfortunately  Grout's  original  manuscript  is  lost,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  if  the  word  "twitching"  has 
been  correctly  transcribed  and  if  the  word  was  not  really 
intended  to  be  "switching."  Grout  certainly  mentions  the 
"sticks"  in  the  hands  of  his  captors.  If  they  applied  these 
weapons  to  his  person  we  have  record  of  the  first  use  of  the 
"twigs  of  the  wilderness"  of  which  Ira  Allen  wrote  with  such 
sat  ^faction. 

]  have  sketched  ry  briefly  what  I  have  found  in  the 
records  as  to  this  ser  ire  of  John  Grout  and  I  cannot  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal  recount  in  detail  his  sufferings.  He  was  a 
prisoner  overnight  at  Charlestown.  Next  day  his  captors 
took  him  to  Windsor.  There  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  several 
days.  Apparently  the  chief  purpose  of  Stone's  party,  aside 
from  preventing  the  only  lawyer  from  being  in  court,  was  to 
get  Grout  to  agree  not  to  practice  as  a  member  of  the  New 
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York  Bar.  They  were  perfectly  willing  that  he  become  a 
New  Hampshire  lawyer  and  permanently  live  with  them  as 
such.  Theirs  was  a  clumsy  way  of  attempting  to  bully  Grout 
into  becoming  a  partisan  of  the  New  Hampshire  side. 

Grout  is  unkind  enough  not  to  tell  us  how  he  made  his 
escape  and  nobody  else  has  told  the  story. 

This  organization  of  Colonel  Stone's  Windsor  insurrec- 
tionists did  not  long  continue.  It  was  mentioned  by  Ira  Allen 
very  briefly.  Governor  Ililand  Hall  also  mentions  it,  but 
not  in  its  chronological  place.  Both  assign,  as  the  cause  of 
its  disbanding,  the  seduction  or  winning  over  of  its  ring- 
leaders by  the  New  York  authorities.  There  ma\  be  some- 
thing in  that;  but  there  was  probably  more  in  the  growing 
disposition  of  Cumberland  County  settlers  to  apply  for  New 
York  town  charters  as  a  means  of  ending  difficulties,  and  in 
the  fact  that  Governor  John  Went  worth  soon  decided  that 
the  task  of  getting  the  region  of  the  Grants  transferred  from 
New  York's  jurisdiction  to  New  Hampshire's  was  hopeless. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  Colonel 
Stone's  rebellion  is  that  though  by  itself  it  was  a  comparatively 
small  affair  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  forcible  and  organized 
resistance  that  produced  the  State  of  Vermont.  If,  as  Ira 
Allen  truthfully  says,  it  was  "a  bold  stroke  of  a  hundred  men" 
to  unite  by  resolution  at-  Bennington  to  resist  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  New  York  by  force,  it  was  equally  bold  for 
Colonel  Nathan  Stone  and  his  Windsor  followers,  well  in 
advance  of  the  Bennington  movement,  to  be  the  pioneers  in 
the  conflict  and  become  the  first  band  of  "Green  Mountain 
Boy-'."  Colonel  Nathan  Stone  and  the  men  of  Windsor,  al- 
though overlookd  in  the  popular  histories  of  Vermont,  struck 
the  first  blow  and  sei  the  pattern  and  the  precedent  for  those 
who  won  the  glory  and  who  received  the  applause  of 
posterity. 

On  such  records  as  the  foregoing,  showing  first,  that  on 
Windsor  soil  arose  the  immediate  reason  for  bringing  the 
famous  Albany  ejectment  suits  and,  second,  that  in  Windsor 
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under  a  Windsor  leader  and  mainly  of  Windsor  men 
was  formed  the  first  organized  band  of  Green  Mountain 
insurrectionists,  and  then  io  have  our  beloved  Stale  choose 
its  name,  form  its  constitution  and  establish  its  provisional 
and  permanent  government  in  this  town,  I  have  thought  that 
Windsor  was  well  within  the  facts  in  calling  itself  the  birth- 
place of  Vermont. 
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THE  MODERN  VILLAGE  OF  WINDSOR; 
from  the  Cornish,  X.  II.  Hills. 

"Windsor,  Vt.,  [small  and  secluded  as  it  is]  has  con- 
tributed signally  to  tool  building  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe." 

Prof.  Joseph  W.  Roe 
in   "English  and  American  Tool  Builders." 


The  Influence  of  Early  Windsor  In- 
dustries Upon  the  Mechanic  Arts 


Settlement  and  Early  Industrial  Life  of  Windsor, 

Vermont. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  high  tiill  in  a  certain  Vermont 
township  one  may  sit  upon  a  mossy  rock  beneath  an  ancient 
first  growth  pine  and  see  stretching  in  a  gentle  curve  before 
him,  and  winding  out  of  sight  in  the  distance,  one  of  the  more 
serene  reaches  of  the  upper  Connecticut  river,  in  its  valley  of 
level  meadows  and  curious  sugar  loaf  hills.  Below  him  in  the 
valley  he  will  see  a  terraced  village  almost  hidden  by  shade 
trees,  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  shapely  Mount  Ascutney, 
whose  spruce  clad  slopes  rise  more  than  three  thousand  feet 
above  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  sleepy  looking  single  track 
railway,  a  modern  shop  upon  one  of  the  river  meadows,  and  a 
few  scattered  stacks  amidst  the  trees,  there  are  none  of  the 
familiar,  and  often  times  unpleasant,  signs  of  industrial 
activity;  yet  this  is  Windsor,  of  whose  industries  Professor 
Joseph  Wiekham  Roe,  a  noted  industrial  historian  and  me- 
chanical engineer,  has  said,  ".  .  .  .but  few  plants  have  had 
so  great  an  influence  upon  American  manufacturing." 

Far  distant  from  other  centers  of  production,  and  from 
the  sources  of  raw  material;  with  apparant  disadvantages  of 
transportation,  and  with  no  apparent  advantages  in  regard 
to  labor,  the  village  of  Windsor  seems  to  have  deliberately 
violated  the  laws  of  Economics.  Not  only  is  this  village  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  notable  today  in  the  engin- 
eering field  for  its  complicated  automatic  machinery,  but 
also  it  has  behind  it  more  than  a  century  of  remarkable 
history  in  Mechanics  and  Invention.  The  great  importance 
of  this  history  may  be  realized  at  once  by  consulting  Professor 
Pioe's  "English  and  American  Tool  Builders."    This  masterly 
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work  covers  the  development  of  machinery  from  the  boring 
of  James  Watt's  first  steam  engine  cylinder  by  John  Smeaton 
at  the  Carron  Iron  Works  in  the  year  1769,  down  to  the  year 
1915;  yet  not  only  is  there  a  full  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Windsor  industries,  but  also  elsewhere  through  the  book 
numerous  references  to  them  occur,  so  that  no  less  than  one 
eighth  of  its  294  pages  are  concerned  with  the  mechanical 
developments  eminating  from  this  Vermont  village. 

In  the  broader  sense  the  industrial  development  of 
Windsor,  like  that  of  New  England  as  a  whole,  did  not  begin 
until  subsequent  to  the  year  1800,  yet  the  beginnings  of 
industry  are  bound  up  in  the  very  inception  of  the  town. 

While  Windsor  is  at  least  125  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  its  name,  the  names  of  its  neighbors, 
Weathersfield  and  Hartford,  and  the  original  name  of  the 
state,  New  Connecticut,  all  indicate  that  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  region  were  from  that  colony  of  mechanical 
geniuses  down  the  river.  Bishop  in  his  ''History  of  American 
Manufactures"  says,  "Windsor  County  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  water-power  of  the  Queechy,  the  White,  the  Mill  and 
other  rivers,  the  last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one 
third  of  a  mile."  As  the  lower  portion  of  this  fall  is  plainly 
visible  from  that  earliest  highway,  the  Connecticut  river, 
it  undoubtedly  attracted  to  the  future  site  of  Windsor  those 
pioneers  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Mark  Twain's 
"Connecticut  Yankee." 

Instances  of  a  future  industrial  center  being  planned 
about  an  undeveloped  water-power  are  not  unknown;  the 
great  Amoskeag  Mai  ifacturing  Company  and  the  city  of 
Manchester,  New  Hi  rnpshire,  having  been  so  projected  in 
the  wilderness  about  the  Amoskeag  falls  of  the  Merrimack 
by  Samuel  Slater,  the  famous  inventor  of  textile  machinery, 
in  1822;  while  the  author  himself  can  testify  to  having  seen 
the  much  talked  of  city  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  spring 
up  in  1918  from  the  oak  groves  and  cotton  plantations  about 
the  site  of  the  mammoth  Wilson  Dam  on  the  Tennessee. 
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Long  before  the  earliest  of  these,  Windsor,  Vermont,  was  of 
similar  origin. 

Although  Windsor  was  chartered  on  July  G,  1761,  it  was 
not  until  August,  17G4,  that  the  first  settler,  whose  mechani- 
cal name,  Steele  Smith;  was  so  prophetic  of  the  future  of  the 
town,  removed  there,  from  Farmington,  Connecticut.  Mean- 
while the  grantees  at  their  headquarters  at  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire,  were  not  idle,  for  they  were  planning  their  new 
town — just  as  Samuel  Slater  did  his  sixty  years  later.  On 
April  12,  17G2,  these  gentlemen  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
manufacture  and  commerce  by  appointing  a  Committee  of 
Two  for  " .  .  .  .the  building  of  mills  and  the  laying  out  of 
roads." 

Then  at  their  next  meeting,  held  at  Winchester  on 
August  24,  1763,  it  was  voted,  "To  grant  to  Israel  Curtis, 
fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  Mill  Brook,  so  called,  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  in  what  form  he  thinks  best,  leaving  the 

common  land  in  good  form This  done  in  case  the 

above  named  Israel  Curtis  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Committee 
to  see  that  mills  are  built,  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
money  of  Great  Britain,  to  build  a  sawmill  in  said  town  of 
Windsor  by  the  first  day  of  August  1764,  and  to  build  a  grist 
mill  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  twenty  inhabitants  that  shall 
raise  an  acre  of  grain  apiece  in  said  town;  and  that  said 
Curtis  shall  have  the  privilege  of  said  Mill  Stream,  so  called." 

First  Industries 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Windsor,  two  log  dams, 
about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  were  built  near  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Brook,  and  before  J  .  J  a  sawmill  at  the  upper  one  and  a 
grist  mill  at  the  lower  one  were  in  operation,  Israel  Curtis  and 
his  son  Zebina  thus  becoming  the  pioneer  manufacturers. 
The  two  mills  served  as  a  nucleus  about  which  grew  up  other 
small  manufactories,  such  as  blacksmith's  shop,  a  wheel- 
wright's shop,  a  carding  mill — and  possibly  a  cooper's  shop, 
as  Windsor  in  those  unregenerate  days  supported  a  distillery. 
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It  was  about  these  two  dams  that  much  of  the  mechanical 
history  was  to  be  made  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years. 

The  machinery  for  these  mills  was  built  by  one  Benjamin 
Tyler  of  West  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  a  self-taught  but 
highly  competent  Mechanical  engineer  and  Iron  master,  the 
first  in  the  Windsor  region.  Tyler  ran  a  forge,  bloomery  and 
slitting  mill,  which  were  the  colonial  equivalents  of  the 
modern  smelter,  foundry  and  rolling  mill,  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Windsor  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar  river,  at  a  time 
when  such  an  establishment  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
notorious  Townscnd  Act.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  a 
Yankee  genius  from  playing  with  tools,  and  George  III  was 
soon  to  discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  nation  of 
men  like  Benjamin  Tyler  from  doing  so.  There  have  been 
wars  for  religious  freedom,  and  for  political  freedom,  but  in 
the  face  of  this  Townsend  Act  a  good  Yankee  cause  may  be 
given  for  the  American  Revolution,  a  war  for  industrial  free- 
dom. From  17G7  until  the  early  pail  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Benjamin  Tyler  did  a  thriving  business,  smelting  the 
bog  iron  of  the  neighborhood,  fabricating  it  into  machinery, 
and  shaping  his  millstones  of  biotite  granite  in  his  quarries 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Ascutney.  Because  of 
their  nature  these  stones  are  today  l}Ting  by  the  sites  of  long 
forgotten  mills,  lasting  memorials  to  their  maker. 

It  is  likely  that  the  work  of  Benjamin  Tyler  as  a  builder 
of  mill  machine]'}"  aroused  the  anger  of  the  famous  Phila- 
delphia engineer,  Oliver  Evans,  who  because  of  his  invention 
of  the  High  Press  \  e  Steam  Engine,  is  called  the  "Watt  of 
America."  In  ISIS  Evans  journeyed  to  Vermont  and  in 
October,  1818,  published  in  the  Windsor  paper  a  dire  "Warn- 
ing to  Millers''5  regarding  the  infringements  of  his  patent, 
which  he  discovered  in  this  region. 

As  I  mention  this  Windsor  paper  I  am  reminded  that  the 
press  upon  which  it  was  printed  happened  by  curious  work- 
ings of  fate  to  be  the  famous  Daye  Press,  the  first  in  America 
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north  of  Mexico.  This  mechanical  veteran,  like  a  typical 
"journeyman  printer"  started  its  wanderings  by  coming  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from  England  in  1638,  and  in 
17S3  stopped  on  its  way  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
to  print  the  ''Vermont  Journal"  at  Windsor  for  a  time.  This 
venerable  relic  of  national  interest  has  a  massive  timber  frame 
so  suspicious!}-  like  the  frames  of  certain  pioneer  Windsor 
machine  tools  that  it  seems  almost  certain  that  their  designers 
must  have  used  it  for  a  model. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  came 
about  an  Industrial  Awakening  in  New  England  which 
seemed  to  be  reflected  in  the  awakening  of  Windsor  to  its 
greater  industrial  possibilities.  It  was  not  with  cotton,  which 
under  the  influence  of  Samuel  Slater's  inventions  was  then 
elsewhere  becoming  a  great  industrial  factor,  that  Windsor 
was  concerned,  but  with  the  old  colonial  standby,  wool,  and 
this  not  on  account  of  any  particular  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery, but  because  of  a  local  improvement  in  the  locally 
produced  raw  material. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Merino  Sheep 

The  American  sheep  of  colonial  days  were  of  a  very  in- 
ferior breed  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  that 
reason  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  smuggle 
into  this  country  some  of  the  merinos  which  were  carefully 
guarded  as  a  national  asset  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Suddenly,  in  IS  10.  this  condition  was  completely 
reversed  on  account  of  the  Peninsula  Wars,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  became  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  finest  flocks  to 
prevent  their  slaughter  by  the  enemy  and  to  furnish  ready 
money  for  military  purposes. 

William  Jarvis,  Esq.  of  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  a 
gentleman  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  raising  of  sheep, 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  American  consul  at  Lisbon 
and  he  seized  this  opportunity  at  once.  Through  the  vigor- 
ous efforts  of  Consul  Jarvis,  nearly  20,000  of  the  finest  merinos 
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in  Spain  were  transported  to  the  United  States  between  April  1, 
1810  and  August  31,  1811,  thousands  of  them  being  sent  to 
his  great  estate  at  Weathersfield  Bow,  some  six  miles  below 
Windsor.  These  transplanted  merino  sheep  were  found  to 
thrive  in  their  Vermont  home  and  place  this  state  in  the 
foremost,  place  in  the  wool  industry,  a  position  which  it  long 
held. 

Windsor  was  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and  the 
former  small  carding  mill  on  the  upper  fall  of  Mill  Brook  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  so  called  Essex  Merino  Association 
into  a  textile  mill  of  considerable  size.  Special  machinery  for 
handling  the  long  fibre  merino  wool  was  designed  and  between 
1812  and  1815,  because  of  the  blockade  during  the  War  of 
1812,  Windsor  experienced  the  first  of  her  industrial  booms. 
As  soon  as  normal  foreign  trade  was  established  the  Essex 
Merino  Association,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  other 
woolen  companies  throughout  New  England,  was  pushed  to 
the  wall.  They  ceased  to  do  business  in  the  fall  of  1818.  The 
lasting  benefit  of  this  incident  was  the  vast  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  American  wool,  and  the  modern  American 
woolen  industry  is  a  monument  to  Consul  William  Jarvis. 

Lemuel  Hedge 

At  about  this  time  Windsor  introduced  to  the  world  her 
first  strictly  "home  grown"  mechanical  genius,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Lemuel  Hedge,  who  should  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
eminent  American  inventors. 

Lemuel  Hedge,  son  of  Solomon  Hedge,  one  of  the  earliest 
Windsor  blacksmiths,  was  born  at  Windsor  on  November  2, 
1780.  He  received  his  first  mechanical,  training  as  "striker" 
for  his  father,  but  being  a  born  mechanic  he  was  attracted  to 
the  finer  work  of  cabinet  making,  and  learned  that  trade, 
which  was  in  those  days  of  wooden  machinery,  closely  allied 
to  that  of  machine  building. 

In  those  days  there  held  forth  at  Windsor  a  character  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Pomroy,  who  carried  on  the  combined 
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businesses  of  printer,  book  binder,  book  seller  and  stationer 
in  the  "Tontine  Block",  a  wooden  building  and  the  largest  in 
the  business  district. 

Hedge's  Ruling  Machine,  Organ  and  Dividing  Scale 

In  this  shop  of  Thomas  Pomroy,  the  inventive  Lemuel 
Hedge  watched  the  tedious  process  of  ruling  blank  books  by 
hand,  and  as  a  result  he  invented  and  patented  on  June  21, 
1815,  and  March  3,  1817,  respectively,  his  ingenious  "Spring 
Pen  Kuler"  and  "Revolving  Ruling  Machine"  which  in  com- 
bination would  rule  a  ream  of  ledger  paper  on  both  sides  in 
twelve  minutes,  and  which  inventions  form  the  basis  of  all 
modern  ruling  machines.  These  two  are  probably  the  first 
Windsor  patents. 

The  inventor  and  stationer  went  into  partnership  under 
the  name  of  Pomroy  &  Hedge,  and  in  the  fall  of  1818  fitted  up 
a  91  x  40  foot  shop  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tontine  Building 
for  the  quantity  manufacture  of  the  Hedge  ruling  machines. 
In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  early  in  the  morning  of 
November  25,  1818,  the  Tontine  Block  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  this  promising  industry  was  completely  wiped  out  at  a 
loss  of  S3,500  to  Pomroy  &  Hedge.  In  an  attempt  to  recoup 
his  shattered  fortunes,  Lemuel  Hedge  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  through  the  "West  and  South  selling  State  Rights  to 
manufacture  and  sell  his  ruling  machines,  and  through  this 
procedure  their  use  became  wide  spread  with  no  great  benefit 
either  to  the  young  inventor  or  to  his  home  town. 

After  this  journey  He  Ige  returned  to  Windsor  and  set- 
up as  a  ( abinet  maker  and  rgan  builder,  becoming  skilled  in 
this  latter  art  and  building  many  fine  organs  with  mahogany 
cases  for  the  old  time  meeting  houses,  the  historic  "Old 
South  Church"  at  Windsor  among  others,  at  the  time  when 
organ  music  first  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

His  keen  and  restless  mind  was  constantly  at  work  upon 
mechanical  inventions  and  on  June  20,  1827,  he  patented  at 
Windsor  his  ''Engine  for  Dividing  Scales,"   mentioned  by 
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Bishop  as  one  of  the  notable  inventions  of  that  year.  This 
pioneer  machine  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  automatic  mark- 
ing and  numbering  of  mechanics'  scales  was  of  national  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  machine  industry,  for  by 

the  quantity  production  of  cheap  and  accurate  scales  it  uni- 
fied the  linear  measurement  system  of  the  country,  which 
made  possible  the  Interchangeable  or  American  System  of 
manufacture  as  we  know  it  today. 

Hedge  built  and  for  some  time  operated  this  Dividing 
Engine  at  Windsor,  but  being  unable  to  finance  a  very 
extensive  scale  factory  in  his  town,  he  interested  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stearns,  a  Brattleboro  capitalist,  in  the  proposition  and  in 
1830  they  organized  E.  A.  Stearns  &  Company  at  Brattle- 
boro, where  Hedge  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  perfecting  his 
machinery,  manufacturing  scales  in  great  quantity  and  inci- 
dentally inventing  that  familiar  instrument,  the  Carpenters' 
Folding  Two  Foot  Rule. 

In  1840  Lemuel  Hedge  sold  out  his  interests  to  Mr. 
Stearns  and  went  to  New  York  City  where  he  set  up  as  a 
Mechanical  Engineer  and  Inventor.  E.  A.  Stearns  &  Com- 
pany did  a  thriving  business  at  Brattleboro  under  the  original 
name  until  1862,  when  they  sold  out  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Mead. 
In  18G8  Mr.  Mead  became  treasurer  of  the  Stanlev  Rule  & 
Level  Company  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  consoli- 
dated his  Brattleboro  business  with  this  latter  one.  The  amal- 
gamated businesses  exist  today  as  the  great  Stanley  Works  of 
New  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  tool  and  hardware  manufac- 
tories, and  strange  to  .  ;;y,  one  of  the  original  Hedge  Dividing 
Engines  is  still  in  use  at  thisplantfor  dividing  expensive  ivory 
scales. 

Band  Saw 

In  1849  Lemuel  Hedge  produced  his  best  known  inven- 
tion, which  was  the  Band  Saw  in  exactly  its  modern  form.  To 
get  ahead  of  my  story,  I  will  say  that  the  first  one  of  these 
now  universally  used  machines  was  built  for  Mr.  Hedge  by 
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the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company  of  Windsor  and  from  their 
car  shop  its  use  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  Die  world. 

In  his  later  years  Lemuel  Hedge  was  an  exquisite  drafts- 
man, working  freely  in  colors  and  perspective,  and  through 
constant  study  he  cultivated  his  natural  ability  to  a  point 
where  his  mind  was  able  to  work  out  its  complicated  concep- 
tions so  completely  that  scarcely  any  experimental  work  was 
necessary  upon  the  finished  mechanisms.  He  passed  the  last 
of  his  life  in  New  York  City  in  comfortable  circumstances  an 
active  Engineer  to  the  last.  He  died  in  his  67th  year  in 
Brooklyn,  August  1,  1853,  and  was  buried  in  Evergreen 
cemetery  of  that  city. 

Origin  or  the  Hydraulic  Pump 

One  of  the  results  of  the  industrial  awakening  of  Windsor 
was  the  attention  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  \ipper  Con- 
necticut; such  men  as  Captain  Samuel  Morey,  the  steamboat 
inventor,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  Erie  Canal  fame,  and 
Thomas  Blanchard,  the  inventor  of  the  gunstock  Lathe, 
visiting  in  Windsor  and  lending  their  efforts  to  this  project — • 
which  as  far  as  relates  to  steamboats  on  the  Connecticut  was 
never  destined  to  be  a  great  success,  but  which  indirectly: 
furthered  industrial  development  very  decidedly  when  the 
dams  and  canals,  originall}*  built  for  navigation,  were  con- 
verted to  power  purposes. 

On  July  16,  1827,  John  M.  Cooper  an  inventive  mechanic 
of  Guildhall,  Vermont,  patented  his  "Rotative  Piston"  a 
device  which  he  believed  to  be  particularly  suited  for  a  com- 
bined bilge  and  fire  pi; ::<p  for  steamboats,  and  as  the  steam- 
boat excitement  was  then  at  its  height,  Cooper  journeyed  to 
Windsor  and  succeeded  in  interesting  two  local  capitalists, 
Mr.  Elisha  Phelps  and  Mr.  Edward  R.  Campbell,  in  his 
invention.  The  Rotative  Piston  consisted  of  a  drum  having 
four  curved  leaves  hinged  to  its  periphery,  which  was  located 
off  center  in  a  casing  having  an  inlet  at  the  side  and  an  outlet 
at  the  top.    The  water  was  pumped  by  the  opening  and  clos- 
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ing  action  of  the  leaves  in  the  case  as  the  Rotative  Piston  was 
turned. 

Asahel  Hubbard's  Hydraulic  Pump 

Even  before  thorough  trials  had  been  conducted  upon 
the  device,  plans  woe  made  to  manufacture  the  new  pump 
in  quantities  and  one  of  the  abandoned  buildings  of  the  Essex 
Merino  Association  was  fitted  up  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Company,  which  was  in- 
corporated for  ?  100,000.  As  soon  as  the  Cooper  pump  was 
put  upon  the  market  serious  defects  became  apparent,  and 
within  a  short  time  the  elaborate  project  collapsed,  with  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  promoters.  This  failure  might  easily 
have  killed  the  Windsor  machine  industries  almost  at  birth, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  this  unsuccessful  Cooper 
invention  inspired  Asahel  Hubbard,  one  of  the  native  Windsor 
mechanics,  to  invent  his  successful  "Revolving  Hydraulic 
Engine." 

Tins  inventor  was  born  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  on  January  8, 
1787,  and  came  to  Windsor  in  1800,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  among  the  earliest  land  holders.  As  a  boy 
he  drove  freight  wagons  between  Windsor  and  Boston,  and 
later  he  ran  a  store  and  tavern,  but  being  a  natural  mechanic 
he  seized,  the  opportunity  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
"water  mill"  near  the  "West  Parish"  and  it  was  there  that  he 
built  his  experimental  pump.  On  April  28,  1828  he  obtained 
a  strong  patent  upon  his  "Revolving  Hydraulic  Engine," 
which  is  a  beautifully  simple  machine,  consisting  only  of  two 
peculiarly  shaped  gears,  revolving  in  an  accurately  bored 
water  tight  casing.  The  inlet  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  outlet 
at  the  top.  The  water  is  carried  between  the  teeth  and  the 
sides  of  the  case  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  being  prevented 
from  returning  by  the  meshing  teeth  in  the  middle,  it  is  forced 
out  at  the  top  in  a  continuous  smooth  stream.  Soon  after  the 
patent  was  granted,  the  inventor  succeeded  in  interesting 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  pump  Jabez  Proctor,  a  leading 
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citizen  of  Proctorsville,  Vermont,  who  incidentally  was  the 
the  father  of  that  distinguished  Vermonter,  the  late  Senator 
Redfield  Proctor,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Governor, 
Redfield  Proctor.  On  October  2S;  1829  they  together  organ- 
ized the  National  Hydraulic  Company,  and  in  doing  so 
founded  a  chain  of  machine  industries  which  has  existed  un- 
broken at  Windsor  down  to  the  present  day,  in  which  have 
developed  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  some  of  the  most'  notable  American  Me- 
chanics; and  from  which  have  sprung  no  less,  than  thirty  de- 
scended and  related  industries  notable  in  the  Engineering  field. 

Through  his  political  influence,  Jabez  Proctor  had  Asahel 
Hubbard  appointed  Warden  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison  at 
Windsor,  and  influenced  the  State  to  install  an  engine  and 
machine  shop  there.  The  National  Hydraulic  Company 
then  took  up  their  abode  at  the  prison  where  they  built  the 
pumps,  partl}r  by  the  convict  labor,  paying  the  state  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners — who  thereby 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  useful  trade. 

Agencies  were  established  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
even  so  far  away  as  Matamoros,  Mexico.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  orders  was  for  the  twenty  horse  power 
pump  of  the  first  water  works  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  This 
"huge  pump"  was  built  at  Windsor  and  in  the  spring  of  1830 
it  was  taken  by  the  inventor  to  St.  Louis;  the  journey  being 
made  by  wagon  over  the  Green  Mountains  to  Albany,  thence 
by  the  Eric  canal  to  Buffalo,  and  by  lake  steamer  to  Chicago, 
(which  was  then  but  a  small  settlement)  and  then  by  wagon 
and  river  boat  to  St.  Louis.  The  pump  was  successfully  in- 
stalled by  Asahel  Hubbard,  but  when  he  came  to  settle  the 
bill  he  discovered  that  the  Aquaduct  Company  did  not  have 
sufficient  cash  to  pay  for  it.  A  collection  was  then  taken  up 
among  the  citizens  by  the  forerunners  of  the  present  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  this  additional  amount,  together  with 
a  white  saddle  horse  "to  boot",  was  accepted  by  the  inventor 
as  payment  in  full. 
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Asahel  Hubbard  and  his  horse  returned  by  the  same 
route  by  winch  lie  went  West,  and  months  after  his  departure 

he  rode  into  "Windsor,  where  his  mount  was  long  remembered 
b}r  the  old  inhabitants  as  the  "St.  Louis  Horse." 

In  view  of  such  transportation  difficulties  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  National  Hydraulic  Company  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company  was  also  clerk  of  the  Steamboat  Company. 

In  1833  Asahel  Hubbard  sold  the  Rhode  Island  state 
rights  to  manufacture  his  pump  to  Messrs.  David  Fales  and 
Alvin  Jenks  of  Central  Falls.  This  concern,  now  known  as 
the  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  Pawtucket;  after  ninety  years  it  is  still  manu- 
facturing this  Windsor  invention,  unchanged  in  principle,  in 
sizes  varying  from  small  bronze  chemical  pumps  to  stationary 
electric  fire  pumps  of  a  thousand  gallons  per  minute  capacity. 

Nicanor  Kendall  and  his  Rifles 

In  1835  Nicanor  Kendall,  a  young  gunsmith  of  the  West 
Parish,  Windsor,  became  a  son-in-law  of  Asahel  Hubbard  and 
the  company  added  to  their  manufactures  his  Patent  Under- 
hammer  Rifles.  Kendall,  who  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
was  born  in  the  West  Parish  on  Dec.  20,  1807,  and  learned  his 
trade  under  Asa  Story  the  local  gunsmith.  One  day  when 
riding  in  a  sleigh  with  his  future  wife,  Kendall  started  to  draw 
one  of  Story's  rifles  from  beneath  the  fur  robe  to  shoot  a 
squirrel,  but  instead  he  maimed  his  hand  and  sent  a  bullet 
thrc  gh  the  hair  of  I  be  young  lady  as  the  gun  exploded  pre- 
maturely. This  stai  ling  accident  inspired  him  to  invent  his 
new  rifle,  which  was  one  of  the  safest,  simplest  and  most  de- 
pendable sporting  arms  ever  devised,  and  it  became  the 
standard  of  the  locality  as  long  as  the  percussion  lock  re- 
mained in  use. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  of  the  few  specimens  of  these 
so-called  Kendall  Underhammer  Rifles  now  in  existence,  two 
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occupy  an  important  place  in  the  great  museum  in  the  Tower 

of  London,  and  a  third,  which  was  the  boyhood  companion  of 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  first  large  orders  for  Kendall  Rifles  came  from 
the  struggling  Republic  of  Texas  in  1836.  In  payment  for 
these  arms  some  2000  acres  of  Texas  Land  were  deeded  over  to 
the  Windsor  Company. 

In  1S39  Asahel  Hubbard  sold  his  interests  to  N.  Kendall 
and  moved  "way  out  west"  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he 
settled  on  a  "quarter  section"  and  continued  to  satisfy 
his  taste  for  engineering  by  becoming  a  surveyor  of  govern- 
ment land.  He  laid  out  many  parts  of  the  city  and  in  line 
with  his  duties  he  met  his  death  from  fever  on  September  18, 
1845  in  a  surveyors'  camp  in  the  wilds  of  Mahaska  county, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  human  habi- 
tation. His  body  was  carried  to  Davenport  by  his  Indian 
guides,  and  was  eventually  laid  to  rest  at  Windsor  within 
sound  of  the  industries  whose  wheels  he  set  turning. 

His  son  Colman  Hubbard,  who  learned  his  trade  under 
his  father  at  Windsor,  went  .to  New  Haven  in  1840  and  be- 
came a  skilled  gunsmith  at  the  armory  of  Eli  Whitney.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  secretary  of  the  Whitney  Arms 
Company  under  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  Jr. 

As  to  the  Revolving  Hydraulic  Engine,  we  all  know  it 
today  as  the  Rotary  Gear  Pump  which  is  in  almost  universal 
use  in  motor  cars  for  circulating  both  the  cooling  water  and 
lubricating  oil. 

Richard  Smith  Lawrence — Development  in  Firearms 

1  n  the  year  1838  there  came  to  Windsor  a  young  man  who 
was  destined  to  leave  his  impress  upon  the  industries  not  only 
of  the  town  but  also  upon  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  was 
Richard  Smith  Lawrence,  born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  on  November 
22,  1817,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  left  school  at  the 
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age  of  nine,  and  learned  his  trade  in  the  "school  of  hard 
knocks"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watertown,  New  York. 

It  happened  that  his  aunt  was  a  sister-in-law  of  Asa 
Story,  and  ibis  brought  him  to  visit  the  West  Parish  gun- 
smith. The  skill  of  young  Lawrence  in  repairing  an  old 
squirrel  rifle  for  Doctor  Dyer  Story  of  Brownsville,  West 
Windsor,  led  the  boy  to  be  given  an  opening  in  the  shop  of 
N.  Kendall  at  Windsor,  and  beginning  in  183S  at  $100  per 
year  and  board,  his  rise  was  rapid.  In  1843  he  became  a 
partner  with  N.  Kendall  and  they  removed  from  the  prison 
to  the  shop  on  Mill  Brook  once  occupied  by  the  American 
Hydraulic  Company,  where  the  Ascutney  Mill  Dam  Associ- 
ation had  lately  built  permanent  dams  in  the  hope  of  acceler- 
ating the  industrial  development  of  the  village. 

Robbins  &  Lawrence  Co.,  Manufacture  Rifles 
For  U.  S. 

In  the  winter  of  1844  Kendall  &  Lawrence  were  visited 
by  a  wealthy  Boston  lumber  dealer,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Robbins, 
with  the  proposition  that  they  take  a  contract  for  IT.  S. 
Government  Rifles,  war  with  Mexico  then  being  imminent, 
and  the  government  sorely  in  need  of  guns.  They  agreed  to 
this  and  so  Mr.  Robbins  went  to  Washington,  where  in  the 
name  of  Robbins,  Kendall  &  Lawrence  he  took  a  contract  for 
10,000  Harpers  Ferry  Model  Rifles  at  S10.90  each,  a  price 
which  made  the  other  contractors  whistle  with  derision. 

These  men  however,  did  not  reckon  with  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Richard  Lawrence.  This  young  mechanic  immedi- 
ately designed  and  superintended  the  building  of  commodi- 
ous factories  on  both  sides  of  Mill  Brook,  including  the  hand- 
some three  story  fcri<  k  armory  which  is  now  used  as  a  power 
station  by  the  Windsor  Electric  Light  Company;  he  designed 
and  constructed  novel  machinery  which  largely  eliminated 
hand  work;  and  he  gathered  together  more  than  three  hun- 
dred skilled  workmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
these  men  were  Mr.  Henry  D.  Stone  and  Mr.  Frederick  W. 


The  Shops  of  the  Robbins  and  Lawrence 
Company,  1849. 

From  an  old  Lithograph 

"But  few  plants  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
American  Manufacturing." 

Prop.  Joseph  AY.  Roe 
"English  and  American  Tool  Builders." 
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Howe,  who  with  Mr.  Lawrence  are  ranked  by  authorative 
writers  as  three  of  the  great  American  mechanics. 

In  the  midst  of  this  expansion  Mr.  Kendall,  who  was  a 
rather  cautious  individual,  and  unacquainted  with  manufac- 
turing on  such  a  large  scale,  withdrew  from  the  concern.  He 
went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Austin 
Corbin  who  became  a  railway  President  and  also  the  Founder 
of  Coney  Island,  near  New  York  City.  Mr.  Kendall  later 
returned  to  Windsor,  where  he  died  on  December  24,  1861. 

The  concern  was  incorporated  in  1849  as  the  Windsor 
Car  &  Rifle  Company,  on  account  of  their  associations  with 
Sewel  F.  Belknap,  the  dashing  young  contractor  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  as  builders  of  railway  cars. 
While  this  car  venture  was  not  a  financial  success,  during  that 
time  Mr.  Lawrence  introduced  the  modern  method  of  press- 
ing on  car  wheels,  a  very  important  improvement  in  railway 
engineering,  and  as  mentioned  before,  it  was  in  this  Car  Shop 
that  the  Band  Saw  was  introduced. 

Their    Workman — -Henry,    Wesson,    Sharps 

In  1850,  after  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Belknap  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  and  the  abandonment  of  the  car  business, 
the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  The  Robbins  & 
Lawrence  Company.  In  that  year  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his 
expert  gunsmith  Benjamin  Tyler  Henry,  who  was  a  grandson 
of  Benjamin  Tyler  the  pioneer  mechanical  engineer  mentioned 
heretofore,  undertook  to  develop  for  Mr.  Courtlandt  C. 
Palmer,  a  New  York  capitalist,  the  so-called  Jennings  Re- 
p-'  ting  Rifle,  then  in  a  crude  and  inpractical  state.  They 
were  successful  in  this  and  5,000  of  their  improved  20  shot 
rifles  were  built  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Henry  later  took  this  early 
Windsor  Repeating  Rifle  to  New  Haven  and  making  a  few 
changes  to  adapt  it  to  new  ammunition,  he  built  hundreds  of 
them  during  the  Civil  War  as  the  Henry  Rifle.  In  1886  he 
and  Gov.  Oliver  Winchester  founded  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company,  and  the  Jennings  PJfie  became  the  far 
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famed  Winchester  Repeater,  which  has  had  so  great  a  place 
in  the  history,  and  especially  in  the  winning  of  the  West. 
It  was  in  connection  with  his  experiments  upon  this  Jennings 
Gun  that  Mr.  Lawrence  invented  the  lubricated  bullet,  which 
made  the  breech  loading  gun  for  the  first  time  practical. 

Another  famous  gunsmith  who  worked  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
at  "Windsor  about  1S50  was  Daniel  Baird  Wesson,  an  expert 
on  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Revolving  Pistol.  Mr.  Wesson 
was  later  the  founder  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  the 
Revolver  Manufacturers  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  their  fine  plant  are  running  to  this  day  numer- 
ous Robbins  &  Lawrence  machines  which  are  doing,  they  say, 
"more  and  better  work  then  modern  ones." 

In  1S50  Mr.  Christian  Sharps  appeared  in.  Windsor  with 
a  model  of  his  Breech  Loading  Rifie  which  he  invented  in 
1848.  Mr.  Lawrence  perfected  this  gun,  adding  to  it  the 
"Lawrence  Pellet  Primer  Lock",  and  as  the  call  for  the  im- 
proved Sharps  Rifle  was  great  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  com- 
pany in  1852  established  a  branch  called  the  Sharps  Rifle 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Hartford,  Conn,  of  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  became  Master  Armorer.  After  Col.  Samuel 
Colt,  who  began  the  manufacture  of  rifles  two  years  earlier 
in  the  same  city,  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company  were  the 
first  large  manufacturers  to  locate  in  Hartford,  and  they 
opened  up  what  is  now  Capitol  Avenue,  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  districts  of  this  industrial  city.  This  Com- 
pany laid  the  foundations  of  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  who  manufac- 
tured the  Columbia  Bicycles,  and  also  of  the  great  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company  who  now  occupy  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings.  The  Sharps  Rifle  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  by 
the  Sharpshooters  and  was  the  most  noted  arm  in  the  Union 
service.  It  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  breech  loader 
extensively  used  in  warfare,  and  it  not  only  won  numerous 
battles  but  also  sealed  the  doom  of  the  muzzle  loading  gun  as 
a  military  arm. 
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American  Interchangeabi  e  Rifles  in  England 

In  1851  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company  sent  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London  a  representative  with  six  of  their 
Interchangeable  U.  S.  Army  Rifles,  which  could  be  disas- 
sembled, the  parts  mingled  and  reassembled  perfectly  with- 
out regard  to  the  gun  from  which  the  parts  came.  These  ac- 
curate and  dependable  guns  came  to  the  attention  of  high 
authorities,  James  Nasymth  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
among  others,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1854  the  Royal  Small 
Arms  Commission  was  sent  to  America  to  investigate  this 
American  System  of  manufacture:  They  naturally  gravitated 
to  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company  at  Windsor,  and  as  a 
result  this  back  woods  concern  was  honored  by  being  given  the 
contract  for  nearly  all  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  new 
Royal  Armory  at  Enfield,  England,  and  also  for  the  first 
25,000  Interchangeable  English  Rifles,  many  of  which  were 
used  in  the  Crimean  War.  This  machinery  contract  was  com- 
pleted in  1855  and  the  Windsor  machines  were  widely  copied, 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Interchangeable  System  of 
manufacture  in  England.  At  tins  same  Enfield  Armory  were 
made  most  of  the  rifles  used  by  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  the  World  War,  and  many  of  the  Windsor  machines 
are  in  operation  there  to  this  day. 

The  rifle  contract  did  not  prove  so  successful  to  the 
Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company,  on  account  of  poor  business 
management  and  many  unforseen  difficulties  such  as  lack  of 
black  walnut  for  stock:-,  due  to  a  dry  summer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Finally  upon  the  unexpected  ending  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
1856,  this  famous  Windsor  organization  failed,  and  their 
plant  at  Windsor  went  into  the  hands  of  one  Col.  Henry 
Sebastian  Rowan  of  'Tier  Britannic  Majesty's  Artillery", 
through  whom  money  had  been  advanced  by  the  British 
Authorities.  The  Sharps  Rifle  Plant  at  Hartford  continued  in 
business  until  1876,  when  it  was  purchased  by  P.  T.  Barnum 
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and  others  and  removed  to  Bridgeport.    This  Sharps  plant  at 
Bridgeport  is  now  the  Columbia  Grama  phone  Company. 

In  1872  Mr.  Richard  S.  Lawrence  retired  from  the  Sharps 
Company  and  became  Commissioner  of  Streets  of  Hartford. 
In  this  position,  which  he  held  for  many  years,  he  laid  out 
many  of  the  beautiful  parks  which  grace  this  thriving  Con- 
necticut city,  in  whose  growth  he  had  so  active  a  part.  Mr. 
Lawrence  died  in  Hartford  on  March  10,  1892,  his  name  being 
perpetuated  in  Lawrence  Street,  one  of  the  main  thorofares 
of  that  busy  industrial  district  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Oth eh  Robbins  <fc  Lawrence  Workmen — G.  E.  Billings 
And  G.  A.  Fairfield 

Of  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  workmen  Charles  E.  Billings 
born  in  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  on  December  5, 1835,  founded 
the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
partnership  with  the  noted  inventor  Christopher  M.  Spencer, 
in  1SG9.  This  is  the  pioneer  and  leading  drop  forging  concern 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Billings,  who  died  on  June  4,  1920,  was 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
in  1895.  George  A.  Fairfield,  who  also  was  a  Robbins  & 
Lawrence  workman,  and  Mr.  Billings  in  1868  founded  the 
Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company  in  the  old  Sharps  plant.  In 
1876  Mr.  Fairfield  and  Mr.  Spencer  (who  was  a  protege  of 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Lawrence)  founded  the  Hartford  Machine 
Screw  Company,  which  introduced  the  Automatic  Screw 
Machine  to  the  world  and  which  is  today  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  Hartford.  Both  Mr.  Billings  and  Mr.  Fairfield 
became  millionaires. 

Frederick  W.  Howe  ■■■'■  Henry  D.  Stone — Turret  Lathe 
Milling  Machines 

Frederick  Webster  Howe,  who  was  Mr.  Lawrence's  right 
hand  man  at  Windsor,  became  one  of  the  four  original  part- 
ners, and  the  Mechanical  Engineer,  of  the  famous  "Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence,  when  it  was 


The  Author's  Collection  or  Windsor  Rifi.es 

1.  Kendall  Underhammer  Rifle,  1S3G. 

2.  Robbins,  Kendall  and  Lawrence  U.  S.  Rifle,  1845. 

3.  Robbins  and  Lawrence  "Windsor"  U.  S.  Rifle,  1851. 

4.  Jennings  Breech  Loading  Rifle,  1S50. 

5.  Sharps  Breech  Loading  Carbine,  1850. 

6.  and  6a.  Small  and  Large  Revolving  Hammer  Pistols, 

1850. 

7.  and  7a.  Windsor  Built  British  "Enfield"  Rifle  and  Bay- 

onet, 1855. 

8.  Windsor  Built  U.  S.  "Springfield"  Rifle,  1861. 

9.  Palmer's  U.  S.  Breech  Loading  Carbine,  1863. 
10.     Ball's  Re;,  ating  Carbine,  1864. 
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organized  as  a  corporation  in  1SGS,  and  for  two  years  he  was 
president  of  that  concern,  which  is  today  without  the  slightest 
question  one  of  the  leading  machine  companies  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Howe  and  Air.  Henry  D.  Stone  were  the  inventors 
at  Windsor  about  1855  of  the  modem  Turret  Lathe,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  modern  machine  tools. 
Mr.  Howe  also  designed  at  Windsor  what  is  now  called  the 
Lincoln  Milling  Machine,  of  which  nearly  300,000  have  since 
been  built,  and  also  of  the  original  Universal  Milling  Machine, 
both  of  which  machines  are  found  in  almost  every  machine 
shop. 

George  W.   Hubbard 
Coffee  Percolator  and   Glaziers'   Point,  and   Driver 

George  W.  Hubbard,  (1830-1916)  a  nephew  of  the  pump 
inventor  and  an  apprentice  under  Mr.  Howe  at  Windsor  in 
1854,  in  1SG0  was  a  founder  of  the  Cresson-Morris  Company, 
still  one  of  the  large  Philadelphia  machinery  concerns,  and 
in  1876  was  the  inventor  at  Windsor  of  that  now  familiar 
household  utensil. — the  Coffee  Percolator.  In  18S0  Mr. 
Hubbard  conceived,  from  the  "Primer  Lock"  of  Sharps'  Rifle 
his  patent  Glaziers'  Point  and  Driver,  which  revolutionized 
the  setting  of  glass  in  windows.  In  1888  this  inventor  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  first  superintendent  of  the  Windsor 
Machine  Company,  mentioned  later  as  a  successor  to  the 
Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company.  He  and  Mr.  Billings,  who 
were  schoolmates  and  lifelong  friends,  were  the  last  survivors 
of  the  numerous  Robbins  &  Lawrence  organization. 

Lamson  &  Goodnow  'Manufacturing  Go's.  Sewing 

Machines,  a    0  Springfield  Rifles 

In  1858,  the  Lamson  &  Goodnow  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  the  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  purchased  the  Windsor 
Armory  and  began  the  manufacture  of  Windsor  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, which  were  designed  by  Henry  D.  Stone  and  Edwin 
Clark  in  1858,  after  studying  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Ma- 
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chine,  brought  from  St.  Louis  in  1S5G  by  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  a 
Robbins  &  Lawrence  workman.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  this  prosperous  sewing  machine  business  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Ebenczer  G.  Lamson  to  Mr.  Thomas  White  of  Orange,  Mass. 
who  in  1866  removed  to  Cleveland  and  founded  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Company  for  its  manufacture.  The  White 
Sewing  Machine  is  a  lineal  descendent  of  these  early  Wind- 
sor machines. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Lamson  employed 
at  the  Windsor  Armory  nearly  500  men  who  worked  night  and 
day.  Under  the  names  of  Lamson,  Goodnow  &  Yale,  E.  G. 
Lamson  &  Company,  and  the  Windsor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, he  manufactured  over  50,000  Springfield  Rifles,  1,000 
Palmer  Breech  Loading  Rifles  and  1,000  Ball  Repeating  Car- 
bines for  the  Union  Army,  besides  hundreds  of  machine  tools 
for  the  Government  and  private  armories.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Lamson  appears  in  the  frontispiece  of  Bishop's  "History 
of  American  Manufactures",  as  one  of  the  ten  representative 
American  manufacturers  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

Their   Workmen — Gen.    Hiram    Berden,    Albert  Ball 
and  Quimby  S.  Backus,  and  others 

Of  the  Lamson  workmen  General  Hiram  Berdan,  a  me- 
chanical engineer  who  from  1SG1  to  1864  commanded  the 
Union  Sharpshooters,  invented  the  modern  Center  Fire  Car- 
tridge and  the  Berdan  Rifle  at  Windsor,  and  later  became  the 
firearms  expert  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  adopted 
the  Berdan  Rifle  and  for  many  years  used  it  in  their  army. 

Albert  Ball,  inventor  of  the  Ball  Repeating  Rifle,  which 
is  nowr  incorporated  In  the  Winchester,  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Windsor  Armory  from  18G3  to  1868,  with  Mr. 
Roger  Love,  a  bookkeeper  at  the  Lamson  Office,  in  18G8  went 
to  Claremont,  N.  H.  and  with  Mr.  Phineas  Upham  founded 
the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  there  to  build  the  mining 
and  quarrying  machines  which  Mr.  Ball  had  invented  at 
Windsor,  where  endless  injunctions  and  lawsuits  has  hindered 
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its  manufacture.    Mr.  Ball,  hale  and  hearty  in  his  eighty-eighth 

year,  has  lived  to  see  this  concern,  based  upon  his  more  than 
one  hundred  patents,  become  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

William  Palmer,  inventor  of  the  Palmer  Carbine,  went 
to  Germany  and  introduced  his  gun  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, which  employed  an  adaptation  of  it  with  deadly  effect 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Dennis  Lane,  inventor  of  the  Lane  Saw  Mills  which  were 
built  originally  at  Windsor,  founded  the  Lane  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Montpelier. 

Quimby  S.  Backus  invented  the  Backus  Vise  at  the 
Windsor  Armory,  and  founded  the  Backus  Vise  Company  at 
Windsor.  In  1S72  this  became  a  part  of  the  present  Millers 
Falls  Company  at  Millers  Falls,  Mass.,  where  the  Backus 
Vise  is  still  manufactured.  David  Moore,  another  Lamson 
workman,  invented  at  Windsor  in  1864,  the  Ratchet  Wrench, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  familiar  ratchet  wrenches, 
bit,  braces,  screw  drivers,  etc.,  which  are  today  extensively 
manufactured  by  the  Millers  Falls  Company  and  others. 

Fredrick  E.  Wells,  Cashier  of  the  Lamson  Companies 
from  1S60  to  1S65,  went  to  Greenfield  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  now  the  largest  indus- 
try in  Greenfield  and  one  of  the  largest  tool  companies  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Wells,  at  the  age  of  78  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Greenfield  and  a  man  of  large  fortune. 

George  II.  Coates,  a  Windsor  boy  who  learned  his  trade 
in  1 '  Lamson  shops  during  the  Civil  War,  later  invented  the 
commonly  used  flexible  shaft  and  the  so-called  Coates  Clipper. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  present  Coates  Clipper  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Eben  Stocker,  another  Lamson  apprentice,  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Billings,  has  for  forty  years 
been  the  Secretary  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company  of 
Hartford. 
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Henry  D.  Lawrence  ov  Windsor  at  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q. 

Henry    D.    Lawrence*— a   cousin   of   Mr.    Richard   S. 

Lawrence,  the  eminent  mechanic — was  born  at  Windsor  in 
1851.    He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Windsor  Manufacturing 

Company  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  received  his  early 
business  and  engineering  training  there.  After  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  in  1S73,  where  he  studied  Civil  Engineering, 
Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  where  he  drifted 
from  teaching  into  Consular  Service,  and  thence  into  the 
study  of  law.  Eventually  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
became  a  leading  Attorney  of  the  Canadian  city.  Through 
his  combined  power  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  keen  man  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Henry  Lawrence  has  made  his  life  work  the  build- 
ing up  of  Sherbrooke  into  an  industrial  center  of  Canada.  He 
has  done  much  to  make  it  grow  from  a  town  of  5,000,  with 
none  but  local  industries,  to  a  city  over  20;000  with  fifty  large 
industries.  Of  two  of  these,  the  Ingcrsoll-Rand  Company 
and  the  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Company,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a 
founder  and  director.  Incidentally  Mr.  Lawrence  has  always 
"kept  his  hand  in"  by  being  one  of  the  most  skillful  amateur 
cabinet  makers  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Jones  &  Lamson 

In  1870  Mr.  E.  G.  Lamson  sold  his  gun  machinery  to  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  and  in  association 
with  Mr.  Russell  Jones,  he  re-equipped  the  armory  building 
as  a  cotton  mill,  concentrating  the  machine  business,  under 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Stone,  in  the  buildings  across  the  brook.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  soy  (hat  this  association  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company,  well  known  to 
fame,  both  in  engineering  and  in  political  circles. 

National  Acme  Company 

Wrhen  this  now  nationally  known  concern  left  Windsor 
in  1888  and  began  their  picturesque  and  successful  career 

*Mr.  Lawrence  died  at  Sbcrbrockc,  P.  Q.,  March  13,  1924 — e/f. 


The  "Catalogue"  of  the  Windsor  Industry 
at  the  Close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Size  24  x  38  inches. 

This  "Catalogue"'  was  the  immediate  Forerunner  of  Jones 

and  Lam  son 
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under  Governor  James  Hartness  at  Springfield,  Vermont,  a 
group  of  the  old  and  loyal  workmen  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
Windsor  wiped  from  the  map  as  a  manufacturing  center, 
remained  and  made  great  personal  sacrifices  to  found  the 
Windsor  Machine  Company  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try turning  in  the  old  Robbins  &  Lawrence  shops,  in  which 
many  of  them  had  served  their  apprenticeships  many  years 
before.  From  18S9  to  1902  this  concern  maintained  a  rather 
precarious  existence.  But  with,  the  inventive  and  mechanical 
ability  of  such  men  as  Mr.  George  O.  Gridley  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cone,  backed  by  the  business  ability  and  financial  power  of 
the  late  Mr.  Maxwell  Evarts  the  best  friend  that  Windsor  ever 
had,  this  descendant  of  notable  mechanical  forebears  by  1910 
outgrew  its  ancestral  home  and  expanded  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  machine  tool  plants  in  New  England — and 
now  as  the  New  England  Plant  of  the  National  Acme  Com- 
pan3r  it  is  helping  to  uphold  the  engineering  traditions  of 
Windsor  at  the  present  time. 

An  independent  spirit  certainly  animated  those  patriots 
who  met  in  the  "Old  Constitution  House"  at  Windsor  on 
July  2,  1777,  and  it  seems  that  a  similar  independent  spirit 
must  have  inspired  the  early  Windsor  mechanics  to  break 
away  from  current  practice  in  the  field  of  Engineering.  Such 
combined  characteristics  have  frequently  appeared  in  other 
northern  races  who  dwell  in  mountainous  districts — both  the 
Swiss  and  the  Scotch,  for  instance,  being  noted  both  for  their 
love  of  Freedom  and  for  their  genius  and  skill  in  Mechanics. 

The  "Green  Mountain  Boys''  were  certainly  much  like 
the  bands  of  William  Tell  and  Rob  Hoy  in  purpose,  in  organi- 
zation and  in  tempera,  snt.  Nor  does  it  require  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  recognize  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  ingenious  sons  of  Vermont  "hill  farmers"  who, 
having  learned  their  trade  in  primitive  Green  Mountain  gun 
shops,  became  leading  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  elsewhere;  and  those  boys  who,  after  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  mechanics  made   cuckoo   clocks   and 
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wooden  toys  in  some  Alpine  farm  house  and  later  became  the 
leading  clock  and  instrument  makers  of  Geneva;  or  those 
other  boys  who  made  nails  and  cutlery  at  some  obscure  High- 
land forge,  and  later  became  the  famous  Engineers  and  Iron 
Masters  of  Glasgow. 
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Introduction 

The  following  Journal  consists  of  seventeen  leaves  and 
paper  cover  in  quarto  size.  The  odd  leaf  is  loosely  pinned  in 
between  page  1-1  and  15.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal record,  and  is  printed  here  where  it  belongs  in  the  text  of 
page  15. 

The  Journal  is  clearly  the  official  records  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Vermont  of  1793.  The  manuscript  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  writing,  which  is  unusually  clear,  is 
contained  on  the  first  eight  leaves  and  the  loose  leaf. 

The  manuscript  has  never  been  published  as  far  o:<  known 
excepting  in  newspaper  form,  and  only  comparatively  recently 
was  it  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Everett  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  is  loaned  to  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society. 

The  manuscript  was  found  by  Mr.  Everett  among  some 
family  papers  of  his  grandfather,  the  late  Horace  Everett  of 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  covers  what  may  be  termed  the  Fifth 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Morris 
was  the  official  secretary  of  the  convention.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention  the  manuscript  records  probably 
remained  in  Windsor  for  the  use  of  the  publication  committee 
in  preparing  the  revised  constitution  for  the  printer,  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Judge  Stephen  Jacob  and  General  Morris, 
both  members  of  the  Convention.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  the  manuscript  was  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  secretary.  Possibly  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Alden  Spooner,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  Constitution  of 
1793.  But  more  probable  it  passed  to  Judge  Stephen  Jacob, 
by  the  consent  of  Morris,  until  the  death  of  the  Judge  in 
1817,  and  that  it  then  was  acquired  by  Congressman  Horace 
Everett  of  Windsor.* 

Apparently  no  public  notice  of  the  manuscript  was  made 
from  1793  until  1877,  when  it  was  sent  by   Mr.  Leonard 


♦From  Mr.  Henry  S.  Wardner'a  Descriptive  Statement,  Vermont  Journal,  July  29,  1921. 
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Everett  to  the  Vermont  Centennial  celebration  in  Windsor 
of  that  year.  On  July  14  the  Vermont  Journal  a  newspaper  of 
Windsor  stated  that  it  was  on  exhibition  there  July  7  and  8. 
The  manuscript  was  printed  in  full  in  the  same  newspaper, 
with  a  descriptive  statement  of  it  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Wardner, 
of  Windsor  and  New  York  City,  on  July  29,  1921. 

The  Journal  is  printed  now  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
written.  The  figures  over  the.  names  in  the  list  of  members 
probably  indicate  the  mileage  from  their  homes  to  Windsor. 
There  are  certain  other  marks  against  some  of  the  names  in 
the  list  of  members  which  may  have  been  made  when  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  called  on  some  question.  In  this  printing  the 
pagination  of  the  original  manuscript  is  given  in  brackets. 
The  editor  has  also  introduced  vertical  lines  to  show  the  break 
between  the  lines  of  the  original  manuscript. 

[front  cover] 

JOURNALS  OF  CONVENTION 
—3d  July  1793—  | 
Lewis  R.  Morris  I 
[veso  blank] 

[page  1] 

Windsor  3d  July  1793—2  O'Clock  P  M  | 
Agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  Council  of  Censors  |  at  their 
meeting  at  Rutland  on  the  thirtieth  of  |  November  anno 
domini  Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  |  two — the  Delegates 
of  the  Freemen  of  the  State  of  |  Vermont  met  at  the  Court 
House  in  Windsor  to  |  form  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  |  and  adopting  the  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion j  as  proposed  by  1 1  e  aforesaid  Council —  j 
On  motion  of  Judge  Knight —  | 

His  Excellency  Thomas  Chittenden  Esquire  was  |  chosen 
President  pro  tempore —  | 

Lewis  R.  Morris  Esqre  Secretary  pro  tempore — ■  ] 
The  following  Members  then  produced  their  |  Credentials 
which  were  read  and  accepted  viz.1  | 
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Bennington  County  | 

76  70 

Constant  Barney — Arlington  Gideon  Olin — Shaftsbury  | 

90  6(3 

y  Jonathan  Robinson — Bennington   Gilbert  Bradley — Sunderland  | 
61  84 

William  Dunton — Dorset  y  Nath1  Jones — Sandgate  | 
54  83 

y Isaac  Smith — Manchester  yOliver  Smith     Stamford  | 

96  *  SO 

Thomas  Jewett     Povrnal  yCalcb  Moore     Woodford  | 

75 
Joseph  Hartwill — Recdsborough  | 
60 
yCephus  Smith — Rupert  j 


[Page  2] 


Windham  County 


40  40 

oThadeus  Alexander — Athens  y John  Campbell — Putney  | 

51  27 

ySam1  Knight — Bratileborough  yDavid  Sanderson — Rockingham  | 

48  47 
yAlexr  Kathan — Dumrnerston       yEphraim    Wheelock     Townsend  | 

36  30 

oAmos  Fisher — Grafton  yLott  Hall     Westminster  | 

08  70 

yJona  Hunt — Hindsdale  yTimothy  Castle — Wilmington  | 

29  70 

Edward  Aiken — Londonderry  yDaniel  Reed — Wardsborough  | 

60  73 
yGcrshom  C.  Lyman-— Marlboro'     yJabez  Foster  Whitingham  | 

50  5S 

yLuke  Knoulton — New  Fane  yPeter  Briggs     Guilford  j 


Kutlamd  County 


75 


yAsabel  Smith — Bens-;  1 
70 
David  Buckiand — Brandon 

40 
Jona  Parker — Clarendon 
60 
jNoah  Lee — Castleton 

56 
.  Daniel  Sherman — Danby 


87 


yAmos  Spafford — Orwell  | 

02 
yCaleb  Allen    Pawlet  | 
.54 

yAugustine  Hibbard      Pittsford  J 

57 
ylsaac  Hosford— Poultney  | 

45 
y  Dan1  Chipman     Rutland 
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62  38 

yMathew  Lyon — Fairhaven     John  Kiblain  (partially  rubbed  outj 

oEmanuel  Case    Shrewsbury 

64  71 

Ebenezer  Wollis     Hubbardston  Elijah  Blake — Sudbury  | 

65  50 

John  Stafford — Harwich  yOrange  Train     Tin  mouth  | 

50  60 

George.  Shearman     Ira  Sana1  Lathrop — Wells  | 

54  44 

yJohn  Burnam  MiddJetown  Joseph  Randall     Wallingford  | 

32  66 

Abram  Jackson     Mount  Holley  ySimeon  Smith     West  Haven  | 


Windsor  County 


30 

Moses  Warner — Andover 

25 
Aaron  Barlow — Barnard 

34 
Joel  Marsh — Bethel 

20 
Benja  Perkins  Bridgewater 

20 
yDaniel  Heald  Chester — 

19 
y Asaph  Fletcher     Cavendish 

IS 
John  Clark — Hartford 

12 
George  Denison     Hart-land 

22 
yPaul  Brigham — Norwich 


16 
William  Perry — Pomfret  | 

28 

y  Elias  Stevens     Royal  ton  | 

10 
3' Aaron  Kimball     Reading  j 

13 
yLewis  R.  Morris     Springfield  | 

28 
yZacheus  Downer    Sharon  | 

38 
yJohn  Whitcombe    Stockbridge 

y  Stephen  Jacob — Windsor  | 
12 
yNatl^Stougthton— Weathersfield 
13 
oJabez  Cottle — Woodstock  I 


Addison  County 


90 
David  Whitney — Addison 

86 
Marshal  Smith — Bridport 

86 
Henry  McLaughlin — Bristol 

78 
Joel  Linsley     Cornwall 

92 
Abel  Thompson     Fcrrisburgh 


97 
Joseph  Willoughby     Monkton 

80 

Elijah  Foot — New  Haven  | 

98 
Thomas  Judd — Panton —  | 

80 
Ephraim  Doolittlc — Shoreman 

75 
Stephen  Hard — Salisbury  j 
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48 

Daniel  Claflin — Hancock 

72 
Benjn  Whitman — Leicester 

78 
John  Willard     Middlebury 


90 
Enock  Woodbridge — Vergennee  | 

75 
Ebenezer  Wheelock     Whiting  | 

80 
Sam1  Jewett    Weybridge  | 


Orange  County 


42 


John  Barron — Bradford 

52 
Elisha  Ellis — Brookficld 
50 
j'Sainl  Hazeltine  Corinth 

82 
yLyman  Hitchcock  Cabot 
[page  41 

10S 
Samuel  Phelps — Lunenburgh 
66 
y Jacob  Davis — Montpelier 
120 
Hains  French — Maidstone 
52 
yJacob  Bailey — Newbury 
40* 
Abner  Weston — Randolph 


80 


yBcnjamin  Sias — Danville  | 

36 
y Israel  Morey  Fairlee  | 

116 
Benoni  Cutler— Guildhall  | 

90 
yJosiah  Arnold — Lyndon  j 

60 
yJosiah  Page    Riegate  | 

34 
yyWillm  Denison     Stafford  | 

36 
yReuben  Hatch     Tunbridge  j 

32 
ylsrael  Smith — Thetford  | 

60 
Asaph  Sherman — Wrildersburgh 


Chittenden  County 


150 


Benjamin  Marvin— Alburgh 

110 
Stephen  Keyes  Burlington 
90" 
Samuel  Bell— Bolton 

110 

yJobi)  Lav."  Colchester 

102 

JohnMcNie!    Charlotte 

117 

yJohn  Fasset  Cambridge 

98 
ySam»  C  Crafts— Craft sbury 
78 
Walter  Avery     Duxbury 

105 
Tirny  Bliss — Essex 


100 
Martin  Chittenden  Jerico  j 

Amos  Mansfield — Milton  | 

68 
Seith  Putnam     Middlesex  | 

95 
Amos  Brownson  New  Huntington 

136 
Nathan  Hutchins  North  Hero 

136 

Thomas  Butterfield     Swanton  | 

110 

Willm  C.Harrington    Shelburne  \ 

126 
Timy  Pearl     South  Hero  j 
128 

Silas  Hathaway     St.  Albans  | 
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117  78 

Thomas  Russell — Fairfax  Richd  Holden    Waterbury  | 

122  115 

yJohn  White — Georgia  Jermiah  Stow    Westford  | 

106  100 

Lena1  Bostwick     Hinesburgh  yTho8  Chittenden     Williston  | 

I  page  5] 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  chose  a  President  |  and 
the  ballots  being  taken—  | 

His  ExcelF  Thomas  Chittenden  Esqrc  was  declared  | 
duly  elected —  | 

The  Convention    next    proceeded    to    the   choice    of    a  | 
Secretary  and  the  ballots  being  taken —  | 

Lewis  R.  Morris  Esquire  was  declared  duly  |  elected —  | 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall —  | 

Ordered  that  the  mode  of  discussing  the  business  |  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  to  appoint  two — ■  |  persons — one  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  |  old  Constitution — the  other  the 
new — and  where  |  there  is  no  alteration  the  same  be  passed 
in  I  silence,  and  when  there  is  any  alteration  or  —  |  addition 
the  same  be  taken  up  and  debated — ■  | 
Persons  chosen  Mr  Hall  &  Mr  Jacob — ■  | 
The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  take  under  con  |  sidera- 
tion  the  Preamble  to  the  old  Constitution  |  Ordered  that  the 
same  be  omitted  in  the  |  present  | 
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present  Constitution  agreeable  to  the  doings  of  the  |  Council 
of  Censors —  |  The  Con  ention  next  proceeded  to  the  Bill  of  | 
Rights  as  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Censors —  | 

1st  Article  read—and  agreed  to  | 
2d  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 
3d  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 
4th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 
5th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 
6th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 
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7th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

8th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

9th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

10th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

11th  Article  read  and  not  accepted  but  the  12th  Article  |  in  the 

present  Constitution  substituted  in  the  place  of  |  the  11th  as 

revised  | 

Ordered  that  the  13th  Article  in  the  present  Constitution  |  be 
expunged  | 

12thArticle  read  and  [accepted,  word  cancelled]  agreed  to  | 

13th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  \ 

14th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

15th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

16th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  ] 
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17th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

18th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

19th  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

20th  Article  read  and  agreed,  to  | 

21st  Article  read  and  agreed  to  | 

22d  Article  read  &  accepted  | 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  S  O'Clock  tomorrow  |  morning 

-I 

Thursday  Morning  4th  July  1793— S  OClock.  A.  M.  |  The 
Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  |  Ordered  that 
the  present  Constitution,  and  the  |  proposed  Constitution  as 
revised  by  the  Council  |  of  Censors,  be  read  thro'  out  |  The 
following  persons  then  appeared  [and  of,  words  crossed  out]  | 
ob  the  floor  of  the  louse,  produced  their  creden  |  tials  which 
were  read  and  the  Gentlemen  ad  |  mitted  as  Members  of  this 
Convention — viz*  | 

Asaph  Fletcher — Cavendish —  Windsor  County 
Aaron  Kimball  Heading  do  do 

Jabez  Foster — Whitingham —  Windham  County  j 
Peter  Briggs.     Guilford.  do  do 
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The  Convention  next  took  under  consideration  the  |  lFt  2ud 
&  3rd  Sections  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  the  revised  |  Constitu- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Censors  |  and  after  several 
lengthy  debates  adjourned  until  |  2  OClock  P.  M. 

[Wed,  rubbed  out]  Thursday  4th  July  1793—2  OClock, 
P.  M.  | 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  |  and  re- 
sumed the  discusion  of  the  question  under  |  debate  in  the 
morning — ,  | 

84 
Josias  L.  Arnold  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  house  |  and  pro- 
duced his  credentials  as  a  member  of  this  |  convention  for 
the  town  of  St  Johnsbury  which  |  were  read  and  accepted,  & 
Mr  Arnold  admitted  to  a  |  seat  in  this  Convention  | 
The  Convention  adjourned  to  8  OClock  tomorrow  Morning  | 

Friday  5th  July  1793—8  OClock  A  M—      | 
The   Convention  met  pursuant   to  Adjournment  |  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  1st  2d  &  3d  Sections  |  in  the 
2d  Chapter  of  the  revised  Constitution  as —  |  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  Censors —  | 
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and  after  lengthy  debates  adjourned  to  2  OClock  P  M  | 

2  OClock  P  M  I 
Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  resumed  ]  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Sections  under  eonside  |  ration  in  the  Morning 
after  some  debate —  |  On  motion  of  Mr  Jacob — ordered  that 
the  Convention  |  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  2d  &  3d 
Articles  in  the  |  3d  Section  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  I  revised — after  some  debate —  | 
The  Convention  proceeded  to  take  under  consideration  j  the 
fourth  Section  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  the  Constitution  |  as 
revised — ■  |  The  Convention  next  proceeded  to  the  5th 
Section  in  |  the  2d  Chapter  of  the  Constitution  as  revised — ■  | 
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The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  6tb  Section  in  the  |  2d 

Chapter  of  the  Constitution  as  revised — ■  |  The  Convention 
then  read  Section  by  Section  the  remain  |  ing  parts  of  the  2d 
Chapter  of  the  Constitution  as  re  |  vised — and  compared  the 
same  with  the  present  |  Constitution  |  The  Convention  ad- 
journed till  8  OClock  tomorrow  |  morning —  | 
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Saturday  6th  July  1793—8  OClock  A  M—  j 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  &  took  under  | 
consideration  the  3d  Chapter  of  the  revised  Constitution 
stiled  |  the  Executive — ■ 

|  The  Convention  next  proceeded  to  the  consideration  | 
of  the  4th  Chapter  of  the  revised  Constitution  stiled  | 
Judiciary  \ 

The  Convention  then  appointed  a  Comee  of  two  |  Members 
from  each  County  to  take  under  consideration  j  the  Con- 
stitution [as,  crossed  out]  the  proposed  revision  of  the  |  Con- 
stitution and  see  if  they  can  find  such  a  Constitu  |  tion  as 
will  be  agreeable  to  this  Convention —  |  Members  chosen 
Mess*  G  Olin.  J  Robinson— L  Knoulton  j  L  Hall— D  Chip- 
man — S  Lathrop — P  Brigham — G — ■  |  Dennison.  G  Wood- 
bridge — A  Thompson — Israel  Smith  |  J:  Davis — J.  White 
and  W  C  Harrington —  |  The  Convention  adjourned  till 
3  OClock  P  M—  | 

3  OClock.  P  M—  | 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  |  When  Mr 
Olin  reported  verbally  that  the  Comee  could  not  agree  on  any 
[report,  crossed  out]  Constitution  | 
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neither  could  they  agree  on  an  Adjournment —  |  Motion  made 
for  an  adjournment  till  monday — ■  |  morning  next  9  OClock 
A  M — ■  |  which  motion    was   carried   in   the    negative — ■  | 
much    altercation  ensued.  [  When    the  motion  was  resumed 
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and   the   Convention  |  adjourned  to  Monday  morning  next 
at  8  OClock  A  M  | 

Monday  8th  July  1793— S  OClock  A  M  | 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  |  When  Judge 
Fasset  rose  and  proposed  a  mode  to  acco  |  modate  the  Jarring 
opinions  of  this  Convention —  |  On  motion  of  Gen1  Brigharn. 
Resolved — -That  a  |  Com00  of  four  members  be  appointed  to 
see  if  they  |  can  so  arrange  the  three  first  Articles  in  the  pro  | 
posed  Revision  as  to  on] it  part  of  the  third  |  section  in  the  2d 
Chapter  and  such  other  parts  |  as  they  may  conceive  ought  to 
be  omitted  j  Members  chosed  Mr  Fasset — Mr  Lyman  |  Mr 
Lyon  and  Mr  Lav/ — &  that  the  Presd  |  join  the  foregoing 
Comee— -  |  The  Convention  adjourned  to  3  OClock  P  M  | 
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Monday  3  OClock  P  M  | 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  |  When  the 
Comee  made  the  following  Report  |  Proposed  that  the  Senate 
may  be  established  |  as  to  its  power  &  number  in  each  County 
—  |  but  the  mode  of  electing  conformable  to  the  |  old  mode  of 
electing  Councellors — ■  |  that  the  alteration  with  regard  to 
Representa  |  tion  be  rejected — ■  |  That  all  Illegibility  to  certain 
Offices  discard  |  ed  when  in  their  Nature  the3r  are  not  In  | 
compatible — ■  |  The  necessity  of  the  Concurrence  of  the  | 
Senate  in  money  bills  Errased — ■  |  That  the  last  Section  in  the 
revised  Const!  |  tut  ion  respecting  the  future  Councill  of  | 
Censors  be  rejected —  |  The  religious  Test  in  the  old  Consti- 
tution—- |  expunged--  |  The  remaining  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution— •  | 

[page  13] 

to  stand  agreeable  to  the  late  Revision  of  the  |  Council  of 
Censors  as  far  as  compatible  with  |  the  present  plan — ■  | 
Resolved— That  the   sense  of  this  Convention  |  be   taken 
whether  they  will  consent  to  have  |  a  Senate  under  any  modi- 
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fications  which  |  this  Convention  may  have  the  Right  to — ■  | 
make — and   the   yeas  and   Nays  being  |  called   for  are   as 
follows —  I 


Yeas 

Mr  Jona  Robinson 
Mr  Isaac  Smith 
Mr  Cephas  Smith 
Mr  Nath1  Jones 
Mr  Oliver  Smith 
Mr  Caleb  Moore 
Mr  Sam1  Knight 
Mr  Alexr  Kathan 
Mr  Jona  Hunt 
Mr  G:  C:  Lyman 
Mr  L:  Knoulton 
Mr  John  Campbell 
Mr  David  Sanderson 
Mr  Ephraim  Wheelock 
Mr  Lott  Hall 
Mr  Timy  Castle 
Mr  Dan1  Reed 


Yeas 

Mr  Asahel  Smith 
Mr  Noah  Lee 
Mr  Mathew  Lyon 
Mr  John  Burnam 
Mr  Amos  Spafford 
Mr  Caleb  Allen 
Mr  Aug6  Hibbard 
Mr  Isaac  Hosford 
Mr  Daniel  Chipman 
M*  Orange  Train 
Mr  Sim11  Smith 
Mr  Dan1  Heald 
Mr  Paul  Brigham 
Mr  Elias  Stevens 
Mr  Aaron  Kimball 
Mr  Lewis  R  Morris 
Mr  Zac8  Downer 


Yeas 

Mr  Stephen  Jacob 
xMr  Nat1  Stoughton  | 
M'Sam1  Hazeltine  | 
Mr  Lyman  Hitchcock  | 


Mr  Benj1 


lias  I 


Mr  Josiah  Arnold—  j 
Mr  Jacob  Bailey  | 
Mr  Josiah  Page  ! 
Mr  William  Dennison 
Mr  Reuben  Hatch  j 
Mr  Israel  Smith—  j 
Mr  John  Law—  | 
Mr  John  Fassett  | 
Mr  Sam1  C.  Crafts  | 
Mr  John  White  | 
Mr  Tho8  Chittenden  | 


[page  14] 

Nays 

Mr  Constant  Barney 
Mr  Willm  Dunton 
Mr  Tho9  Jewett 
Mr  Joseph  Hartwill 
Mr  Gideon  Olin 
Mr  Gilbert  Bradley 
Mr  Thad9  Alexander 
:■  los  Fisher 

Mr  Edward  Aiken 
Mr  Jabez  Foster 
Mr  Pctei-  Brigs 
Mr  David  Buckland 
Mr  Jon8  Parker 
Mr  Dan1  Shearman 
Mr  Ebenr  Wollis 
Mr  John  Stafford 
Mr  George  Shearman 


A  ays 

Mr  Joel  Linsley 
Mr  Abel  Thompson 
Mr  Dan'  Claffin 
Mr  Ben]a  Whitman 
Mr  John  Willard 
Mr  Josh  Willoughby 
.    c  Elijah  Foot 
^rThosJucld 
Mr  Ephm  Doolittle 
Mr  Stephen  Hard 
Mr  Enoch  Woodbridg 
Mr  Ebenr  Wheelock 
Mr  .Sam1  Jewett  | 
Mr  John  Barron  j 
Mr  Elisha  Ellis  | 
Mr  Benoni  Cutler  | 
Mr  Sam1  Phelps  J 


Nays 

Mr  W  C  Harrington 
Mr  Timy  Pearl  | 
Mr  Silas  Hathaway  1 

Mr  Richd  Holden  j 

Mr  Jerh  Stone 
[Mr  Thos  Chittenden] 
[crossed  outl 

It  passed  in  the  j 

NEGATIVE  I 
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Nays 

Mr  Abram  Jackson 
Mr  Emanuel  Case 
Mr  Elijah  Blake 
Mr  Sam1  Lothrop 
Mr  Joseph  Randall 
Mr  Moses  Warner 
Mr  Aaron  Barlow 
Mr  Joel  Marsh 
Mr  Bcnja  Perkins 
Mr  John  Clark 
Mr  George  Dennison 
Mr  William  Perry 
Mr  John  Whit  combe 
Mr  Jabez  Cottle 
Mr  David  Whitney 
Mr  Marshal  Smith 
Mr  Henry  McLaughlin 


Naijs 

Mr  Hains  French  | 

Mr  Abner  Weston  | 
Mr  Asaph  Shearman 
Mr  Benjn  Marvin  | 
Mr  Stephen  Keves  | 
Mr  Sam1  Bell  | 
Mr  John  McNeil  | 
Mr  Water  Avery  | 
Mr  Timy  Bliss    I 
Mr  Tho8  Russell  1 
Mr  Lem1  Bostwick  | 
M'M:  Chittenden  \ 
Mr  Amos  Mansfield  | 
Mr  Seth  Putnam  | 
Mr  Amos  Brownson  | 
Mr  Nath1  Hutchins  | 
ThoB  Butterfield 


[page  15] 

The  4th  Section  as  revised  read  &  the  Yeas  |  and  Nays  being 
called  for  are  as  folio ws  | 

[Note,  This  is  the  point  at  which  should  come  the  con- 
tents of  the  loose  leaf;  it  gives  the  vote  by  yeas  and  nays.] 


[Loose  leaf,  recto] 
Yeas 

[part  of  name  rubbed  out] 


Nays 


Marsh 


Mr  Robinson 

Warner 

Jewet 

Perry  j 

Mr  Dunton 

Barlow 

Hartwill 

Dennison  | 

I  Smith 

Perki  is 

Aiken 

Woodbridge 

C  Smith 

Heald 

Koulton 

Wheelock  j 

Olin 

[St     ens  cross 

>d  Hall 

S  Jewett 

out] 

Castle 

Barron  j 

N  Jones 

Morris 

Parker 

0  Smith 

Cottle 

L.yon 

Hitchcock  | 

C  Moore 

WHloughby 

Wollis 

Sias  | 

Alexander 

Ellis 

Stafford 

Cutler  | 

Knight 

Hazel  tine 

G  Shearman 

J  Arnold  | 

Kathan 

Bliss 

Chipman 

Phelps  i 
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Yeas 

Nays 

Fisher 

White 

Case 

French  | 

Hunt 

Mansfield 

Blake 

Bailey  | 

Lyman 

Brownson 

Train 

Weston  | 

Campbell 

Randall 

Page  | 

Sanderson 

Butterfield 

Clark 

Brigham 

Dennison  | 

Wheelock 

Downer 

Stevens 

Haths  | 

Foster 

Hathaway 

Whitcombe 

I.  Smith  | 

Briggs 

Jacob 

Marvin  | 

A  Smith 

St  ought on 

Keys  | 

Buckland 

Whitney 

Bell  | 

Burnam 

N  Smith 

McNeil  | 

Shearman 

McLaughlin 

Fassett  | 

Spafford 

Linsley 

Crafts  i 

Allen 

Thompson 

Avery  [ 
Russcl  | 

Hibbard 

Claflin 

Bostwiek  | 

Hosford 

Whitman 

M  Chittenden 

Lothrop 

Willard 

Putnam  J 

S  Smith 

Foot 

1 

Judd 

Hutchins  | 

Doolittle 

Pearl  |    . 

[loose  leaf,  verso] 

Nays 

Mr  Harrintgon  | 

Mr  Hard  j 

MF  Bradley  | 

Mr  Stone  | 

Mr  Chittenden  | 

[page  15  continued] 

Religious  Test  in  the  0  C — expunged—  | 

Section  13th  in  2d  Chapter  accepted  | 

Section  16th  in  2d  do  accepted  | 

Section  19th  in  2d  do  last  clause  to  be  added  to  |  the  old  | 

Section  5th  in  3d  Chapter  to  be  added  to  the  lltb  in  |  the  old  | 

Section  6th  in  3d  Chapter  accepted—  | 

The  word  Council  in  the  11th  Section  altered  to  |  Governor  in 

the  9th.     Section  3d  Chapter  as  revised.  | 
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Sectn  2d  5th  Chapter— read  accepted  | 

Sect"  3d  do  read  accepted  | 

Sect"  4th  do  read  accepted  | 

SectD  5th  do  read  accepted  j 

Sect"  15th  2d  Chapter  read  &  accepted  | 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  Sth  OClock  tomorrow 


[page  16] 


Tuesday  9th  July  1793.— 


The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  j 
27th  Section  in  the  old  Constitution  be  expunged  |  The  Con- 
stitution passed  in  Bulk  |  Resolved  that  Stephen  Jacob  & 
Lewis  R  Morris  |  be  a  Com00  to  inspect  the  printing  of  the 
Constitution  as  agreed  |  to  by  this  Convention — and  that 
they  have  |  500  Copies  printed  and  kept  in  [their,  letters  "ir" 
crossed  out]  the  possession  of  the  Printer  |  until  they  shall 
receive  further  orders  from  the  Legislature  of  this  State  | 
Convention  dissolved—  | 

Attest  LRMorris  Secy  to  the  | 
Convention —  I 


Journal 
of 

Colonel  Alexander  Harvey 

of 

Scotland  and 

Barnet  Vermont 


iQQ  *■*■) 


Introductory  Statement 

The  following  very  valuable  Journal,  was  kept  by  Colonel 
Alexander  Harvey,  the  Advance  Agent  of  a  Company  of 
"Adventurers"  or  ''Company  of  Farmers,"  of  Perth  and 
Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  organized  about  1773.  He  was  sent  to 
North  America  "to  view  and  examine  grounds"  for  purchas- 
ing and  settling  a  tract  of  land  wherever  found  suitable  for 
their  purposrs. 

The  Journal  is  folio  in  size,  and  is  very  well  preserved. 
The  present  limp  leather  cover  was  put  on  over  the  original 
paper  cover  in  1879,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover,  which  reads: — "This  cover  was  put  on  for 
me  by  S.  Curry,  Dec.  29,  1879  E.  B.  Harvey,  Calais,  Maine." 

Col.  Alexander  Harvey  was  born  in  1747,  in  the  parish  of 
Gargunnock,  Scotland.  He  came  to  Vermont  in  1774,  settled 
in  Barnet,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
Vermont  in  his  part  of  the  state.  He  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Walter  Brock,  and  died  December  14,  1809.  His  widow 
married  August  29,  1815,  as  the  third  wife  of  Gen.  James 
Whitelaw  of  Ryegate,  Vermont.  The  Colonel's  descendants 
are  largely  given  in  F.  P.  Wells'  History  of  Barnet,  Vt.  pp. 
475-9. 

The  Journal  seems  worthy  of  publication  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  especially  after  it  had  been 
compared  with  a  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  recent  History  of 
Barnet.  We  are  assured  by  the  Author  of  the  History  that  the 
"copy"  of  the  Journnl  was  exact  when  it  left  his  hands  for  the 
printer,  excepting  in  a  U  \v  cases  where  condensations  respect- 
ing the  weather  and  other  unimportant  matters  had  been 
made.  It  is  known  that  the  "copy"  or  proof  of  it  passed 
through  other  hands  before  the  volume  was  issued,  and  some- 
where changes  were  made,  to  the  detriment  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Journal. 

The  present  copy  of  the  Journal  is  verbatim  et  literatim 
as  far  as  the  Editor  of  the  Proceedincs  is  able  to  make  it  so. 
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The  pagination  of  the  Journal  is  indicated  in  brackets.  The 
spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation  have  been  followed 
as  closely  as  they  could  be  determined.  In  the  manuscript 
rarely  was  "t"  crossed,  or  an  "i"  dotted,  so  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  always  be  sure  whether  a  letter  was  intended 
for  a  "t"  or  an  "1",  and  whether  a  letter  was  an  "i"  an  "e" 
or  something  else.  Besides,  Scotch  pronunciation  probably 
affected  Scotch  spelling.  "Town"  was  always  spelt  "toun", 
as  an  example.  Several  initial  letters  were  almost  invariably 
capitalized,  such  as  "C",  "G",  "L",  "T",  and  others.  A 
vertical  line  is  introduced  by  the  Editor  to  indicate  the 
ending  of  the  lines  in  the  manuscript.  The  Journal  is 
dated  in  the  left  hand  margin,  and  amounts  paid  for  pur- 
chases are  given  in  the  right  hand  margin.  These  forms 
are  retained  in  the  printing.  At  the  end  of  the  Journal 
another  hand  has  written  on  a  half  page  a  statement  of  much 
later  date,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  back  paper  cover  a  brief 
memorandum  is  written  by  Harvey. 

The  Certificate  or  Recommendation  given  Harvey  when  he 
left  Scotland  by  a  pastor  of  his  youth  has  been  preserved  and 
some  time,  probably  after  the  Journal  had  been  written  many 
years,  it  was  pasted  in  on  the  inside  of  the  front  paper  cover. 
It  is  punctuated  by  the  comma  and  by  the  slant  line  in 
three  instances,  namely  after  the  words  "years"  "Duty"  and 
"Application",  these  lines  do  not  indicate  ends  of  lines  in  the 
manuscript. 


JOURNAL 
OF  ALEXANDER  HARVEY 

These  are  certifying  all  whom  it  may  |  concern,  that  the 
Bearer  Alexander  Harvey,  of  ye  parish  |  of  Gargunnock  in 
the  County  of  Stirling,  is  descended  of  |  very  creditable 
Honest  Parents;  that  he  has  had  an  Education  |  suitable  to 
his  Station,  in  which  he  has  made  Proficiency  |  above  many 
of  his  Equals  in  the  same  Sphere  of  Life;  that  |  from  his 
youth  to  the  Time  of  my  leaving  the  parish,  having  |  been 
Minister  of  it  Sixteen  years  /  his  Conduct  &  Behavior  |  was 
in  every  Respect,  sober  &  virtuous,  obliging  &  modest,  j 

And  having  contracted  with  a  Company  of  Farmers  in 
the  |  Parish  of  Kippen  &  Neighbourhood,  to  go  over  to 
America,  in  |  order  to  view  &  Examine  Grounds  on  said 
Continent  for  their  |  Behoof,  I  thought  it  my  indispensible 
Duty,  /  upon  his  Applica  |  tion,  /  to  provide  him  with  proper 
Testimonials,  as  above  and  |  withall,  such  are,  &  for  many 
Years  have  been,  my  particular  |  Regards  for  this  Young 
Man,  that  I  must  needs  take  ye  Liberty  |  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Friendship,  kind  Advice,  &  |  good  Offices  of 
all  Ministers,  Gentlemen  &  others,  to  whose  Inspec  |  tion 
these  Presents  may  be  offer'd.  | 

Given  at  the  Manse  of  St.  Ninians  this  29th  of  April 
177 A  |  wrote  &  subscribed  by  my  Hand,  &  sealed  w*  my 
Seal.  | 

David  Thomson  Min1"  | 
[Wax  Seal] 
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[Page  1] 

JUDGE,  ALEX  HARVEY.  | 

W| 

[Page  2] 

[May]  I  Alexander  Harvie  Entree!  aboard  the  Brigantin  | 

18  Matty  Captain  Thomas  Chochran  master  Robert  | 
Buchannan  /  ,Mate.  Alexr  Thomson,  Alcxr Robertson  | 
James  Currel  James  forest  Walter  Mcfarlan  |  John 
[Peblor,  in  pencil,  in  another  hand]  Daniel  Petter  Cra- 
ford  John  poke  |  Sailours:  Ninian  Scot  Alexander  Mc- 
iver  Cab.  |  William  Stirling  His  wife  and  two  Childeren 
James  j  Mcgoun  His  wife  and  two  Children  James  Wh  | 
etlay  Robert  paul  Marg1  paid  Mrs  paid  |  William  Mc- 
alpine  John  Mitchel  John  Clerk  |  John  Graham  Daniel 
Murray  his  wife  and  3  |  Childeren  John  Armstrong 
John  Reid  John  |  Waker  Alexander  Cameiy  William 
and  John  |  Mathies  Rober  Bartly  James  Fergueson  J  | 
Alexander  Conie  John  Galbreath  Archd  Nesbet  |  James 
fergueson  Robert  Anderson  Thomas  Clerk  |  James 
Bryson  William  Aiken  Charles  Burt —  |  James  Laird 
John  Murdock  Daniel  ferguson  |  William  Gelespie 
James  Watson  and  wife  John  |  Louden  and  wife  William 
Bell  and  wife  and  |  2  childeren  Robert  Robertson  wife 
and  1  |  child.  All pasangers  William  Watersone  |  Cook 
William  Steell  Margrat  Robertson  |  John  Reed  Alexr 
Young  Charles  Burt.  | 
19  We  sailed  West  ward  by  Guroek  old  kirk  |  isle  of 

Bute  and  Hill  of  Arran  Salt  Coats  and  |  Craig  of  Isles 
Took  the  North  Channel  and  got  | 

22  clar  of  Irland  saild  with  a  fine  Gale  | 

23  Carryed  us  110  clear  of  land  saild  slow  for  | 
26     1  week  2G  Curent  we  had  aver  high  wind  | 

30     we  sailed  Streeching  on  Saturday  we  had  |  Thunder 

June      lightning  and  aver  Heavie  Rain. 

ii     which  continud  from  9  to  11   oclock  Eveng  | 
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We  had  frequent  Calms  and  Contrair  winds  |  which 
caused  us  sail  haviely  we  Had  some  |  small  [illegible 
from  an  ink  stain]  fair  wind  which  Continud  wt  |  for 
[illegible  from  an  ink  stain]  eight  hours  together  | 

[Page  3] 
June 

16  On  Wensday  the  Crew  Caught  a  turtle  GO  wr.  wt.  | 

17  Caught  awater  pullock  Discovered  agreat    nunber  | 

23  of  Grampares  larger  than  horses.    Saw  thre  whales  | 
Saw  at  asmall  Distance  anumber  of  water  spout  | 

24  We  were  sett  upon  alowance  4  lb  of  Biead  7  pints  |  of 
waiter  Every  week  Eargow  one  Da}-  and  Broth  j  an- 
other with  1J  it  per  man  per  day  | 

July 

16  On  Sabath  we  spok  afisherman  who  informed  us  | 

after  which  we  had  freedom  of  Bread  and  water  | 

21  We  landed  at  New  York  on  friday  lodged  with  Mr  |  [p] 
Cobham  at  Albany  peer  for  lodging  in  sd.  house  1  | 

22  We  Rented  aroom  for  one  week  from  Alex1"  |  Mill  the 
weekly  Rent  14  pence  per  man  | 

23  On  Sabath  went  to  hear  the  Reverend  Mr.  David  | 

24  Mason  on  Monday  went  to  see  him  Receved  |  his  coun- 
sel and  on  Munday  went  to  Break  |  fast  to  his  House  he 
went  with  us  to  Mr  | 

26  Smith  who  Gave  us  his  Counsel  |  went  long  Island  wher 
we  had  a  view  of  |  said  plac  waited  on  Mrs.Durahm 
Receved  |  her  terms  waited  on  Mr.Kolright  who  Gave 
I  us  his  terms  waited  on  Mr  Smith  who  Gave  |  us  his 
terms,  waited  on  Colenel  Stone  who  |  Gave  us  his  terms. 
Called  for  William  Manuel  |  was  Informed  he  Dyed  in 
Spring  last  |  Called  for  John  Mclauchlan.  Gave  him  a 
Letter  |  Delivered  a  letter  to  Mr  Walter  Buchanan  | 
Enquird  and  are  Informed  Mr  Jobson  is  not  able  |  to 
Answer  Iris  Bill,  had  preposals  from  Mr.  |  Wetherhead 
Conversed  with  William  adam  son  I  to  Thomas  adam. 
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Gave  him  a  letter,  parted  with  mostofthepassar  |  ngers  £  sh]  [p] 
this  Day  and  formerly  John  Murdock  |  Daniel  fcrguc- 
son  and  William  Gelespie  and  |  James  Watson  went  to 
Albany  John  Graham  |  and  Laird  Galbreath  went  to 
philadelpha  |  James  fergueson  fell  to  work  in  the  [illeg- 
ble  by  ink  stain] 

[Page  4] 

Conversed  with  one  John  peat  asouldier  from  Scot  | 
land  who  had  been  lodged  in  Darbean  he  went  |  to  Cou- 
ston  conversed  with  many  Contry  men    |    Conversed 
with  Mr  Christie  son  in  law  to  John  |  Chrste  in  Bad. 
29     I  Delivered  to  Mr  Mciver  a  letter  to  Chrisiphor  God  j 
-gon  to  Caralina:   Gave  in  to  the  post  office   |  Aletter 
from  Janet  Leckie  in  Gargounock  to  Christg  |  Goodon 
Caralina  |  post  office  a  letter  to  Alex1"  Drapper  Virginia 
|  to  post  office  aletter  to  John  Key  Verginia  |  a  letter  to 
Dettio  in  Ditto  |  aletter  to  John  Patterson  Joiner  in 
[Verginia,  crossed  out]  |  Philadelpha  | 

A  Letter  to  John  Willson  in  Boston  | 
A  Letter  James  Gilfillan  Sayor  philadelcp  | 
A  Letter  to  hendric  moor  Philadelpha  | 
A  Letter  to  Katrin  winter  Bottom  Quebeck  | 

[Aug.]  I  I  gave  in  to  the  post  office  a  letter  to  my  |  father 
i  and  another  to  the  Company  |  also  2  letters  to  George 
Morison  a  letter  |  to  James  Norris  Baltimor  Marieland  | 
Bought  a  shuit  of  light  Kloaths  for  |  the  warm  wea-  | 
ther  price  in  whole  |  Receved  preosals  from  Walter 
Buchanan  |  from  one  Mr  David  Coldon  | 
2     payed  to  Alexander  3S I  ill  for  lodging  3 

payayed  To  Ditto  for  washing  cloaths  3 

payed  for  marking  shirts  and  stockings. 8 

payed  for  our  Mentenanc  when  first  | 

Left  New  york  to  go  to  the  Jersies 1    10 

On  Tuesday  we  went  from  Newyork  to  the  |    Jersies  to 
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visit  Doctor  Wetherspoon  |  [sh]  [p] 

[Harvey  here  begins  his  account  anew  from  the  first.] 
[Page  5] 

I  Alexander  Harvie  Agent  for  the    |    united  Com- 
pany  of  farmers,  for  the  |     shires  of  purth  and  Stirling 
I     Left  my  fathers  house  in  Culmoir    |    on  Munday 
the  9th  of  May  1774  | 

Came  to  Dumbartan   said  Eivenng    |    and  tusday 
Morning  being  the  10th  |     Curent  pased  to  Greenock  in 
a  pass  I  age  Boat  said  Eivening  we  Lodged    |    with  Mr 
[Laird  in  pencil,  by  another  hand]  in  his  house  for  Bed  | 
and  super  paid 5 

May 

11     Being  Wensday  took  Breakfast  wl  Mr 6 

Said  for  Diner  paid 4 

Said  Eiveing  took  Lodging  with  Mrs    |    Dikison  and 
Continued  in  her  house  |     while  we  staid  in  Greenock   | 
Being  Thursday  for  Bed  and  Board 

13  Being  friday  paid  for  Ditto 

14  Being  Saturday  paid  for  Ditto 

15  Being  Sabath  payed  for  Ditto 

16  Being  Munday  payed  for  Ditto 

17  Being  Tusday  payed  for  Ditto 

Said  Day  Bought  the  following  sea  stores  | 

for  J    ht  of  tea  payed 2 

for  tea  Dishes  payed 9  | 

foi  Chese  payed 3     6  | 

for  a  chest  to  hold  our  sea  store  paid 2     6  j 

for  a  small  cask  to  hold  our  water 7  | 

16    7  I 
[Page  6] 

May  18  Being  Wensday  we  Entered  aboard  the  Brigantin  | 

Matty  Thomas  Cochran  Master  Robert  Buchann  | 
Mate  Alexr  Thomson.  Alexr  Robert-son.    James    I    Mc- 
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Geral  Daniel  Mcentosh.  potter  Craford  |  and  John 
McDonald  Walter  Mcfarlan  and  I  James  forest  Sail- 
ours  William  Walters  |  Cook.  Jolm  pock  Cabin  boy. 
This  Eiving  |  we  hauled  of  to  the  tail  of  the  Bank  and 
|  lay  all  night  at  ancor  | 

19  Being  Thursday  we  set  sail  it  Being  |  Calm  we  sailed 
slow  Sailed  by  Guruck    |    old  kirk  toward  Isle  of  Bute  | 

20  Being  friday  a  contrair  wind  arose  cfc  |  we  taked  about 
Streaching  By  Isle  of  Bute  |  Island  of  arran  Salt  Cots 
and  towards  |  Craige  of  Isles  the  wind  Being  Contriar  | 

21  Being  Saturday  the  wind  Blew  fair    |    and  we  sailed 
past  Craig  of  Islands    j    took  the  North  Channel  wind 
Blew  fair  | 

22  Being  Sabath  we  sailed  past  the  Coast  |  of  Irland.and 
this  Eivening  Got  Clear    |    of  the  Coast  of  Irland  | 

23  Being  Munday  we  Got  100  Leagus  Clear    [    of  land  | 

[Page  7] 
May 

24  Being  Tusday  the  wind  Blew  Contrairy    |    and  we 
streaehed  about  from  South  to  North  | 

25  Being  wensday  the  wind  Blew  from  So  west  | 

26  Being  thursday  the  wind  continued.    Contrary  | 

27  Being  friday  streaehed  about  | 

28  Being  Saturday  the  wind  Blew  hard  from    j    the  South- 
west, this  Eivenig  our  Bed  fell  |  and  almost  smothred 
the  Soldior's  family  ] 

29  Bring  Sabath  the  weather  Continud  Stormy  | 

30  Being  Munday  the  wind  Blew  hard  | 

31  Being  tusday  the  wind  abated  | 
June 

1  Being  wensday  the  wind  Blew  more  fair  | 

2  Being  thursday  the  wind  Blew  Broad  side  | 

3  Being  friday  we  had  a  very  high  storm  |  of  southwest 
wind  this  I  Belive  to  have  |  Been  the  fair  of  Stirling 
Day  | 
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4  Being  Saturday  the  wind  more  Calm    |    this  Eivening 

about  10  oi-  11  oclock  Eving  |  we  had  a  terrible  thunder 
and  Rain  |  with  Lightning  shcb  as  I  never  saw  | 

5  Being  Sabath  the  Wind  blew  from  West  | 

6  Being  Munday  the  wind  Blew  fair  | 

7  Being  Tusday  the  wind  blew  Bdside  | 
S      Being  wensday  the  wind  Broadside    |    we  Being  Now 

in  the  Alain  Oeain  we  j  saw  a  kind  of  fish  called  Gram- 
pases  |  Larger  than  any  horse  with  a  fin  on  |  their 
Back.    4  foot  Long  | 

[Page  8] 

June  9   Beng  Thursday  we  had  soft  south  wind  | 

10  Being  friday  we  had  a  great  Rain  so  wind  | 

11  Being  Saturday  the  weather  Begant  to    |    be  then  ob- 
servably warm  | 

12  Being  Sabath  we  had  South  west  wind    j    and  some 
Rain  ! 

13  Being  Munday  from  3  to  12  oclock  the    |    wind  was  fair 
then  turned   contrairy  j 

14  Being  Tusday  almost  Calm  this  the  |  Crew  caught 
afish  Called  a  turtle  |  this  Being  an  Emfibeous  cre- 
ture  could  |  Live  Either  in  or  out  of  watter  it  is  in-  | 
closed  in  a  shell  ail  exept  the  head  and  ]  fines  the  shell 
such  as  scarce  any  tool  |  can  pierce,  it  was  about  00 
ht  weight  | 

15  Being  wensday  the   wind   was  contrary    |    this  Day 
Every  person  in  the  shipe    |    was  confined  to  the  follow- 
ing alowanc    j    viz  -1  ht  of  Bread  per  week  1  pint  of  j 
water  per  Day  1  lb  and  §  Per  Day  of  Beef    [    Brothe 
one  Day  and  Bargow  the  Next  | 

16  Being  thursday  we  had  Good  streaching  | 

17  Being  friday  the  wind  Blew  fair  j 

18  Being  Saturday  we  had  a  Calm  | 

19  Being  sabath  we  had  a  south  wind  | 

20  Joeing  munday  was  warm  and  Calm  j 
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[Page  9] 

June 

21  Being  tusday  the  wind  Blew  south  | 

22  Being  wensday  the  wind  Blew  Northwest  | 

23  Being  thursday  the  wind  blew  contrair  | 

24  Being  friday  we  spoke  abrige  from  |  Caralina  9  Day.- 
out  | 

25  Being  Saturday  the  wind  somewhat  |     fair  | 

26  Being  Sabath  the  wind  Blew-  Contray  | 

27  Being  [Sabath,  crossed  out]  Munday  we  Caught  | 
awrater  kelpine  the  wind  Being  Calm  | 

28  Being  tusday  the  wind  keept  Blow  ]  ing  southwest  the 
Curent  of  the  Guff  j  of  noriday  and  Mexico  caryed  us  | 
in  sensibly  Back  | 

29  Being  wensday  we  had  a  brad  side  wind  | 

30  Being  thursday  the  wind  Blew7  from  j  north  west  | 

July 

1  Being  friday  the  wind  blew  from  nort  | 

2  Being  Saturday  the  wind  wras  contray  | 

3  Being  sabath  we  spoke  a  shipe  from  |  Newbury  3  Days 
out  the  wind  was  |  fair  all  this  Day  Blew  a  fine  Gale  j 

4  Being  Munday  the  wind  was  contray  | 

5  Being  tusday  the  Wind  Blew7  from  |  south  we  had 
long  streaches  | 

6  Being  wensday  the  wind  Blew  from  |  north  w7est  | 

[Page  10] 


July 


7  Being  thursday  ],•  d  a  northerly  wind  | 

8  Being  friday  the  wind  Blew  from  west  | 

9  Being  Saturday  the  wind  Blew  some  |     what  fair  for  4 
hours  the  [n]  turned  west  | 

10  Being  Sabath  the  wind  was  contrair  | 

11  Being  Munday  the  stream  caryed  |  us  Back  this  and  the 
the  former  5  Day  |  above  50  Leagues  | 
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12  Being  tusday  we  spoke  ashipe  |  from  Block  island  whose 
Recoiling  |  was  250  Leagues  from  Land  he  |  perswaded 
us  we  were,  but  Entering  |  upon  th  Gulf  Stream  not- 
withstand  |  -ing  we  had  Been  in  it  7  Days  |  this  Dis- 
couraged all  hands  | 

13  Being  wensday  the  wind  was  fair  | 

14  Being  thursday  Blew  from  North  | 

15  Being  friday  Blew  from  Norwest  | 

16  Being  Saturday  wind  Blew  from  North  | 

17  Being  Sabath  we  spok  a  whale  |  fisher  from  Boston  who 
told  us  we  I  were  got  out  of  the  current  and  |  were 
within  30  Leagus  of  Land  I  a  full  Liberty  was  then 
Given  of  |  watter  and  Enlargment  of  Bread  | 

[Page  11] 

July 

18  Being  munday  the  wind  Blew  fair  | 

19  Being  tusday  the  wind  Blew  from  north  | 

20  Being  wensday  sound  and  found  (  no  Bottom  tho  the 
line  was  120  fathoms  | 

21  Being  thursday  sounded  found  Ground  |  at  thirty 
fathom  sounded  again  sd  |  Evenig  25  fathom  water  | 

22  Being  friday  at  four  oclock  in  ye  |  morning  Land  was 
seen  at  G  oclock  |  we  clearly  saw  the  shore  aplace  | 
called  Neversunk  Being  then  to  the  |  southest  of  New- 
york  we  saild  on  toward  |  the  Light  house,  pased  the 
Lighthouse  |  sailed  toward  Newyork  which  Lay  to  the  | 
Norwest  of  us,  about  10  oclock  the  pilot  Came 
aboard,  j  we  saild  on  having  a  fair  |  wind  with  Long 
island  on  our  Right  |  and  Stadn  island  on  our  left  hand  | 

Newyork  Lyes  situated  40  Degrees  ]  and  40  min- 
uts  North  Latitude  it  Lies  |  on  the  south  west  of  Scot- 
land it  is  I  in  Distance  3600  milles  from  the  Irish  j  shore 
Lyes  on  apoint  facing  the  At  |  -lantick  Ocian,  with  the 
North  I  River  otherwise  Called  Hududsons  |  River  Ly- 
ing on  the  North  side  of  the  j  City,  and  the  South  River 
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Leading  |  to  Concctute  on  the  South  Side  of  |  the  City. 
The  City  standing  Between  j  the  two  Rivers  | 

[Page  12] 

The  City  is  Both  Large  and  Curious  |  the  houses 
are  mostly  wood  agood  many  |  Brick  and  some  few  of 
stone  the  streets  |  tho  not  so  fine  as  in  Scotland  are 
Greatly  |  oramented  with  curious  trees  that  |  shadow 
almost  every  Door  they  have  |  comodious  classes  at 
Every  Door  for  |     sitting  in  shadow  of  these  trees  | 

They  have  a  court  house  called  the  |  City  hall  with 
agovornour  and  councell  |  they  have  a  strong  Jail  Built 
of  stone  ]  they  have  afort  or  Garison  on  the  shore  |  with 
a  pleasent  Green  Round  which  |  the  there  is  a  good  num- 
ber of  cannon  |  planted  with  a  body  of  his  Majesties  | 
forces  alwise  Lying  in  the  place  |  there  is  in  the  place  also 
alarge  court  |  of  Barriks  fit  to  coomodate  2  or  3  |  Reig- 
ments  of  souldiers  near  to  this  place  |  stands  the  holy 
Ground  a  Street  of  |  houses  where  all  the    prophan 
people  |  in  town  Generaly  Resort  in  this  City  |  near  to 
the  South  Comer  of  the  toun  |  Stands  the  Statute  of 
King  George  |  ii  on  horse  Bake  all   Done  in  Bras  | 
much  more  Bright  than  King  |  William  in  Glasgow  j 
In  this  city  they  a  coledge  and  |  an  Hospalle  | 

[Page.  13] 

There  is  in  this  City  three  Scots  presb  |  terian 
Churches  two  Duth  presbiterian  Churches  |  too  high, 
Dutch  Churches,  four  high  Church  of  England  2  Luther- 
ian  and  one  Anabtist  |  1  Quaker  1  independant  with  a 
Jews  |  meeting,  their  Laws  and  Customs  are  |  Gener- 
aly the  same  as  in  England  |  their  manners  and  fashons 
are  Diferent  |  as  the  Inhabitants  are  from  many  Lifer- 
ent |  Contreys  when  they  amind  to  |  mary  theyaplay  to 
the  Govournor  and  |  purchase  a  toleration  from,  him 
then  |  mary  when  they  please  Some  of  them  |  proclaim 
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as  in  Scotland  which  save  |  them  some  Ecpence.  thepres- 
beterean  in  there  Buring  arc  simple  and  comon  |  as  in 

Scotland  only  weoman  and  men  |  commonly  atend  the 
corsps  to  the  |  BuiTying  place  I  went  one  time  |  to  sec 
them  Burrying  a  young  woman  |  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  corsps  |  were  carved  on  abeer  supported  b)'  | 
two  men  She  Being  a  young  woman  |  there  were  4 
young  woman  on  Each  |  Side  of  the  Beer  helping  to 
carry  the  |  Beer  the  girls  were  all  Dressed  in  |  white. 
The  Minister  went  Before  the  |  Beer  they  Laved  Doun 
the  Beer  by  j  the  Side  of  the  Grave  | 

[Page  14]  then  they  took  the  Coffin  of  the  Beer  and  |  Laid  it  on 
two  small  staves  that  were  |  a  crose  the  mouth  of  the 
Grave  |  then  the  minister  having  comanded  \  Silence 
took  of  his  hat  and  prayed  |  the  substance  of  his  prayer 
was  to  I  this  Effect  Beching  the  almighty  |  that  he  would 
heal  their  Backsliding.  |  throw  the  wounds  and  merits  of 
his  I  Sone  2d  that  he  would  Enable  them  |  to  Rely  upon 
the  suff rings  of  Christ  |  Thanking  God  that  lie  thus  taken 
I  to  himself  their  sister  and  that  he  had  j  Given  her  the 
full  ashurance  of  Eternal  |  Life  throw  his  son  prayed 
that  God  I  would  Enable  them  to  hold  comunion  | 
with  the  Church  tryumphant  Especaly  [  with  this  there 
sister  and  in  hopes  of  |  this  says  lie  we  comite  her  Body 
I  to  the  Ground,  then  they  Laid  her  |  in  the  Grave  and 
put  one  spadef full  |  of  Earth  on  the  coffine  after  which  | 
the  minister  continued  to  pray  that  |  they  might  Be 
keept  in  mind  of  j  Death  and  Concluded  Calling  on  | 
name  of  God  amen  then  the  filled  up  |  the  Grave.  | 

[Page  15] 

The  inhabitants  are  generaly  well  |  Breed  and  are 
well  mounted  in  Good  order  j  But  many  of  them  Duth 
men  whose  Langugh  ]  we  could  not  understand  their 
weoman  |  are  tolerable  handsorn  and  mary  very '|  young 
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the  lose  the  teeth  when  they  are  |  Girls  By  eating  fruits  [sh]  [p] 
or  other  sweet  |  meats  the  merkats  abound  with  fish  | 
of  different  kinds  with  mutt  on  pork  &  |  Beef  with  Hoots 
of  Different  kinds  such  |  as  carets  pasnips  sebols  with 
squashes  |  watter  milleons.  with  Different  kinds  |  of 
fruits  apples  pears  plums  cherrys  |  Hucleberries  petihes 
&c  |  There  is  butter  chese  flower  in  dan  |  meal  Rye 
mealandaboundanceof  |  petatocs  herbs  such  as  pcrccll  | 
cabage  |  &c  &c  they  hold  rnerkct  Every  Day  |  in  the 
week  | 

As  I  observed  before  we  Landed  |  at  the  Buchan- 
ans warf  at  four  o  j  clock  Friday  22d  of  July  and  went  | 
a  shore  at  said  time  went  throw  |  some  part  of  the  City 
this  night  |  and  came  and  Lodged  with  M1'  |  Cobham 
at  Albany  peer  for  super  |  Bed  and  Breakfast  paid 1     8  | 

July  23  Being  Saturday  we  went  and  agreed  |  for  a  Room 
with  Alcxr  Miller  in  King  Gorges  |  street  pay  for  said 
Room  per  Week 1     6  | 

[Page  16] 

July  24  Being  sabath  went  and    heard    sermon  |  by    Mr 

Masson  for  Victuals  and  Drink 1     9  | 

July  25  Being  Munday  Receved  preposals  from  |  Different  pro- 
proters  who  had  Lands  to  sell  |  for  Eating  and  Drink- 
ing sead  Day 1     9  | 

26  Being  tusday  Receved  preposals  from    |    Mr  Stone  paid 

said  Day ' 1     9  | 

27  Being  wensday  paid  said  Day 1     9  | 

28  Being  thursday  Receved  proposals  |   from  Mr  Smith 

paid  said  Day 1     9  ] 

29  Being  friday  Receved  proposals  from  |    Mr  Witherhcad 

and  others  paid 1  9  | 

•    30     Being  Saturday  Delevered  Letters  to  |  Different  persons 

from  Scotland  paid 1  9  | 

31     Being  Sabath  Heard  sermon  Mr  Mason ,  1  9  j 
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Agut. 

1  Being Munday  Receved  proposals  |  from  Mrs  Durham      [sh]  [p] 
and  others  paid 1     9  | 

2  Being  tusday  we  Delevered  Letters  |  to  Brett.au  propos- 
als from  Coldon 1     9  | 

3  Being  [tusday,  crossed  outjwensday  payed ]     9  | 

4  Being  thursday  Receved  preposals  |  from  Diferent 
persons  this  and  preceding  |  Day  made  Rady  to  go  for 
Albany  |  provided  for  seating  out  for  Albany  |  for  pro- 
visions by  the  way  2  pints  Rum  2     8  | 

for  bread  tea  and  shugar 1     6  | 

set  out  for  Albany  in  the  sloop  |  Mary  Captain  TenEik 

Master  I  


[Page  17] 
Agust 


Being  friday  we  sailed  along  hudsons  River  |  have  the 
Jersies  on  the  left  an  New  york  Govemet  |  on  the  Right 
the  Countrey.  the  Jersies  Lyes  |  very  Rockee  Ner  to 
the  Shore  the  the  Inter  |  -vails  are  small  or  none  at  all 
untill  I  you  Come  to  the  hilands  of  america  |  there  the 
Rocks  are  cloce  into  the  River  |  and  Barran  and  steep 
the  oposite  |  side  the  Government  of  New  york  is  | 
Raither  more  open  and  fertile  tho  I  not  very  Good  the 
Land  By  windsor  tho  j  not  very  good  is  Better  than 
that  of  the  |  Inlands  about  20  miles  from  New  york  |  is 
a  fine  vilage  called  Coin:]  philips  |  from  the  name  of  the 
ouners  it  lyes  |  on  the  East  side  of  hudsons  River  |  with 
a  Neat  Mansion  house  and  a  |  church  with  some  few 
other  houses  |  Being  some  times  Becalmed  we  had  |  a 
slow  pasage  about  70  miles  from  |  Nov/  york  after  we 
pase  by  the  hilands  |  we  Come  to  new  windsor  asmall 
town  I  not  exceding  above  30  Dwelling  houses  |  with  a 
church  it  lyes  on  the  west  |  side  the  River  in  New  york 
Goyermet  | 
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6  Being  Saturday  we  bad  a  fine  Gale  |  within  20  miles  of  [sh]  [p] 
Alban  the  Countrey  |  makes  a  better  apearance  on 
both  |  Sids  and  within  3  miles  theres  fine  |  settlement 
on  the  Interval  which  |  tho  small  is  very  Good  we 
Landed  |  at  albany  this  after  noon  2oelock  |  for  pasage 
paid 4     0  | 

[Page  18] 

Albany  Lyes  1G0  miles  from  Xew  york  |  to  the  North  it 
is  a  very  publick  toune  |  it  is  about  J  so  big  as  new  york 
and  |  more  Antient  it  has  a  Mayor  and  |  4  Eldormen 
holds  a  councel  has  a  \  prison  and  place  of  Execution 
ther  |  are  four  churches  in  it  a  scots  presbiteran  !  a  high 
Duth  and  English  and  a  low  |  Dutht  with  a  litherean 
meeting  house  |  the  modes  and  customs  are  much  the  | 
same  as  in  New  york  it  Being  the  same  |  Govermentthe 
Greatest  number  of  the  |  inhabitants  are  Dutch  tho  a 
good  many  |  Scots  and  others  the  Ground  on  which  |  it 
stands  is  very  Barran  it  Being  the  |  sumet  of  a  sandie 
hill  there  is  on  the  |  west  side  of  the  toun  two  several  | 
a  sortments  of  Barraks  fit  to  acorn  |  -odate  4  or  5  Reeg- 
ments  of  Souldiers  |  there  is  also  a  magasien  for  holding 
am  |  unition  for  war  near  to  which  stand  the  |  Burrying 
plac  of  the  Negores  who  ar  very  |  Numerous  here  | 

Agu*  7  Being  sabath   went   to   sermon   in  |  the   presbeterean 
church  Mr  Mcalua  | 

9  Being  rnunday  we  set  out  for  scenectrady  ]  in  order  to 
view  Lands  lying  in  the  |  Caderoges  patient  paid  in 

Albany  |  for  our  lodgins 5     0  | 

pased  on  to  Scheneacdy  which  is  16  mile  j   from  albany 

came  there  this  Eivening  !  Lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr 

Clensh ' ...         2        | 

[Page  19] 
Agust 

10  Tusday  we  took  awiew  of  Schenictady  j  Schenic- 
tday.Lyes  16  miles  west  from  alb  |  any  it  Lyes  on  the 
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East  side  of  the  Mohauke  |  River  the  place  whore  toun  [sh]  [p 
is  Situated  is  |  very  plain  and  pleasent  the  toun  is  |  near 
half  as  beg  as  albanythe  houses  |  arc  new  and  pleasent 
they  have  3  |  churches  a  presbeterian  a  dutch  and  an  | 
English  church  the  River  in  that  plac  |  is  slow  and 
pleasent  from  Schenectady  |  we  set  out  toward  the 
Caderoses  pattent  |  came  to  a  place  Called  Highmills  | 
G  milles  from  Schenectday  near  to  |  which  is  5000  acares 
of  Land  oued  by  |  by  Isack  Low  the  Land  we  judged  to 
|  be  Good,  but  too  small  a  quantity  |  after  coming  out 
of  the  woods  we  went  |  ,  to  the  house  of  one  Edward 
Heeding  |  for  Lodging  this  Night  we  paid 2 

11  Being  wensday  we  set  out  for  balston  |  so  Called  from  Mr 
ball  Minister  and  first  |  settler  in  the  plac  it  lyes  10 
miles  from  |  Schenectady  to  the  west  the  settlements  | 
here  have  not  Been  above  5  or  six  years  |  some  of  them 
have  got  considerabl  farms  |  the  toun  ship  is  5  mills 
square  we  Enquired  |  for  mr  palmer  who  was  not  at 
home  wheh  |  Caused  us  to  stay  in  this  toun  this  Day 

12  Being  thursday  we  went  and  called  |  for  Mr  palmer 
who  showed  us  a  map  I  of  Cadroses  pattent  it  Being  oued 
by  |  somany  Different  preprietours  we  |  thought  it 
could  not  suit  us  | 

[page  20] 

Agu* 13  we  therefor  cleared  our  Lodging  |  with  Mr  weed  for 

here  we  Lodged  payed 2 

Agust13Being  friday  we  set  out  toward  Still  |  watter  Between 
Balston  and  Stillwatter  |  is  twelve  milles  stillwatter 
Lyes  on  |  hudsons  River  to  the  East  of  Balstonell  | 
about  22  miles  up  the  Paver  from  al  |  bany  is  about  12 
years  settled  and  |  is  very  fertile  Dine  at  Stillwater  pd  "/ 

we  went  up  along  the  side  of  the.  River  |  throw  Sara- 
togue  pattan  all  the  way  j  up  the  River  there  are  some 
Good  farms  |  Namley  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  | 
Came  about  8  milles  up  the  River  |  Lodged  in  the  house 
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[sh]   [p] 

of  one  Mr  Moir  |  tavern  keeper  in  saratogue  paid 1 

14  Being  Saturday  we  Came  up  the  |  River  to  the  ferry  3 
milles  from  our  |  Lodging  took  Breakfast  in  the  house  | 
of  Mr  1\1  cNeell  at  the  ferric  paid  |  for  Breakfast  and 

freight 8J  | 

went  on  By  Battan  Killn  Creek  |  pased  over  it  toward 
Newparth  Betwen  |  Newperth  and  hudsons  River  the 
Land  is  |  thinly  settled  and  some  of  it  very  Bad  |  from 
the  River  to  newperth  is  12  miles  |  we  came  this  Eiven- 
ing  to  the  house  |  of  Widow  Logow  Lodged  there  paid.  .  9  | 
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Agust 

15  Went  said  morning  toward  Camb  |  rige  in  order  to  view 
the  Land  Belonging  |  to  Mr  Smith  in  the  touns  pits- 
toune  |  and  Cambrige  went  throw  the  the  towns  |  of 
Newperth  and  Came  to  Cambrge  | 

16  Being  sabath  Lodged  in  the  house  |  of  Mr  wage  worth 
in  Cambrge  this  |  Day  we  heard  Mr  tolfard  late  of  Scot  | 
land  Stayed  this  Livening  in  Cambrege  |  and  Next 
Morning  we  viewed  the  Lands  |  in  this  place  found  that 
Single  plantation  |  might  be  had  here  but  in  General 
the  |  Ground  is  Rockie  and  high  abounding  |  with  pines. 
the  Inhabitants  are  |  mostly  of  Scots  and  irish  Decent  | 
and  Both  Newpurth  and  Cambrige  |  abound  with  In- 
habitants of  Different  |  principles  but  mostly  Scots 
presbitereans  |  and  a  good  many  of  ant  goverment  | 
or  old  Desenters  the  people  are  |  mostly  Sober  and 
Religous  | 

17  Being  munday  we  cleared  our  |  Lodginge  with  wage 

worth  paid  Saturday  |  and  sabath 2     6  | 

went  of  from  Cambrige  in  order  to  go  |  to  the  Con- 
ecticut  River  from  Stillwater  |  to  newpurth  30  milles' 
from  Newperth  |  to  Cambrig  12  miles  pased  on  toward  | 
Airling  toun  which  lies  13  milles  to  |  the  Easterl  of 
Cambrige  and  is  fireely  | 
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Agiist 

well  settled  on  the  side  of  small  |  Rivers  which  abound 
here  we  took  |  Breakfast  in  the  house  of  one  widow  | 
hussmans  she  Lives  on  the  side  of  |  Barantald  Creek 
She  is  a  mile  from  |  any  houses  and  Lives  with  one 

Daughter  |  and  two  Little  boys,  for  Breakfast 7  | 

Came  on  and  Dined  in  the  house  of  |  Mr  Bent  for  diner 

paid 7  | 

Came  on  to  manchester  Lodged  in  the  |  house  of  Mr 
Rose  from  Airlingtoun  |  to  Manchester  is   14  miles  | 

18  Being  tusday  cleared   and   came  |  of  toward  the 

Green  Mountains  paid 1 

took  Breakfast  before  we  took  ye  Mountain  7  | 

these  mountains  Extend  from  south  |  to  north  their 
Extent  is  unknowen  |  they  are  in  many  places  very- 
high  |  and  steep  from  manchester  wher  |  we  Entered 
upon  the  mountain  is  |  17  milles  to  Brumly  which  was 
the  |  first  Inhabitant  we  found  after  the  |  mountain 
Dined  in  the  house  of  | 

Mr  Ittlay  in  Brimlingtoun  pd 9 

pased  on  to  the  House  of  Col.  Roger  |  in  Kent  Lodged 
in  his  house  from  |  Brumlingtoun  to  Kent  6  milles  | 

19  Being  wensday  Left  Co.  Rogers  |  came  toward  Chester  | 
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Agust  in  kent  where  Mr  Roger  Dwells  is  not  |  yet  much 
settled  it  is  5  years  sine  he  |  Came  upon  the  spott  he 
Cut  his  way  |  at  first  in  to  thes  parts  15  mils  from  |  any 
inhabitants  |  Chester  Lyes  8  mills  from  kent  and  |  hase 
some  settlers  upon  it  tho  the  |  Greater  part  is  yet  un- 
settled |  we  took  Breakfast  with  on  Captain  \  Ailken  in 
Kent  Before  we  Enter  into  |  Mr  Smiths  Land  about  9 
oclockwe  |  went  in  to  the  wood  went  throw  Mr  |  Smiths 
lands  8  mills  During  which  |  time  the  thunder  and  Rain 
was  so  I  Great  that  we  were  wett  to  the  skin  I  Before  we 
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Came  to  any  house  |  the  Land  is  very  mountaneous  and       [<h]  [p] 
|  the  soil  not  so  Good  as  we  could  wish  |  it  lies  about 
12  milles  from  Conecticite  |  River  we   came  at  last  to 
atavern  |  in  Chester  about  1  oclock  where  we  |  contin- 
ued this  afternoon  and  next  |  night  for  Loging  paid.  ...         2 

The  people  in  thes  paces  and  Generaly  |  people 
from  the  New  England  provenc  and  |  some  few  Scots 
and  Irish  the  are  most  |  partly  Civell  and  observe  the 
English  |  Laws  both  Civel  and  Eclesisasticl  they  |  have 
Judges  who  serve  as  Justics  of  peaces  |  the  form  of  a 
civel  oathe  as  I  have  |  seen  is  to  lay  their  hand  on  an 
open  |  Bible  and  kiss  some  part  of  the  |  Evanglests  | 
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Agust 

20  Being  Thursday  we  set  out  to  the  Con  |  eclicute  River 
Crosed  the  River  3  miles  |  Below  Number  4  took  B. 

fast  in  Mr  Settles 9  | 

Came  on  to  number  4  this  plac  in  time  |  of  the  late  wars 
was  astation  whe  a  |  Body  of  the  Kings  forces  Lay  and 
was  |  Settled  before  any  other  place  here  |  it  is  now 
Become  a  fine  Little  toune  |  with  a  Church  and  Steeple 
Between  |  twenty  or  thirty  neat  Dwelling  Houses  |  it 
sometimes  Goes  by  the  name  of  Charls  |  toun  it  Lyes  in 
New  ampshire  Government  |  as  does  all  this  East  side 
of  the  River  |  we  pased  on  the  side  of  the  River  to  Gar- 
nish |  toun  Lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr  Chaor  |  paid  for 
Lodging 1     2 

21  Being  friday  we  went  on  throw  |  several  tounships 
along  the  River  |  toward  plainfield  and  on  to  Lebanon 

|  and   soon   to   Hanover   wher   stands  Dart  ]  -mouth 
Coledge  Lodged  in  the  house  |  of  Mr  Stooes  for  Lodging 

paid.  . )     6 

the  Coledge  or  hanover  Lyes  about  |  forty  miles  from 
Number  4  it  is  |  not  above  12  years  sine  thes  parts  |  were 
taken  yp  att  all  and  is  now  |  avery  publick  place  there 
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is  a  I  Colcdgc  a  surgen  shoop  with  about  |  1G  Neat  and     [sh]  [p] 
comodious  Dwelling  |  houses  and  still  more  Improve- 
ments | 
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Agust  making  on  the  place  the  people  are  |  Neat  and  well 
mounted  the  weoman  in  |  that  place  seem  Chiefly  taken 
up  with  |  singing  and  other  amusments  of  that  |  kind  | 

22  Being  Saturday  we  went  on  a  purpose  |  to  go  to  Ryegate 
in  order  to  view  Dr  |  Wetherspoons  Ground  we  came 
along  |  the  River  throw  Different  tounships  |  all  the 
way  But  thinly  peopled  here  |  they  have  yet  no  or- 
chards or  any  thing  |  curious  as  yet  But  they  have  Good 
|  grain  growing  on  their  Ground  they  |  have  excelent 
tobaca  with  potatoes  |  wheat  Indian.  Corn  Rie  and 

pease  |  with  specal  oats  &c  we  Dined  at  Limes 9 

we  pased  on   toward  Cohase  Lodged  |  this  Eivening 
with  one  Mr  Mconnel  |  at  haverhill  whose  father  Came 

|  from  the  north  of  Scotland  |  he  was  very  kind  and 
freindly  we  |  Continued  with  him  this  night  and  the  | 

23  Being  the  sabath  we  Came  of  from  this  | 

24  Being  munday  we  went  on  to    ox  |  Bow  where  Coll. 
Baily  Dwells  took  |  took  Break  fast  at  haverall  paid. . .  8 
Came  on  toward  Ryegat  wher  the   |  Company  at  Ryate 
are  settled  from  |  Scotland  Lodged  this  Eivening  with  | 
James  Whit)  aw   Rygate    Lyes    on  |  the    Conecticute 

River  |  Smillcsfrom  j  Ox  Bow  otherwise  Called  haverhill  | 
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Agust 

25  Being  tusday  we  went  to  view  the  |  East  End  of  Rye- 
gat yet  to  settle  |  we  was  conducted  by  James  Whitlaw 

|  went  all  that  day  throw  the  woods  |  crose  these  lands 
and  went  toward  the  |  the  River  half  a  mile  from  Barnet 

|  some  of  tries  land  are  Estreemely  |  Bad  on  the  East 
End  of  the  town  the  I  Ground  isRockie  and  Raising  and 
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|  abounding  with  pines  in  Different  |  places  the  west 
End  of  the  toune  j  is  Better  Ground  but  there  is  one  | 
Rising  Big  hill  which  takes  up  |  four  thousand  acares 
this  hill  |  is  high  and  the  Ground  Rockie  |  and  Bad 
there  is  however  Good  |  land  in  this  end  of  the  toune  | 

26  Being  wensday  we  went  and  viewed  |  the  other  part  of 
Rygate  where  |  Enshinnan  people  are  settled  | 

27  Being  thursday  we  sett  out  for  |  Barrnet  acompained 
with  Mr  |  Stevens  Land  surveyor  and  Brother  |  to 
Sam:  Stevens  Esq.rc  Both  propritors  j  of  Barnet  we 
araived  at  Barnet  |  this  Eivening  and  Lodged  in  the  | 
house  of  >»lr.  Seeding  | 

28  Being  friday  we  went  throw  7000  |  acares  on  the  west 
End  of  Barnet  |  attend  with  Mr  Stevens  and  |  a  guide  | 
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A  gust  the  Lands  in  Barnet  lyes  on  the  west  |  side  of  the  River 
7  miles  from  the  |  tounship  of  Rygate  there  are  G  or  7  | 
Settlers  on  the  toun  shipe  some  one  |  the  River  and 
some  few  on  the  Back  |  parts  of  it  there  is  asmall  Inter- 
val |  on  the  River  not  exceding  one  furlong  |  Back  and 
some  places  not  so  much  |  Next  to  the  Intervall  is  a  hill 
of  Raising  |  Ground  this  hill  is  Rockie  and  high  | 
abounding  with  pines  most  of  it  is  j  not  Capable  of 
bearing  Grain  |  Yet  the  whole  of  it  might  in  time  |  be 
Good  pasturage  the  Rockie  Lands  |  Extend  not  above 
200  Roods  from  |  the  toop  of  the  hill  to  the  Bottom  | 
the  hill  abounds  with  small  stones  as  \  well  as  Rocks 
With  aboundanc  of  pines  |  after  you  pase  of  from  the 
hill  to  the  |  East  side  of  it  the  Ground  abound  with  j 
Oakes  mapple  and  Bethe  and  other  woods  |  of  Different 
kinds  the  soile  appears  to  |  be  fertile  and  good  the 
timber  very  j  sizeable  and  not  Ecterordinary  thick  \  in 
the  west  End  of  the  tounshipe  stands  |  a  very  Beauty- 
full  Lake  or  pound  with  |  a  large  Revolecte  Riming 
throw  the  |  tounship  into  the  River  the  Lake  |  three 
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millcs  in  scercomferanc  and  |  lyes  on  the  borders  of     [sh]  [p] 
petbem  on  |  the  north  side  of  Barnet  | 
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Agiist  we  Lodged  this  night  in  Barnet  and  Next  Day  |  we 
Enquired  of  Mr  Stevens  his  terms  of  |  seallandas  this 
Land  is  tlie  Best  we  |  had  yet  seen  we  were  willing  to 
ireate  |  with  him  tho  not  to  make  a  positive  |  Bargan. 
he  told  us  he  meant  to  sell  |  his  Lands  not  Below  18d 
acare  |  we  told  him  we  would  not  Give  such  |  price  for 
Lands  in  that  situation  |  he  Delivered  us  a  letter  to  his 
Brother  |  then  at  New  York  with  whom  we  |  might 
treat  at  Large  j 

29  Being  Saturday  we  went  toward  Ryegat  in  order  to 
Ryegate  in  order  |  to  Return  to  New  York  Cleareared 

our  I  tow  nights  Lodgings  in  Barnet  paid 3 

went  toward  Cohase  wrote  letters  |  to  Scotland  from 

the  house  of  Mr    |  Bailey  in  Cohase  Came  on  and  | 

Dined  in  the  house  of  Mr  Johnston  9 

we  Crosed  the  River  at  haverbill  pd  1 

Came  on  G  mills  from  Cohase  and  |  Lodged  in  the  house 

of  Mr  Casse  1 

30  Being  Sabath  Continued  our  Lodging  | 

31  Being  Munday  we  paid  our  Lodging  3 
Septr  1  Being  tusday  we  Came  on  the  |  same  way  we  went  up 

the  River  |  said  and  Expence  by  the  way  this  |  Day  and 
the  Day  preceding  paid  4 

Lodged  this  Evening  in  the  House  |  of  Mr  Settle  Char- 
leston I 
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Septr  2  Wensday  we  came  toward  walpole  |  took  Breakfast  in 

the  house  of  Mr  Bellows  7 

Said  Day  took  Diner  in  the  house  of  |  D1   Davie  in 

Walpole  paid 8 

Came  on  and  Closed  the  River  at  I   Smiths  ferrie  and 
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Came  over  to  |   Bratle  Burgh  Lodged  with  Mr  Serjant  |        [sh]  [p] 
in  Brattleburg  for  Lodging  paid 1 

3  Being  thursday  we  Came  on  toward  |  Marlbourgh  toke 

Breakfast  paid 7  j 

traveled  all  this  Day  to  the  house  |  of  Major  jr  Willms 

in  Drapper  |  we  being  then  to  Enter  on  the  |  Houseek 
mountains  we  Lodged  |  in  his  house  it  Being  12  milles 
to  |  any  other  for  Lodging  paid 2 

4  Being  friday  we  Entered  on  the  |  houseek  mountain 
about  7  o  clock  |  traveled  over  the  Mountain  which  | 
some  places  are  very  steep  and  |  some  places  the  path 
is  very  Bad  |  we  traveld  the  forenoon  until]  we  j  Came 
to  housek  which  is  14  miles  | 

5  Being  [frid.    crossed     out]    Saturday  we    cleared  |  our 
Lodged   in  the  house  of  Mr  |  Symons  in  Williamston 

for  there  |  we  Lodged  paid 11  | 

Williamstoun  is  a  fine  open  place  |  there  you  may  see 
for  20  mills  Round  |  it  is  about  40  milles  from  Albany  | 
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Sept1"  this  Day  we  on  toward  albany  the  Road  |  Strikes  to  the 
Southwest  and  severall  |  times  Croses  housek  River 
alonge  |  which  there  is  several  Good  farms  |  and  River 
which  is  such  as  Endrek  |  watter  in  Scotland,  Runs 
throw  many  |  fine  Interval  Grounds,  we  came  on  this  | 
Night  to  the  house  of  John  Datter  |  15  milles  from 
Albany  Lodged  in  his  j  house  | 

5  Being  Sabath  we  continud  our  Lodging  | 

6  Being  Munday  Cleared  our  Lodging  p  3        | 

Came  on  6  miles  and  took  Breakfast 9  | 

Came  on  and  Grosed  hudsons  River  ]  6  miles  from 
Albany  Came  onto  albany  |  at  2  o  clock  Continued  in 
albanev  |  ! 

7  Being  tusday  for  lodging  paid 2 

8  Being  wensday  for  lodging  paid 2 

9  Being  thursday  we  went  aboard  |  a  sloop  Bound  for  New 
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York  harmones  |  Wendall  Master  this  Day  Becalmed  |        [sh]  [p] 

10  Being  friday  were  also  Becalmed  | 

11  Being  Saturday  we  had  a  fine  Gale  | 

12  Being  Sabath  we  had  an  indifferent  |  Gale  and  Land  at 
New  york  about  |  Midnight  payed  for  pasage  being 
found 

13  Being  Munday  we  came  to  Lodging  in  |  New  York 

14  Being  tusday  we  stayed  in  our  Lodging  | 

15  Being  wensday  we  Continued 

16  Being  thursday  we  Continued  paid 
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Sept" 

17  Being  friday  we  Continued  paid 1     6 

18  Being  Saturday  we  Continued  paid 1     6 

19£;Being  Sabath  we  went  to  Sermon  in  the  |  Scots  presbe- 

|terian  Church  where  Msrs  |  Mason  patton  and  Doctor 
Clerk  in  New  |  purth  preached  for  Lodging  paid  1     0  | 

20t'KBeing  Munday  we  Glared  oui'  Lodging  &  |  as  we  had 
stayed  all  the  former  week  in  I  New  york  to  wash  and 

Mend  our  Cloaths  |  so  we  paid  for  washing  &c 2     6  | 

we  now  Being  mided  to  Go  and  Sec  the  |  pr ovine  of 
pensilvany  we  went  of  this  |  Day  with  the  Stage  Boat 
to   Emboy  |  which  is   30  miles  from  N.  york  freight         1     3  | 
we  came  to  purth  Emboy  this  Eivening  |  5  o  clock 
Lodged  all  night  in  ye  feme  |  house  for  super  and 

Lodging 1     4  | 

Perth  Emboy  lyes  on  the  East  of  this  |  Branch  of  the  sea 
which  Divides  Stadn  ;  Island  and  the  Jerses  and  oposite 
to  I  it  stands  Emboy  which  is  the  Seat  |  of  the  Gover- 
ment  there  are  a  |  Cosedderable  Number  of  Dwelling  | 
houses  in  it  tho  not  in  any  Great  |  order  there  is  also 
several  Churches  |  in  it  with  the  Governour's  house  | 
and  several  houses  of  fashon  which  |  make  an  ordinary 
Good  apperance  |  paid  for  freight  Between  N.  york  and 
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[.si,]  [p 
purth  Emboy  being  30  miles  by  water  1      3 

Being  tusday  we  set  out  with  the  Stage  | 

[Page  32] 

Sept' 

21  Waggon  for  Bordentoun  the  Waggon  Goes  |  on  tusday 
and  friday  Every  week  Between  |  Emboy  and  Board- 
ingtoun  which  is  40  |  miles  they  have  4  horses  in  Each 
wagon  |  and  Go  at  the  Kate  of  G  or  seven  miles  |  in  an 
houre  we  took  Breakfast  at  |  hamberry  JO  miles  from 
Emboy  7 

Came  on  by  hidstoune  &  allingtoun  |  and  several  other 
tounships.  | 

This  countrey  is  all  weell  settled  and  |  Emproved  save 
such  places  as  the}r  |  have  Reserved  under  wood  for 
fewell  I  and  other  purposes  which  wood  hase  |  all  been 
cut  Doun  and  used  and  now  |  Grows  up  again  out  of  the 
old  stocks  |  which  yelcls  them  a  Constant  suply  |  of 
wood  the  Ground  for  the  space  of  j  10  miles  south  from 
Emboy  is  sandie  |  and  Barran  afterward  to  the  South 
near  |  to  Bordingtoun  it  is  more  furtile  and  |  produces 
white  Rie  and  indian  Corn  |  here  and  in  many  parts  in 
the  province  |  of  penselvanie  they  plant  there  Corn  | 
at  the  Distanc  of  5  or  G  foot  Betwixt  |  Each  Row,  and 
in  the  Latter  End  of  |  Agust,  or  Beginning  of  Sept1"  they 
plow  |  Betwixt  the  Rows  of  Corn  and  sowes  |  there 
wheat  and  and  afterward  Cat  |  up  there  Corn  when 
throwly  Ripe  |  which  is  Commonly  about  the  1st  of  | 
Octtr.  this  Countrey  abounds  with  j  fruites  Especaly 
aples  which  they  |  have  in  Great  aboundance  | 

[Page  33] 

Septr      We  came  this  afternoon  to  Bordentoun  |  at  3  o  clock 

21     took  Diner  paid  11 

Bordingtoun  is  a  small  toun  and  stand  |  near  to  the 
Dalwar  River  it  Contains  not  |  above  20  or  25  Dweling 
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houses  ther  goes  |  a  pasage  Sloop  from  it  to  philadel-  [sh]  [p] 
phae  |  Wensday  and  Saturday  Every  week  and  |  some 
times  it  Goes  of  the  Evening  |  Before  as  the  wagons 
Come  up  |  we  went  aboard  this  afternoon  at  4  oelock  | 
Came  to  Philadelphia  about  one  oelock  |  in  the  morn- 
ing lodged  this  Morning  |  in  the  house  of  John  Lee  in 
Black  Horse  |  Ally  | 

22  Being  Wensday  we  went  thro  the  toun  | 

23  Being  thursday  we  stayed  toun  and  had  |  proposals 
from  Mr  Unlman  [?]  for  his  |  Lands  lying  on  the  Sis- 
chona  River  | 

24  Being  frida}r  we  Cleared  our  Lodging  4  G 
Came  of  this  Day  at  11  o  clock  hired  a  horse  5  6 
12  miles  paid  1  sh  Came  past  Sculkill  |  falls  5  miles  from 
Philadelphia  we  |  Came  on  to  Barran  hill  wher  ther 
stands  |  a  church  on  tope  of  a  barran  hill  7  miles  |  from 
Scoulkill  we  came  on  to  Newrington  |  6  miles  from 
Barran  hill  we  Lodged  in  |  house  of  Mr  Stewart  in  New 
evintoun  |  all  this  way  from  phil.  the  soile  is  |  of  awhite 
tellie  Clay  abounding  with  |  Limestone  in  Different 
places  of  which  |  they  Buld  very  Neat  strong  houses  | 

25  Being  Saturday  we  Cleared  paid 10 

Came  on  to  the  toune  of  providence  |  where  proidence 
was  Large  to  us  | 

[Page  34] 

Septr 

25  For  at  that  place  we  Came  up  |  to  aman  Going  20  miles 
with  awagon  |  in  to  which  we  went  and  was  Caried  |  all 

the  20  miles  took  Breakfast  in  providence  paid 1\ 

from  Newerytoun  to  providene  is  8  miles.  |  from  provi- 
dence to  Hanover  10  miles  we  |  took  Diner  in  the  house 

of  Didereck  |  Mathew  paid 8 

Came  on  2  miles  to  pot  Grove  afine  |  small  Contry 

Vilage  we  came  to  |  Eceter  to  amily  and  several  orther 

|  parts  Came  at  Eiven  to  the  house  of  |  philip  lerst  a 
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Duthman  3  miles  from  |  Riden  Lodged  in  his  bouse     [sh]  [p 
this  Evenig  | 

26  and  to  morrow  being  sabath  paid 2 

27  Being  Munday  we  went  of  to  Reiding  |  which  is  afine 
florishing  toune  and  |  seemes  to  florish  they  have  a  City 
hall  |  one  presbiterean  Church  2  Duth  and  |  one  Luth- 
erian  fleeting  house  the  English  |  Luther  a  [illegible] 
have  no  Church  here  |  But  preach  in  the  City  hall  the 

|  Papists  have  ameeting  house  here  |  this  toun  Being  of 
Late  standing  |  (the  houses  which  many  of  them  |  are 
build  of  Bricks)  make  as  fine  |  new  Like  appearance  it 
lies  in  the  |  midest  of  of  a  tolerable  fertile  Contrey  |  55 
miles  to  the  Northwest  of  phladelpha  |  on  the  west  side 
and  not  far  from  |  the  toun  Runes  the  River  Sculkill  | 
toward  philadelephia  | 

[Page  35] 

Septr 

27  We  Came  past  Reding  in  order  to  Come  j  to  Shoe- 
mo  ckan  took  Breakfast  at  Macdon  Creek  in  the  house 
of  Mr  Nicolous  Sheffers  |  5  miles  from  Reeding  paid.  .  .  £ 

here  the  Ground  is  furtile  and  Good  and  |  the  weoman 
thrifty  and  holds  the  plow  |  and  Drives  the  horses 
themselves  it  Lies  on  |  the  side  of  Sculkill  River  North 
and  Be  |  west  from  philadelphie  we  came  onto  |  Vinter 

toun  took  Diner  paid £ 

we  were  now  within  3  miles  of  Blew  |  Mountain  we 
pased  along  the  side  of  the  |  River  Sculkill  withe  the 
mountain  on  j  one  hand  and  the  River  on  the  other  | 
for  4  miles  untill  we  came  to  an  interval  |  where  we 
turned  North  over  the  mountan  ■  the  mountain  is  steep 
and  high  and  i  the  Road  is  Exceding  Rough  and  Bad  | 
the  houses  Scarce  this  night  we  traveled  |  8  rnilles  after 
it  was  Dark  untill  we  j  Came  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Moneck  in  |  a  place  called  Brunseck  33  rallies  from  | 
Reeding  here  we  lodged  and  took  |  Breakfast  it  Being 
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[sh]  [p] 

17  miles  to  Next  |  house  Loding  and  super  paid 1    8  | 

in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mineck  | 

28  Being  Tusday  we  set  out  for  Shoemokan  |  traveled  this 
day  over  Tetters  mountans  |  and  over  Broad  mountain 
and  several  |  other  steep  mountains  the  Road  Bough  | 
and  mountains  high  on  Every  side  |  we  Came  at  Length 
to  a  house  where  |  Mr  Yarnal  kecpt  tavern  at  Machan- 
ain  |  Creek  | 

[Bage  36] 

Sept1"  28  Lodged  in  his  house  paid 10  | 

Came  forward  Came  to  the  house  of  | 

29  Being  |  Lewis   Lemuel   1G   miles   from    Machanean  | 

Creek  took  Dinner  paid 8  | 

Came  on  toward  Sun  berie  which  is  |  8  miles  Lodged 
in  Sunberre  the  house  |  of  Mr  Weaver  for  Lodging  and 
B  1     8  | 

29       Being  thmsday  we  set  out  in  order  |     to  view  some 
Lands  on  the  forks  |  of  Caliesgague  went  to  the  fort  | 

crosed  the  River  toward  Northumber  1  Land  paid 4 

went  on  to  turbut  toune  where  we  j  took  Diner  in  the  8 

house  of  Mr.  Alexr  | 

we  went  on  to  the  house  of  George  |  Mcandlish  Lodged 

in  his  house  |  this  night  paid 1 

30  we  went  on  to  Caleseague  found  |  the  Lands  on  these 
parts  to  be  |  Broken  and  the  Best  of  them  |  alrady 
picked  these  Lands  lies  j  Between  20  and  30  millcs  from 

|  Sunberrie  and  the  River  not  |  Navagable  Even  for 
Canoes  the  |  Wood  is  heavie  and  the  aire  fogie  |  their 
Beingmanieof  all  kinds  j  of  people  there  make  it  Less  | 
agreeable  to  Strangers  and  which  |  is  still  more  the  price 
is  very  | 
(Page  37] 
Septr 

30  They  thinking  it  no  crime  to  charge  I  two  pound  for  the 
acare  of  some  of  ye  |  wood  Land  and  20  sailings  is  ther 
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Lowest  I  price  the  Siscohana  River  Runs  j  threw  these      [sh]  [p] 
Lands  But  the  River  is  |  not  Navagable  for  mane  miles 
Below  I  these  Lands  it  Runs  Broad  and  |  shallow  in  so 
much  that  Small  |  Canoes  have  truble  in  pasing  to  | 
Middlctoun  which  is  above  70  miles  the  |  River  is  here 
Divided  into  several  Branches  j  called  East  and  West 
Branches  |  we   turned   after   we   had   Looked  these  | 
Lands  and  came  to  the  house  of  Georg  |  MeKandles 

took  Diner  paid 9 

This  Countrey-  was  latey  posesed  by  the  |  indians  and 
there  is  anation  of  them  \  within  70  or  100  miles  of  this 
place  j  They  are  at  present  peacebly  Disposed  |  yet  the 
Inhabitants  Dread  them  |  Not  thinking  them  worthy 
of  any  |  faith  or  trust  they  have  No  Great  |  Method  of 
Manufactoring  Lands  but  |  Live  Chiefly  upon  the  pro- 
duc  of  their  |  Guns  after  Diner  we  Came  toward  j 
Northumberland  and  Lodged  in  the  |  House  of  Mr 
Milon  in  turbet  5  |    miles  from  Northumberlan  toun 

paid 1 

Octr  1    Being  Saturday  pased  the  ferric  paid  4 

Came  to  our  former  lodging  in  Weavers  [  it  Being  Likely 
to  Rain  we  staid  here  |  in  Sunbery  this  Day  and  to 
Morrow  | 
2      Being  Sabath  | 

[Page  38] 

Octr  The  toun  of  Sunberry  is  the  head  j  toun  of  the  Count  of 
Northumberlan  j  it  is  only  2  years  since  the  first  of  it  | 
was  found  and  the  plan  laid  out  |  it  is  very  florishing 
and  seems  to  j  prosper  the  Grand  is  Good  and  the  j  plan 
Regular  it  lyes  f  of  amile  |  from  the  fort  of  Shoemocan 
the  indian  |  name  of  the  place  which  the  people  j  Call 
Sunbery  this  fort  stands  fronting  !  the  River  and  was 
used  in  Defence  of  |  the  place  when  first  Inhabited  by  | 
Chiistians,  against  the  indians  there  j  is  one  Canon 
'lyes  in  on  a  defensive  |  pollster  and  a  wooden  house  be- 
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hind  I  it  with  a  kind  of  a  trensh  before  |  which  indeed 
might  fear  a  coward  |  but  in  truth  it  was  Raither  Like  | 
a  mock  than  a  Real  fortification  |  Sun  bery  which  is  the 
head  toun  of  ye  |  County  Lyes  Below  the  fort  and  here 
I  they  meet  the  first  of  Octr  in  order  |  to  chose  and 
Elect  their  Sherrif  and  |  other  Majestrets  for  the  ensu- 
ing I  year  they  chose  on  man  in  Every  |  toun  ship 
whom  they  stile  toun  inspector  |  he  is  apointed  to  take 
Care  that  none  |  vote  who  have  not  aproper  Right  | 
Every  on  has  Right  to  vote  whose  |  Subject  and  Estate 
is   worth   or    above  |  50£   all   below   are   Excluded  | 

[Page  39] 

Oct1"  and  if  the  toun  inspector  is  not  acqu  |  aint  with  the 
mas  Circonistances  who  is  |  to  vote  he  must  Deposed 
that  he  him  |  self  is  worth  50£  after  which  he  has  a  | 
Right  to  vot  in  Every  Matter  Relative  j  to  the  Election 
of  the  Civel  majestrate  |  in  this  toun  and  for  manie 
miles  in  the  |  Nighbourhood  of  it  there  is  no  minister  | 
nor  any  publick  worship  and  I  Belive  |  very  little  privet 
the  Method  they  take  |  to  supy  this  Defect  is  they  meet 
in  I  the  taverns  and  spend  the  former  part  |  of  the  Day 
(vi?,  the  Sabath)  in  Drinking  |  wrestling  and  swearing 
and  in  the  |  afternoon  they  betake  themselves  to  |  the 
more  sober  Excercise  of  Vomiting  |  and  Sleeping 
then  in  the  Eivning  they  |  appear  Cloathed  with  the 
Garment  of  |  paleness  they  Conclud  the  Exercise  of  the 
Day  with  a  Nep  of  todic  and  prayer  |  the  substance  of 
which  is  that  the  Lord  |  may  Damme  their  soul  | 
This  is  the  Religous  Exercise  of  too  |  many  in  Sun- 
beny  yet  I  hope  not  all  |  as  to  their  Labour  and  indus- 
trie  they  \  Raise  all  the  kinds  of  Grain  that  are  |  Com- 
mon in  this  province  only  they  j  have  as  yet  no  Orchards 
the  people  |  a  great  many  where  of  are  Duth  |  are  very 
Coutious  of  the  Cold  I 
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[Page  40]  [sh]  [p 

Octr  and  for  this  purpose  they  lake  the  |  foiling  method  to 
prevent  the  Cold  |  weather  they  have  stoves  in  there 
houses  I  which  the  heat  and  keep  full  of  fire  |  all  Day 
and  in  the  Night  when  they  |  Go  to  bed  they  Creep  in 
below  the  |  feather  Bed  altogether  which  keep  |  them 
fine  and  Bicn  all  night  | 

In  this  Countrey  there  are  aboundance  |  of  Bears 
which  Some  times  Come  and  |  Distroy  the  hogs  in  the 
Neighbouring  |  parts  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  | 
Desterious  in  hunting  and  killing  them  |  in  so  much 
that  that  they  have  been  |  knowen  to  kill  16  or  20  of 
them  in  one  |  Day  in  and  about  Shoemockan  |  these 
Creatures  Commonly  fly  for  their  j  Lives  unless  they  are 
so  close  attacked  |  as  they  are  obliged  to  feight  for  life  | 
and  Even  then  they  Seldom  prevail  |  on  the  person  of 
any  man  who  is  |  prudent  and  Cautious  and  when  | 
at  any  time  they  Come  Down  into  the  |  River  the 
people  Get  out  after  in  them  |  Cannoes  and  some  times 
Shots  them  |  and  Some  times  Beat  out  their  Brains  | 
with  a  pice  of  wood  | 
3       Being  Munday  we  paid  our  Lodging  4 

Crosed  the  River  at  Sunberrie  paid  7-£ 

Come  Doun  the  River  the  Road  |  Being  Best  on  the 
west  side  | 

[Page  41] 

Oct1"       We  Came  on  this  Day  and  took  Break  |  fast  in  the  house 
of  Mr  Woolf  paid 
Came  to  penstoun  took  Dinner  in  the  house  |    of  Mr 

Cocentrencs  Statter  paid 

We  came  on  and  lodged  this  night  in  the  |  house  of 

Leaned  fout  paid 

Came  to  the  house  of  fredrick  Hines  |  took  Breakfast 
.this  Day  | 
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4  Being  tusday  we  crosed  the  River  for  |  Breakfast  and      ish]  ]p) 

ferage  paid 8  | 

Wccameontothc  house  of  John  Mith  j  on  the  side  of  the 

River  the  River  in  |  this  place  Runs  some  parts  1  mile  | 

Broad    it  is  shall  in  most  places  and  |  scarements  of 

Rocks  Riming  from  |  one  Side  to  the  other  and  some 

iles  |  here  and  there  some  of  which  are  30  |  or  40  acares 

large,    here  the  people  |  Build  fishing  Dams  over  the 

River  in  |  which  the  caucth  aboundance  of  Eiles  |  there 

is  also  aboundance  of  wild  fowcl  |  in  the  woods  such  as 

partrage  wood  |  cocks  turkies  &c.  we  traveled  on  |  and 

Came  to  Betters    mountain  pased  |  over  the  road   is 

Rough  the  mountain  |  which  is  3  miles  over  is  steep 

and  the  |  path  Narrow  and  over  spread  wl  |  lowse  stones 

we  came  over  to  the  |  house  of  Mr  Lockhart  took  diner  8  | 

Came  on  the  side  of  the  River  where  j  in  some  places 

the  Rocks  were  very  |  high  and  Extended  to  the  River 

side  | 

[Page  42] 

Oct1"  But  after  we  came  within  8  miles  |  of  Harrises 

feme  the  Intervall  Lands  |  were  larger  and  in  some 
places  |  fine  Settlements  6  or  7  miles  from  |  said  ferrie 
stands  a  fine  grist  miln  |  called  Sturgons  mill  the  only 
milln  |  I  have  seen  in  america  that  R.es  j  embels  the 
mils  in  Scotland,  the  |  houses  along  the  River  are  some  | 
of  them  Bult  of  stone  some  of  wood  \  We  came  to  hari- 
ses  ferrie  this  night  !  Lodged  in  his  house  paid  1         | 

5  Being  wensday  we  set  out  toward  |  Midletoun  10  miles 
from  Harises  |  Midletoun  is  a  fine  little  tonne  |  Con- 
sisting of  about  100  Dweling  houses  j  with  one  Church 
Lyes  about  \  \  1T)de  from  the  River  East  ward  and  | 
70  miles  from  Sunberie  here  we  took  |  Breakfast  in  the 

house  of  one  Dunard  |  S  | 

we  came  onto  acreek  Called  swelarie  |  for  freight  over  the 

Creek 1  | 
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Came  on  to  Elizabeth  toun  8  miles  |  from  M  toun  took 

Refreshment 

Elisabeth  toun  is  some  what  smaler  |  than  Midletoun 
Been  far  from    |  the  River  it  is  no  great  place  of  |  tread 
But  is  in  the  Midle  of  agood  |  Countrey  for  the  Necec- 
aries  of  Life  |  we  came  on  to  Denegall  took  Diner  j 
in  the  house  of  widow  Mellar  | 

[Page  43] 

Octr       we  came  on  to  Hampfield  and  Lodged  |  in  the  house  of 
Abram  furrie 

6  Being  thursday  we  came  to  Lancaster  90  miles  j  from 
Sunberie  and  (35  from  Philadelphia  |  it  is  a  pleasent 
inland  toun  it  is  10  mils  |  from  the  River  the  houses 
are  New  and  |  Eligant  they  have  a  Court  and  Majes- 
trats  |  they  have  one  presbeterian  Church  1  Luth  | 
erian  and  2  English  with  apopish  |  meeting  house  the 
Lands  adjacent  |  are  all  well  Cultived  the  Roads  good  | 
and  plain  which  Render  it  a  very  |  plentyfull  place  we 
took  Breakfast  in  |  the  house  of  William  Ross  a  Scots- 
man 

we  Set  out  from  this  toward  Philadelphia  |  pased  over 
Several  Large  Creek  which  |  have  Bateoes  for  ferieing 
pasangers  | 

Came  along  took  Diner  in  the  House  |  of  Mr  Broun 
the  way  is  plan  and  the  Road  plasent  |  all  this  way  to 
phil.  we  Lodged  in  the  |  house  of  Mr  Hopkins  in  Sals- 
be  rie 

7  Being  friday  we  took  Breakfast  in  |  the  house  of  Jacob 
Millar  at  the  signe  |  of  the  Bull  in  Salsbury.  Came  on 
throw  Callan  tounship  to  west  whetland  |  took  Diner  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Price  [?] 

•    Came  to  East  whetland  Lodged  in  the  |  house  of  Mr 

Carline 

the  Ground  here  and  for  along  way  |  around  is  of  a  strong 
tillie  Nature  and  |  of  a  Reed  and  yellow  Clay  thewatter 
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I  is  not  very  plenty  nor  yet  so  Good  as  |  in  the  province     [sh]  [p] 
of  Newyork  | 

[Pago.  44] 

Octr  The  Grain  is  chiefly  wheat  Rie  and  |  indian  Corn 

they  have  large  Orchards  |  yet  have  scarce  so  many 
frutsasinthe  |  Jersies  or  Long  Iland  and  the  inhabitants  | 

are  Chiefly  Duth.  and  as  for  their  |  Religous  professions 
they  are  various  |  there  area  sect  Called  Drunkists  who 
I  have  very  Confused  notions  of  Religon  |  they  hold  no 
Great  Regard  for  the  |  Sabath  the  small  they  have  they 
hold  J  on  Saturday  they  study  to  Settle  together  i 
in  one  place  and  what  one  hase  the  |  other  Does 
not  want  a  share  they  ]  Do  not  shave  their  Beards 
but  Let  I  them  Grow  to  a  prodigous  Length  |  their 
Cloathing  is  plain  and  simple  |  Like  those  of  the 
Quakers  of  whom  |  also  there  are  Great  Numbers  in  all 
this  province.  | 

8  Being  Saturday   we   set  out   to  DedefTern  |  took 
Breakfast  in  the  hous  of  Mr  upright  7 
Came  on  toward  Sculkel  ferric  Refreshed  3 
Sculkill  is  ariver  that  Runs  along  j  thro  this  provinc 

it  has  its  Rise  abve  ]  the  Blew  Mountains  andEmties  its 
I  self  into  the  Delawary  River  Below  |  Philadelphia 
we   pased    at   the   ferrie  |  and    came   to    Philadelphia 
Lodged  I  in  the  house  of  John  Lees  2 

9  Being  Sabath  Came  as  Being  in  phil.  |  this  Day  and 
formerly  took  the  following  |  obeservations  Philadel- 
phia Lies  100  I  miles  to  the  Southwest  of  Newyork  | 
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Oct1       And  Being  the  Chief  toun  in  Penselvane  |  province  it  is 
very  peopolus  Conting  agreat  |  many  Neat  Dwelling 
houses  which  are  Chiefly  |  Built  of  Brick  the  Streets  of 
the  City  are  |  fair  and  well  planed  there  Being  a  plan  j 
Laid  out  Every  Inhabitant  must  Buld  |  acording  to  the 
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plan  the  Inhabitants  |  consist  of  presbetreans  High 
Church  I  and  Lutherian  popish  and  Jwes.  here  |  also 
there  are  a  great  many  Quakers  |  they  they  were  al- 
most the  fust  settlers  in  |  this  place  which  was  Ocaison- 
ed  as  follows  | 

Vice  admeral  pen  who  was  a  great  |  favourit  of 
King  James  2d  he  had  ason  |  Called  William  pen  who 
when  he  was  |  about  20  years  of  age  happiu'd  to  mett  | 
with  a  Quaker  in  Cork  in  L  land  whom  |  he  had  formerly 
seen  at  Oxford,  this  j  man  mad  aprosolite  of  him  and 
he  I  Being  aman  of  Good  parts  soon  turned  |  anumber 
to  his  opinion,  and  so  he  |  became  the  head  of  apartie 
when  but  |  21  years  of  age  He  Returned  from  |  Cork  to 
visit  his  father,  but  instead  |  a  usual  salutation  he 
aproached  |  his  father  with  his  hat  on,  saying  |  freind 
how  Doest  thou  and  I  am  glad  |  to  see  the  in  good 
health,  the  Vice  |  Admiral  his  father  thought  he  was  | 
turned  crasie.  and  when  he  found  he  |  was  turned 
Quaker  he  strove  toper  |  -suadehim  to  theContrair,  his 
son  I  on  the  other  hand  persu  | 
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Strove  to  persuade  his  father  to  turn  |  Quaker  also, 
his  father  at  Last  Desired  only  that  that  his  son  would 
wait  |  on  the  King  and  Duke  with  his  hat  |  under  his  arm 
and  would  not  thee  |  and  thou  them.  His  son  said 
he  I  Could  not  do  that  for  Concience  sake  |  thefatherwas 
so  Enraged  at  him  |  that  he  turned  out  of  his  presence, 
he  I  only  thanked  god  that  he  was  so  j  happie  as  to  suffer 
forsoGood  acause  |  and  went  away  into  the  city  and 
con  I  verted  a  great  many  to  Quaker  aith  j  and  Being  a 
hadsom  young  man  the  |  Ladies  of  town  and  Contrey 
Both  flocked  j  to  his  meeting,  the  patrach  George  fox 
hearing  of  his  fame,  |  Came  a  long  Jurney  |  to  coverse 
with  young  pen  they  Both  |  agreed  to  send  misionereys  in 
other  I  places  of  the  world,    and  so  set  out  |  for  holand 
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having  Left  Labourers  to  |  take  Care  of  the  vineyard 
in  London  (  they  had  Great  sucess  in  amster  Dam  | 
and  that  which  added  to  their  honour  |  was  the 
Candid  Reception  they  mett  |  with,  from  Elisabeth 
princes  palantine  |  Aunt  to  King  George  the  first  of 
Great  |  Britan  she  often  heard  and  covesed  |  with 
them,  in  somuch  that  they  said  |  she  was  no  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  |  heaven:  they  went  also  into  Ger- 
many I  but  their  thecs  and  thous  Did  not  |  agree  with 
most  of  the  people  | 
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where  flattering  tittles  are  so  much  in  vogue  |  William 
pen  Returned  soon  to  England  |  upon  hearing  of  his 
fathers  illness,  in  |  order  to  see  him  Before  his  Death, 
the  J  Vice  Admiral  wasReconciledtohis  son  |  andthoof 
a  different  persausion  with  |  himself  he  Embraced  him 
tenderly.  |  William  Entreated  his  father  not  to  | 
Recive  the  sacarament  but  to  die  |  a  Quaker,  but  the 
old  man  advised  |  his  Son  to  wear  Buttons  on  the 
Sieves  I  of  his  Coat  and  Crap  in  his  hat,  But  |  his 
fathers  advice  had  no  Effect  | 

William  pen  had  Large  possesions  |  Left  him  by  his 
father  part  of  which  |  Consisted  of  Crown  Debts  Due 
to  the  Vice  |  admiral  for  sums  he  had  advanced  | 
for  the  sea  service  No  monies  were  |  at  that  time  more 
secure  than  those  ]  owing  by  the  King  pen  was  obliged 
I  more  than  Once  to  Go  and  thee  and  thou  |  the  King 
Charjes.  in  order  to  Recover  |  the  Debt,  and  at  Last  the 
Govermcnt  |  Invested  him  with  the  Right  and  Sover  | 
-eignt3Tof  a  province  of  America  to  the  [  South  of  Mary- 
land, upon  which  pen  |  Imeditly  prepared  to  Goto  his 
new  I  Dominions  he  took  thither  with  him  |  two  shipes 
freighted  with  Quakers  who  |  were  willing  to  try  their 
fortunes  along  |  with  their  Champion  William  pen  | 
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Being  now  Landed  the  province  was  |  Calld  Pen-sil-van-       [sh]  [p] 
ia  from  pen  |  the  proprieter  of  it  he  Bulded  the  first  of  | 
Philadelphia  which  is  the  Chief  toun  |  in  the  province 
and   Now  Become  very  |  Larg  and  popelons  City  | 
The  City  of  Philadelphia  Lyes  upon  |  the  Dalwar 
River  150  miles  from  the  Ocan  |  it  contains  7  Streets 
which  Run  in  a  |  Strcight  line  from  South  to  North  the 
I  Streets  are  fair  and  streight  which  |  Render  them 
very  Bcautyfull  their  |  Churches  with  other  publick 
Biddings  |  are  Neat  and  Spacious  But  the  chef  |  Beauty 
of  the  City  Consists  in  the  I  Regular  plan  on  which  it  is 
Laid  I  out   The    Inhabitants    are   of  many  Defrent  | 
Countreys  as   well  the  Citys  in  america  |  are.   their 
Religons  are  various  some  |  are  of  one  persuasion  some 
of  another  |  there  are  4  presbeterian  Churches  one  | 
popish  with  Several  high  clmrch  and  |  a  great  Many 
Quakers  with  some  Jews  |  and  Moravians  Dunkards&c.  | 
There  Civel  order  is  very  Good  &  |  the  Inhabit- 
ants are  Regular  and  |  Reserve  in  their  Conduct  in 
Gendral  |  but  with  Respect  to  their  Religous  |  Conduct 
their  are  a  great  many  like  |  Galio  that  Care  not 

Oct1"       much  for  thes  |  things  | 

9  Being  sabath  set  out  with  the  stage  |  Boat  for  Boarding 
toun  Came  there  |  this  Livening  | 
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Octr  9    about  sun  setting  Lodged   at  at  Bording  |  toun  this 

Night  for  Lodging  paid 1     G 

10  Being  Munday  Came  of  in  the  Stage  |  for  perth  Amboy 
which  is  forty  miles  the  |  freight  from  Philadelphia  and 

Carage  |  to  Emboy  is  four  Shilings  and  tenpence 4  10 

having  Come  to  Amboy  about  5  o  clock  |  we  Lodged 

here  all  Night  said  Living  |  and  took  super  this  Liven- 
ing with  an  indian  I  King  he  was  Going  throw  the  pro- 
vinces I  in  ourder  to  Establish  peace  withe  the  |  Coli- 
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nies  he  had  an  Interpreter  with  |  him  to  Explain  what      [sh]  [p] 

he  said  as  he  |  Did  not  understand  English  his  Clo  | 

athing  was  Simple  Exept  his  hat  which  |  was  traced 

with  Gold  and  a  Star  |  on  his  Breast  with  Large  Rufles  | 

Round  his  wristbands  after  super  |  he  ordred  us  a  bowel 

of  punch  and  |  took  a  pip  to  himself  then  went  to  bed  | 

11  Being  Tusday  we  took  Breakfast  |  and  paid  our  Lodg- 
ing   2      I 

Here  also  I  paid  my  passage  to  york 1  3  { 

about  9  o  clock  Came  aboard  the  Day  |  Being  Calm  for 

3  hours  time  we  had  a  |  Slow  pasage  we  came  to  N. 
york  about  |  Sx  oclock  Eivining  Lodged  this  Eivening 
I  in  the  house  of  John  Sinclar  Near  the  |  Barricks  Said 
Eivining  about  midnight  |  a  house  took  fire  and  was 
Burned  to  ashes  |  it  Being  Near  our  Lodgings  it  Gave  | 
universal  teror  to  all  in  the  place  | 
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Novr  12  Notwithstanding  the  Vigalencs  of  the  |  people  and  the 
aplication  of  the  water  |  works  the  fire  was  keeped  from 
Doing  J  any  harm  save  said  house  the  fire  |  was  kindled 
by  a  woman  who  lighted  |  a  Candle  and  having  fallen 
asleep  |  the  Candle  fell  Doun  among  some  |  Combust- 
able  Matter  so  the  house  being  |  all  wood  Ecept  one 
Gavle  was  all  |  Burned  Doun  | 

12  Being   wensday  after  Breakfast  |  I  Cleared  and  Came 

to  my  Quarters  pd 1     6  | 

13  Being  thursday  I  Continued  in  the  house  |  of  Milln 
Cast  up  acounts  | 

14  Being  friday  Continued  Ditto  | 

15  Being  Saturday  Continued  Dito  | 

16  Being  Sabath  Heard  Sermon  with  |  Mr  PtOger  and  Mr 
Mason  | 

17  Being  Munday  took  this  Day  in  |  viewing  the  City  | 

18  Being  tusday  I  Continued  Ditto  | 

19  Being  wensday  wrote  out  a  Dable  |  of  our  Jurnal  | 
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20  Being  Thursday  Continued  Ditto  | 

21  Being  friday  Continued  Ditto  | 

22  Being  Saturday  went  and  beared  |  Sermon  in  Mr  Masons 
Church  I 

23  Being  Sabath  "Ditto  | 
23     Being  munday  Ditto  | 
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Novr  24Being  tusday  Continued  in  Newyork  and  waited  |  on 
Colnel  Stone  | 

25  Being  wensday  Col.  Stone  offred  us  lands  |  on  the  Lake 
Champalane  | 

26  Being  Thursday  Could  not  agrree  with  |  Coin:  Stone  | 

27  Being  friday  went  to  Samuel  Stevens  | 

28  Being  Sautcrday  offred  Samuel  Steven  |  one  Shiling 
Sterling  per  acare  for  his  |  Lands  in  Barnet  | 

29  Being  Sabath  went  and  heared  Sermon  |  with  Mr 
Mason  I 

30  Being  Munday  Receved  an  answer  |  from  Sam  Stevens 
of  his  Lands  at  |  16  pence  per  acare  | 

Nov1"  1st  Being  tusday  we  Considered  the  above  off  or  | 

2  Being  wensday  we  Returned  an  answer  |  to  mr  Stevens 
off  ring  14d  ane  acare  | 

3  Being  thursday  he  told  us  he  Could  not  |  acept  of  our 
offer  J  •     . 

4  Being  friday  we  parted  with  Sam  |  Stevens  and  pro- 
posed to  Go  and  visit e  |  more  Lands  | 

5  Being  Saturday  he  sent  us  an  offer  |  to  take  our  Boad 
upon  paying  J  of  |  the  money  in  hand  and  the  other 
ag*  j  November  1775  | 

6  Being  Sabath  Heared  sermon  with  Dr  |  Clerk  and  Mr 
Mason  | 

7  Being  Munday  we  ofred  Mr  Stevens  14d  1  for  his  Lands 
at  three  terms  payment  | 
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Nor  8  Being  Tusday  we  Agreed  with  Samuel  |  Stevens  Esq1". 
to  pay  14d  Sterling  for  Eaach  |  acare  of  7000  acares  of 
land  in  Barnet  |  lieing  on  the  petcham  line  to  Extend 
5  I  miles  on  said  line  of  petcham  &c  |  and  to  pay  one 
half  of  the  money  at  |  Novr  1775  and  the  other  to  be 
paid  I  then  or  to  Bear  interest  for  such  time  as  it  Re- 
mained unpaid  | 

9  Being  wensday  we  struck  a  bargan  | 

10  Being  thursday  we  Gave  in  Directions  |  to  Mr  Mcessan 
to  Draw  our  wreats  | 

11  Being  friday  we  went  into  Longiland  | 

12  Being  Saturday  we  Stayed  in  our  Lodgings  | 

13  Being  Sabath  hcared  Sermon  with  |  Mr  Mason  <fc  Dr 
Clerk  I 

14  Being  Munday  we  Receved  a  Draught  |  of  the  wreate  | 

15  Being  tusday  we  Gave  them  Back  to  |  be  Corected  | 

16  Being  wensday  we  waited  for  the  wreats  | 

17  Being  Thursday  we  waited  on  Dito  | 

18  Being  friday  waited  on  Ditto  | 

19  Being  Saturday  Rectifyed  some  Diference  | 

20  Being  Sabath  went  and  beared  Sermon  |  with  Mr  Cal- 
wells  in  Air  Rogers  Metting  | 

21  Being  Munday  we  stayed  for  our  paper  | 

22  Being  tusday  we  went  and  apointed  |  with  Mr  Stevens 
to  Meet  in  Mr  Mcyessans  | 

23  Being  wensday  we  met!  in  Mr  Mcesans  | 
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Xovr23  Aeordingly  we  Receved  abound  on  Samuel  Stevens  |  of 
[Eighteen,  crossed  out]  Sixteen  hundered  Eight  pound 
six  I  Shilings  and  6  pence  Sterling  that  we  were  j  to 
Receve  a  Com  pleat  Deed  for  7000  acares  |  of  Land  in 
Barnet  with  a  Covenant  of  |  warentee  Deeds  to  pay  and 
Receve  at  Nover  1775  at  same  time  we  Granted  abond 
to  sd  j  mr.  Stevens  of  Equal  sume  to  fulfill  the  j  prem- 
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ises  on  our  part  the  Bound  were  |  Scaled  on  Both  parts 
and  Signed  and  |  Delivered  befor  two  wittness  | 

24  Being  thursday  we  Continued  in  our  Lodging  | 

25  Being  fridy  we  continued  Ditto  | 

2G  Being  Saturday  &  the  Jewish  Sabath  I  |  went  to  the 
Jews  Sinaguge  where  they  |  Employed  themselves  in 
Singing  and  |  prayers  and  in  Heading  the  law  all  |  in 
the  hebrew  Language  after  having  |  Sang  some  some- 
times the  prest  alone  |  and  some  times  the  whole  Con- 
gregation I  they  took  the  Role  of  the  law  from  |  its 
apartment  with  Great  shouting  |  they  held  it  up  to- 
ward the  four  Corners  |  of  the  Church  and  then  Read  it 
at  I  Deferent  times  for  the  space  of  an  |  hour  then  they 
went  Round  the  pulpct  |  one  Carrying  the  law  before 
the  prest  |  and  other  2  with  a  slow  motion  the  |  whole 
Congregation  Joining  with  |  Loud  singing  the  Come  to 
the  apart1  |  lays  up  the  Rool  and  Conclud  wit  |  Read- 
ing Salms  and  prayers  | 
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Nov1"  27  Being  Sabath  went  and  heard  Sermon  |  in  mr  Rogers 
Church  sd  Day  Being  |  a  quartlyly  Colection  for  the 
poor  I 

28  Being  munday  Continued  at  home  | 

29  Being  Tusday  Continued  Ditto  ] 

30  Being  wensda}-  this  Day  the  scots  |  obeserve  a  feastivel 
on  the  memorie  |  of  St.  Andrew  the  Scots  Champion  j 
This  Day  was  very  Rainee  all  Day  |  Said  Eivening 
James  Gray  Jainer  in   |  Newyork  late  from  Glasgow  and 

j  John  Mcleran  Joiner  Ditto  late  |  from  Doun  Sub- 
cribed  Each  of  them  j  for  five  £  Sterling  entiling  them  | 
to  two  Shares  in  the  land  purchased  |  for  the  united 
Company  of  farmers  |  in  purth  and  Sterling  Shires  &c  | 
Decr  1  Being  Thurday  the  Day  was  Clear  |  Continued  in  New- 
york I 
2d    Being  f riday  the  Day  was  Eceding  Cold  | 
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3  Being  Saturday  the  Day  Ditto  |  [sh]     [p] 

4  Being  Sabath  went  and  heard  serm  |  in  the  old  presbeter- 
ian  Church  |  wher  Mr  Roger  Dispensed  th  Sacarament  | 

5  Being  Munday  Continued  in  City  | 

6  Being  Tusday  Set  out  to  Stadeniland  |  to  Govourners 
Ditto  to  polees  hook  &c  |  we  landed  at  Stadeniland  at 
6  o  clock  I    stayed  this  Evening  in  the  house  of  Mr  | 

for  lodging  paid 1       6 
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Decr  7  Being  Wensday  we  went  6  miles  to  Elizabeth  |  toun  it 
lies  onosite  to  Stadeniland  a  fine  |  young  Rising  toun 
with  2  Churches  viz  |  a  high  Church  and  apresbcterian 
from  I  that  place  we  turned  back  to  the  ferric  |  and  by 
this  time  it  was  four  oclock  |  afternoon  we  lodged  this 
Eivening  in  the  |  ferrie  house  | 

8  Being  wensday  we  Set  out  in  order  to  Ret  |  urn  to  N : 
york  the  wind  Being  Contrair  we  tured  |  Back  took 
Breakfast  Set  out  again  and  Streched  |  about  Came  to 
Newyork  about  11  o  clock  | 

9  Being  Thursday  wrote  Several  Letters  | 

10  Being  friday  Drew  out  an  acount  to  |  the  Company 
wrote  Letters  to  Willm  pat".  |  to  Alexr.  Jafray  to  Alexr 
Millar  to  waiter  |  Morison  to  My  father  to  Mr  Thomson 
to  I  James  Chirry  to  My  Brother  William  |  William 
harvey  to  the  Company  Acount  | 

1 1  Being  Saturda}7  Jolm  Clerk  Set  out  in  |  the  ship  Elisa- 
beth Cap.  fulerton  foi  Bristol  |  in  order  to  Return  to 
Scotland  he  took  |  with  him  the  above  Letters  &c  | 

12  Being  Sabath  heard  Sermon  in  Mr  Masons  | 

13  Being  Munday  the  Day  was  Rainey  | 

14  Being  Tusday  Cold  and  Dry  | 

15  Being  wensday  frost  and  some  Snow  c —  | 

16  Being  Thursday  ditto  | 

17  Being  friday  Rainy  | 

18  Being  Saturday  frost  | 
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Decr  19Being  Sabath  heard  mr  Johnston  an  indian  minister  | 
20     Being  Munday  it  Rained  | 

Being  Tusday  the  Court  ofoireand  terminer  |  Sentinsed 
John  adams  and   Henry  Currels  to  Dye  |  on  friday 

thereafter 

Being  wensday  Continud  Court  | 

Being  Thursday  Court  Continued  | 

Being  friday  the  Court  Broke  up  | 

Being  Saturday  it  Rained  | 

Being  Sabath  heared  mr  Johnstoun  2d  time  | 


21 


22 

23 
24 
25 
26 


Bci 
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28  Being  tusday  Ditto  | 

29  Being  wensday  Ditto  | 

30  Being  thursday  Ditto  | 

31  Being  friday  was  Excuted  two  prisoners  | 

Janr  1st  Being    Sabath  Landed  the  Ship  Lilly  Cap  j  Cochran 
[R,  crossed  out] 

2  Being  Munday  Receved  Letters  from  the  |  Company 
from  my  father  from  william  |  paterson  Receved 
Letters  from  home  with  |  Clothes  <S:c  to  be  Delivered  to 
John  Mcmillan  | 

3  Being  Tusday  Wrote  to  James  Bell  Philadelphia  | 

4  Being  wensday  a  frosty  Day  j 

5  Being  thursday  Ditto  | 

6  Being  friday  Ditto  | 

7  Being  Saturday  Ditto  | 

8  Being  Sabath  heard  Sermon  wl  mr  Mason  | 

9  Being  munday  the  asembly  Conveined  &c  \ 

10  Being  tusday  I  Signed  a  pettion  Drawen  up  |  to  asem- 
bly in  order  to  have  Liberty  to  take  |  oath  with  up 
lifted  hand  I 
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Janr  11  Being  wensday  Being  a  frosty  Day  | 

12     Being  thursday  Receved  aletter  from  James  Bell  |  anent 
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Jo:  Manilla ns  Cloaths  | 

13  Being  Friday  the  Day  was  frost ie  | 

14  Being  Saturday  Ditto  | 

15  Being  Sabath  I  was  Sick  with  the  Cold  | 

1G     Being  munday  Ditto  | 

17  Being  tusday  Ditto  | 

18  Being  wensday  very  Cold  | 

19  Being  thursday  Ditto  | 

20  Being  f  rid  ay  frostie  | 

21  Being  Saturday  Ditto  | 

22  Being  Sabath  Heared  Sermon  w*  Mr  Roger  | 

23  Being  munday  wrote  letters  to  yc  Co.  | 

24  Being  tusday  wrote  to  Willm.  Gelespie  to  my  |  father 
&c    I 

25  Being  wensday  Gave  in  the  letters  to  Mr.  |  Buchannan  | 

26  Being  thursday  the  Day  was  Rainy  | 

27  Being  friday  the  Ship    Lilly   Saild    with  the  |  above 
letters  | 

28  Being  Saturday  the  Day  was  warm  and  Dry  | 

29  Being  Sabath  heard  Sermon  with  Dr  wctherspon  | 

30  Being  munday  Gloud  Stewart  from  Glasgow  |  Joined 
the  united  Co.  | 

31  Being  tusday  Gave  his  Bill  for  £  47-10  sh  | 

Feb1*  lstBeing  wensday  James    Corss  &    william    Stevenson  | 
Joined  the  company  Each  of  them  for  £  5-5  sh 

2  Being  thursday  Gave  their  Bill  for  Said  sum  | 

3  Being  friday  Thomas  Swan  also  Gave  |  his  Bill  for  £ 
5-5si 

[Page  58) 

Febr  4    Being  Saturday  the  Day  was  warm  and  pleasent  | 
5       Being  Sabath  I  was  unwell  | 

0       Being  munday  James  Lorrain  Stone  |  Cutter  in  New- 
york  Joined  the  Company  |  Gave  his  Bill  for  4  Shares  | 

7  Being  tusday  the  Da}'  was  Cold  | 

8  Being  wensday  Ditto  | 
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9  Being  thursday  Sot  out  w1  mr  Stewart  |  to  Emboy  in  £[  sh]  [p] 
the  Stage  Boat  Set  out  |  at  9  oclock  and  Land  at  12 

oclock  I 

10  Being  friday  Set  out  a  G  oclock  in  the  |  wagon  at  5  o 
clock  came  to  Bordenton  |  Said  Evening  went  in  aboat 
an  went  to  pha  | 

11  Being  Saturday  at  G  o  clock  |  Came   to   Philadelphia  | 

12  Being  Sabath  went  and  heard  Sermon  |  with  mr  Duffle 
at  Evening  heard  |  the  Quakers  the  Quakers  are  very 
numerus  in  |  Philadelphia  they  three  places  of  worship  | 
in  Philadelphia  and  are  the  most  numberus  |  Sect  in  it  | 

13  Bein  munday  I  conversed  with  James  Clerk  |  with 
Robert  Glen  from  Banock  burn  wit  |  Thomas  Marjorrn- 
bank  from  Glasgow  | 

14  Being  tusday  Conversed  with  James  bell  |  from  [Phil- 
adelphia crossed  out]  from  Kippan  | 

15  Being  wensday  Conversed  with  H.  Morse  |  from  kip- 
pan I 

[Page  59] 

Feb1  lGBeing  [Wensd  crossed  out]  thursday  came  of  from  Bur- 
lingtoune  in  ye  |  Stage  waggon  Came  this  Day  50  miles 
to  Emboy  | 

17  Being  friday  Came  from  Emboy  in  the  Stage  |  Boat  to 
Newyork  30  miles  landed  at  N.  york  |  about  7  oclock 
Came  to  my  lodging  | 

18  Being  Saturday  wrot  out  part  of  ray  Jurnal  ] 

19  Being  Sabath  hered  sermon  with  mr  Mason  |  and  at 
Even  heard  the  Methodest  minister  | 

20  Being  munday  Bought  the  following  articles  |  for  the 
Company  Service  viz.  6  axes  7s-6d  per  a  2     5 
a  crosc  Cut  Saw  at  £  1-6 1     G 

a  pair  of  fils  at 0  1  8 

agamlet  at 0  1 

a  paire  of  Ditto  with  one  Chisel  &  Gudget. 0  5  4 

a  matock  at 0  8  0 
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£  [Sh]  [p] 

asaw  Sett 0     1     0 

21  Being  tusday  offered  Robt  Robertson  |  Robert  Berttok 
and  John  Scoot  3  £  per  |  month  was  not  accpted  this 
Day  Delivered  |  to  Cap  Rivers  Mr  marjoribanks  Chest 
<fcc  |  with  achest  to  Gordon  Philadelphia  | 

22  Being  wensday  Bought  other  3  felling  |  axes  at  7-6d  per 

axe 1       2     6 

2  Edges  one  5  the  other  G  sh 0     11     0 

one  hewing  ax  at  11  sh  a  Ditto  9  Do  8 1       8     0 

23  Being  Thursday  it  Being  a  fogie  Day  I  |  Bought  a  pair 
of  osenburg  trusers  at  lsh    per  |  yeard  Cloath  2  yard 

and  | 2     G 

for  thread  thre pence 0     0     3 

for  Making  and  pokets  paid 0 

24  Being  friday  the  Day  was  Cold  and  Ramie  Said  Day  | 

[Page  CO] 

Febr  2-1  Said  Da}-  I  engaged  Robert  Bartly  Late  |  from  Scot- 
land Carpenter  and  farmer  to  serve  |  in  the  company 
Employ  for  sx  months  |  for  2  £  pound  Newyork  Cur- 
ency  per  month  |  said  Day  bought  3  yards  |  of  linning 

at  3sL  |  per  yard 0     9     9 

ano  Die  Bought  8  Gamblets  2d  per  Gamblet 0     1     4 

25  Being  Saturday  the  Day  was  cold  and  windy  }  I  Bought 
a  grind  stone  price  |  also  2  ogers  the  one  5  In  the  other 
Dito  |  also  2  Inch  ogers  [and  crossed  out]  the  price  of  | 

the  ogers  8d  the  Quarter 0     12 

two  Speck  Gamblets  19d  per  Camlet 3  2 

2G     Being  S.abath  fornoon  Heard  Ser.  |  with  Mr  Mason 
afternoon  beared  |  the  Morravians  the  praise  along  w*  | 
the  organs  prays  preaches  then  praise  |  then  colects  and 
conclude  with  Blessing  | 

27  Being  munday  the  morning  was  cold  |  now  the 
weather  Began  to  be  frostie  and  |  very  severe 

28  -Being  Tusday  Bought  3  wages  and  |  2  Rings  at  7d  per 
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pound  wt  which  |  with  the  lugnthning  of  -1  ogers  pd ....         IS  G  | 

also  2  Gamblets  at  3d  per  Gamblet G  | 

said  Day  about  )  after  12  oclock  the  hosptall  j  took 
fire  which  consumed  the  whole  wooden  |  work  and 
Greatly  Damaged  the  stone  work  j 

March 

1st         Being  wensday  the  Day  was  very  snowy  |  and  cold  | 

[Page  Gl] 

March  2d  Being  thursday  the  Day  was  frostie  and  |  clear  and 

cold  this  Day  I  bought  a  Drawing  Kite 2     G  j 

also  Bought  at  the  Air  furnace  one  |  Boiler  containing 
gallons  a  pot  containing  Gallons  asmall  pot  |  containing 
Gallons  the  wole  weight  |  128  pound  at  4d  per  pound         2     2     S  j 

3  Being  friday  the  weather  was  frostie  the  |  day  cold  but 
Clear  this  day  I   Bought  |  two  spades  at  sx  shill  per 

spade 12  0  I 

this  Day  was  Executed  according  toy*  Sentance  |  of  the 
court  of  Oiour  and  terminer  Ales  |  Clear  who  dyed 
Denying  the  stealing  the  mare  j  for  which  he  was 
condemned  tho  thought  ]  to  be  guilty  I 

4  Being  Saturday  the  Day  was  frosty  but  warm  |    Said 

Day  I  bought  amattock  at 0  8     0  j 

5  Being  sabath  I  heard  sermon  wt  Mr  M  |  ason  | 

6  Being  Munday  I  bought  adrawing  knife 4     6  | 

Said  Day  the  people  of  Newyork  Mett  with  |  Great 
Confusion  in  order  to  chooze  deligats  |  to  attend  Nex 
Congress  a  great  part  were  |  against  it  yet  the  crew  and 

crowed  |  caryed  it  Said  Day  I  agreed  with  Robert  j 
Brook  Jr  John  Scot  for  6  months  at  3£  curency  per 
month  per  man  j  Said  Day  paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes 10 

7  Being  Tusday  I  agreed  with  John  Mcleran  j  Joiner  one 
of  the  company  for  3£  per  month  j  with  some  alowancc 
for  such  tools  as  shall  |  Be  made  use  of  in  the  Companys 
service  I 
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March  7  Being  Wensday  the  Day  was  Rainy  and  | 

8       the  morning  was  fair  and  the  Clear  |  the  morning  was 

Spring  and  Soft  |  Said  Day  I  Bought  a  hollow  at 0     3  0  | 

Said  Eivening  I  alowed  Gloud  Stewart  |  from  Glasgow 
and  James  Corse  from  |  Callaway  Willium  Lorrain 
from  the  south  |  of  Scotlan  Thomas  Swan  from  Doug- 
lass I  to  Draw  one  Club  from  among  10  sheir  |  club  fell 
to  be  the  2d  the  next  to  Rygate  |  Except  one  They 
Drew  their  Respective  |  Lots  among  themselves  as 
follows  viz.  I  Mr  Stewart  10  shares  next  to  Petcham  | 
James  Corse  next  to  Mr  Stewart  2  shares  |  William 
I^orrain  next  to  James  Corse  4  shares  |  Thomas  Swan 
next  to  William  Lorran  2  shares  |  Willm  Stevenson  next 
to  Thomas  Swan  2  shares  | 
9     Being  Thursday  the  Day  was  Rainy  | 

10  Being  friday  the  Day  was  fair  and  clear  |    Said  Day 

paid  for  Bowels  to  the  pots 0     4      | 

and  Brought  them  to  my  lodgings  paid 1 

Said  Day  for  a  Knife  and  Cambs  for  Bulets 1  4  | 

for  a  barrel  to  hold  our  tools 1  6  1 

for  Ditto  to  hold  shugar 1  0  | 

11  Being  Saturday  the  Day  was  clear  &  fair  I  I  went  to  the 
post  as  the  packet  came  in  |  the  Night  Before  Enquired 

for  letters  found  |  none  Said  Day  Bought  a  frying  pan .  .  6  9  | 

12  Being  Sabath  heard  sermon  wl  Mr  Mason  | 

13  Being  Munday  the  Day  was  fair  and  |  Clear  Bought  a 

pair  of  trusars  paid 3      I 

[Page  63] 

March 

14  Being  tusday  the  Day  was  Rainy  and  foggie  |  Said  Day 

paid  for  mending  my  gun 1 

15  Being  Wensday  the  Day  was  also  foggie  and  |  some 
Rain  This  Day  the  Liberty  Boy  mett  |  at  the  Libert}' 
pool  in  order  to  choose  |  deligats  | 
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16  Being  Thursday  the  Day  wassnowie  |   this  Day  I  paid    £  [sh]  [p] 
for  the  mending  of  3  |  shoes  to  Th°  Duncan  4 

17  Being  friday  the  Day  continued  frost  |  and  very  stormy 
St.  Patricks  Day  j 

18  Being  Saturday  the  weather  continued  frostie  |  Bought 

2Shtof  Shugarat  7}  per  ht 17    6  | 

this  Day  1  Recived  2  letters  one  from  the  |  Company  G 

another  from  my  Brother  "Willm 

Said  Day  1  Bought  a  pocket  Compas  paid 2    6  | 

19  Being  sabath  the  Day  was  frostie  |  heard  sermon  with 
Mr  Burnet  Mr  Roger  |  Mr  Mason  | 

20  Being  munday  I  Bought  a  barrel  to  hold  salt 2    6  j 

for  Repairing  my  watch  paid 2        | 

Said  Day  for  a  barrel  to  hold  7  gal  of  Spirits  3 

Said  Day  for  7  gal  of  Spirits  paid 2     G     0  | 

paid  for  28  ht  of  Nails  at  10d  per  pound 1     2     0  | 

for  a  froo  to  clave  wood  paid 0     5     0] 

21  Being  tusday  paid  for  a  chalk  line 2 

for  nails  smal 2  | 

for  Nails  midling  at  lld  per  pound 1   10  | 

for  paper  at  2-6  per  Quair 2     6  | 

for  2d  files  at  5  pence  per  file 10  | 

for  -arisp  at 1     6  | 

[Page  64] 

March 

22  Being  wensday  Bought  28  ht  Nails  |  at  8d  per  ht  13      | 

for  repairing  shoes 10 

for  Repairing  Cloaths 4     6  | 

for  pair  of  pinchers 7 

for  tea  5  lb  at  5  sh  per  lb 1     5 

for  salt  3|  bushell  at  3-6d 0     12  3  j 

for  a  grind  stone  6-8d G     8  | 

for  store  by  the  watter  | 

for  a  cask  of  Spirits  Gallons  j 

for  \  Dozen  pewter  spoons 0     2     6  | 
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for  Carrying  our  Lumber  to  the  shore 3        | 

for  5  Small  cups  at  2d  per  cup  paid 10  | 

23  Being  thursday  Alex1  Harvey  Glowed  Stewart  |  Robert 
Brock  John  Scot  John  Mcleran  I  and  Robert  Bartley 
Set  on  Board  the  sconer  |  Ncpton  Capt.  Hinsdale  Master 
Bound  for  |  Hartford  in  order  to  Go  to  Barnet  Said  | 
Day  we  sailed  by  hell  Gate  4  milles  from  |  york  Sailed  on 
having  a  fair  wind  until!  |  we  came  to  the  Sounds  where 
in  the  Night  |  the  wind  turned  Contrair  and  we  were  | 
forced  to  put  in  at  Newhavcn  Lay  all  |  Night  aboard  of 

tiiC  i^lOvjp    j 

24  Being  friday  the  Day  was  very  Cold  and  snow  |  the 
wind  Continued  Contrairy  Staid  this  Day  |  in  New 
haven  in  the  house  of  Mr  |  paid  for  myself  and  men ....         G 
Said  Day  Bought  a  fresh  supply  of  Sea  |  Store  5  Loaves 

of  Bread  5  pence  per  Loaf  2     1  | 

for  flesh  4-8d 4     8 

25  Being  Saturday  we  Loused  from  Nhaven  | 

[Page  65] 

March 

25  New  haven  Lies  90  miles  from  N  york  is  Situate  |  on  the 
East  Side  of  the  Sound  it  has  2  Coledges  |  2  presbiterian 
and  one  Church  of  Engld  |  Churches  from  N  haven  to 
Sea  Broock  |  is  50  miles  Sailed  this  Eivening  to  pet  | 
ipoge  10  miles  from  Sea  Brock  here  |  we  were  again  Be- 
calmed Staid  here  | 

26  Being  Sabath  heard  Sermon  with  Mr    |  Daning  a  pres- 
beterian  Mr  Uriah  H  addan  Said  Day  for  Diner  pd  5     6  | 

27  Being  mundayay  for  Breakfast  pd  0     5     6 

Said  Day  for  half  a  pint  of  rum  paid 10 

this  Day  we  hoisted  sail  at  2  oclock  &  |  Sailed  5  miles  to 
Mudas  Lodged  aboard  | 

28  Being  tusday  took  Bfast  in  the  house  |  of  widow  white 

paid 7     0 
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Now  Begins  Now  England  or  Lawful  j  Currency   IS  £  [sh][p] 

Coppers  is  one  sh  | 

29  Being  wensday  paid  to  widow  White  |  for  Bread 2 

30  Being  thursdad  look  supper  in  the  house  I  of  uriah 
harvey  for  super  paid 6 

31  Being  friday  Bought  2  Galons  of  Bum  4 

Bough  1  Qart  of  Mulascs  paid 6 

for  Salt  Beef  from  astore  paid 4 

for  unions  paid G 

Aprile 

1st  Being  Saturday  Sett  of  from  Mudass  |  alitte  toun  Not 

above  20  Dweling  houses  |  fought  our  nay  throw  Con- 
trary winds  [  for  2  milles  toward  South  haddam  La}r  | 
here  all  night  an  were  again  Becalmed  | 
2       Being  Sabeth  Lay  at  haddam  went  | 

[Page  GG] 

Aprile    Last  Eivining  over  the  River  B*  10u  of  |  flower  ht  10 

of  Bread  pad  for  Ditto 4 

Said  Day  Capt  hinsdale  Came  Doun  the  River  |  met  a 
Scow  and  we  Laid  all  our  Goods  |  aboard  said  Scow 
Called  acounts  paid  to  |  Capatan  hinsdale  for  G  men 
68hperman  1     16  0 

for  our  Lumber  as  follows  viz  | 

for  3  chests  5sh  per  chest 15 

for  2  other  Chests  3shper  chest G 

for  1  Barrel  3sh  .  . . • 3 

for  2  Casks  1  sh  G 16 

for  ]  Ca*e  of  Rum  Mr  St 13 

for  1  Nest  of  Kettles 1  G 

for  1  Grindstone  paid 6 

1  Cagg 9 

2Bundels 2 

for  Bisket  from  the  Captan 1 

this  Eivening  we  Came  as  far  as  2  miles  |  to  the  house  of 
phineas  Bromerd  in  hadan  |  for  Lodging  super  and 
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£  [sh][p] 
Bfast  paid 0     1001 

3  Being  Munday  we  set  of  the  Day  Being  |  Cold  and  the 
wind  ahead  we  fough  our  |  way  to  Midelton  took  Diner 

in  11  le  house  |  of  Mr  Bigelaw  paid 4 

Came  on  this  afternoon  2  miles  to  the  house  |  of  Esq1" 
Chaney  Lodged  in  his  house  pd 6  G 

4  Being  tusday  we  came  on  the  River  6  m  |  to  Rocky  hill 
6  miles  from  hartford  took  |  Brcaldast  in  the  house  of 

Mr  pumner  pd  6 

Came  forward  to  weatherfield  toun  took  |  Dinner  in  the 

house  of  titus  Buck  pd 8 

[Page  67] 

Aprile  5Camc  on  to  Hartford  the  Day  Being  |  very  Cold  and 
Sowie  we  Lodged  in  the  house  |  of  widow  Callear  for 

Lodging  and  B  |  fast  paid 10 

for  Dinner  paid G 

Said  Day  Conversed  w*  Mr  Steven  macie  [?]  Mitchell  in 
weatherfield  Stored  our  Good  |  in  the  Store  of  Mr  Bulle 
Bought  this  Eivny  ]  two  Gallons  of  Rum  from  Mr  Bill- 
iard I  8 
had  also  instructions  to  Call  for  Ebajoy  pratt  |  on  union 
River  Near  Col  Thomas  Chittonton  |  this  Evining  took 
a  survey  of  Hartford  it  Lies  |  in  a  fine  plain  place  w*  2 
Cliurches  and  |  an  Elegant  state  house  it  Lyies  190 miles 
I  from  X  york  By  waiter  this  Day  the  Snow  |  abatted 
By  12  ocloek  | 

6       Bei  ng  thursday  for  Dri  1 1  k  and  Lod gi  n g  |  and  suppe r  and 

Bfast  paid 16  0 

Said  Day  1  prepaired  to  Go  oil  with  Rob1  ]  Brock  John 
Scott  John  Mcleran  on  foot  |  toward  Barnet  Leaving 
Mr  Stewart  |  to  come  along  with  our  Lumber  |  together 
with  Rob1  Bartley  to  asist  |  Said  Day  Set  out  with  the 
Above  four  men  | 
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Came  from  Mr  Bulls  paid 1 

Came  to  Windsor  7  mills  from  Hartford  |  took  Diner  in 

the  house  of  Mr  Haddan  3      j 

Came  on  7  milles  to  Suffeld  Lodged  |  in  the  house  of 

Mr  Sastom  paid 4      j 

7     Being  friday  Set  out  and  took  B  fast  |  in  tlie  house  of 

Mr  Granger  paid 3      | 

Refreshed  in  Springfild  wl  Mr  pomncr  9  \ 


[Page  6S] 


8  Came  on  to  the  house  of  Mr  Clapp  |  5  mils  from  Spring- 

feld  Lodged  paid 5 

took  Bfast  in  the  house  of  Mr  Laymen  210  | 

Came  to  Clerks  ferry  paid  Crose  River 8  | 

Came  on  throw  Hadly  Refreshed:  milk 1  1  | 

Came  to  Sunderlan  took  Diner  in  the  |  house  of  Mr 

Russel  paid 3      | 

Come  on  to  the  House  of  Mr  pumner    |  in  Sunderlan 

Refreshed  paid 1      | 

Came  on  to  Montego  Lodged  w1  mr  Root  | 

9  Being  Sabath  heard  Sermon  w*  mr  |  assh  | 

10  Being  munday  paid  for  Lodging 12      | 

Came  on  to  the  house  of  Hezikah  |  Strephon  for  B  fast 

paid  3      | 

Came  on  30  miles  to  the  house  of  Snow  j  in  Chesterfild 

Lodged  &  paid 5      | 

11  took  Repast  in  the  house  of  Mr  Coal  pd 3      | 

13  miles  from  here  we  Came  to  Cap  j  Bellows  took 

dinner  3      | 

12  Lodged  in   Charleton  w*   Mr  Surtcll  |     Being    Snowy 

took  Breakfast  paid 6      | 

Ano  Die  Came  to  No.  4  Lodged  in  the  |  house  of  Stevens 

paid  9      | 

13  Came  to  Clarmont  Dmd  in  the  house  ]  of  mr  Spencer 

paid 3      | 
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Came  on  to  the  house  of  Moses  Chess  |  Refreshed  paid  9  | 

Came  9  miles  to  the  house  of  Mr  |  Smith  in  plainfild 
lodged  paid 4       | 

14  Came  on  10  miles  to  Colcdge  Refreshed  pd 1       | 

Came  3  miles  to  the  house  of  Mr  |  house[?]  took  Dinner 

paid  Hanover 3       | 

Came  on  to  Orford  Lodged  in  the  house  |  of  Mr  Roger 

for  supper  Lodging  pd 5      | 

15  Came  on  to  permount  took  Bf  |  in  the  house  of  Mr  Web 

paid 3       I 

Came  on  to  the  house  of  Mr  Laird  pd 2      | 

Came  to  Chamberlands  ferry  crosd  |  paid 4  ] 

Lodged  this  Eivening  with  Ephraim  Baly  |  continued 

here  till  wensday  19th  curent  |  paid  to  Iph  Baily 1     6       | 

Came  this  Eivenig  to  Rygate  lodged  | 

20  Being  thursday  went  to  Barnet  |  Camped  by  the  way 
among  the  snow  | 

21  Came  along  Petchum  line  2§  |  miles  Struck  crose  the 
Breadth  j  Came  to  the  pond  Camped  all  |  neare  the 
pond  and  viewed  some  |  part  of  the  Ground  | 
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22  Beng  Saturday  Returned  Back  to  Rygat  the  |  Snow- 
Being  So  thick  we  Could  not  work  |  Stayed  here  Sabt 
23d  and  Munday  24  | 

24  Sent  John  Scott  to  asist  in  Bringing  |  up  our  Baggage  to 

his  Expene 18      | 

25  Robt  Brock  and  Self  Came  to  Rygat  from  |  Cohase  with 
provisions  Bought  from  |  Col  Baily  viz  4  Bushels  of 

wheat  at 1       2       | 

5-6d  per  bushel  24  ht  of  Beef  3d  pr  lit 6      | 

25  ht  of  pork  at  8d  per  ht 16  8  j 

8  pecks  of  oat  Meal  at  18fI  per  peck 10  4  j 

for  a  horse  to  Gary  it  to  Barnet 2       | 

for  Baking  3   Bushels   lsh  per  Bushel 3       j 
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Said  Day  paid  to  Ephraim  Bailey  of  |  Coas  for  Lodging  £  [sh]  \]> 

at  Diferent  times  with  |  my  men  paid 2    0    0 

26  Being  wensday  it  Rained  hard  we  |  Said  at  Rygatethe 
27-28  29  80  &c  | 

May  1  2  and  3d  it  Being  Exceding  weft  all  |  this  timcSaidDay 

paid  to  Mrwhitlaw  |  for  Boarding  for  9  days  pst  paid   1      G 

for  wages  in  Going  along  3  day  in  the  wood 9 

for  1  Gallon  of  Bum 7 

for  1  Bushel  of  peas 8 

paid  Said  Day  to — Taylour  in  Rygate  |  for  apal  1  Boy  en 
ashugar  Boll  and  10  ht  of  Shugar  9 
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3  Being  wensday  I  Set  out  for  Barnet  |  with  John  Mcleran 
and  Robt  Brock  |  Came  to  our  former  Camp  this 
Eveng  I 

4  Thursday  Buld  another  Camp  and  |  viewed  aproper 
place  for  Improvements  | 

5  friday  Cut  Doun  and  Burned  up  wood  | 

6  Saturday  John  Scott  Robt  Bartly  and  |  Mr  Stewart 
araived  here  after  along  and  |  Bad  passage  Mr  Stewart 
Gave  me  |  an  acount  of  the  Expenc  of  the  |  Carrage 
from  hartford  to  Coase  j  Land  and  watter  Carrage  of 
Chests  Salt  |  tools  &c  in  total  amount  18 

7  Sabath  went  to  Coase  | 

8  Munday  Bought  2  Bags  from  Jo  |  Baily  Making  and 

Cloath  paid 12 

Bought  2  Bushels  of  Wheat  from  Mr  |  Levensworth 

5eh6b  per  Bushell 11 

paid  Said  Day  for  Carying  our  Lumber  |  to  Rygate  to 
Ephm.  and  JaG.  Baily 1       4 

9  tusday  Returned  to  Barnet  fo  Horse  &c  |  2 

10  wensday  Cleared  away  11-12  13  |  and  14  days  of  this 
month  Clard  of  |  and  Burnd  wood  15  1G  17  we  Burt  j 
Leaves  in  order  to  sow  some  Seed  18  |  we  planted  indian 
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Corn  19  planted  |  peeas2021  and  22  we  Cleared  |  Some  £  [sh]  [p[ 
more  Ground  in  order  | 
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May  23  to  plant  potatoes  Receved  from  Eph  |  Baily  1  Bushel 

from  Alex1"  Sym  1  B —  |  of  potatoes  at  2  per  Bushel.  .  .  4 

2-1  planted  1  Bushel  of  petatoes  and  | 
25  plant  peas  and  Beans  &c  with  |  Some  other  Gairding 
Seed  which  Being  |  Late  and  the  weather  Dry  Did  Not 
Grow  |  very  well  only  Scots  Kael  which  Grew  |  with 
turnip  Exceeding  well  the  20-27  |  and  28  Cleared  away 
in  order  to  plant  |  the  other  Bushel  of  petatoes  |  29  and 
30  31  we  Burned  Leaves  and  | 

June  1  we  planted  petatoes  2  3  and  4  we  |  Clared  and  on  the 
6th  we  sowed  1  |  peck  of  oats  7-8  and  9  we  prepared  | 
Logs  in  order  to  Raise  a  house  | 

10  Being  friday  this  Day  and  to  morrow  | 

11  Being  Saturday  assisted  by  Mr  |  Whitlaw  and  4  men 
from  Rygate  |  we  Raised  our  house  | 

13  Being  munday  we  Sowyed  anothr  peck  |  of  oats  Robt 
Brock  John  Scott  and  |  John  Mcleran  Sat  of  on  tusday 
the  14  |  Set  over  the  pond  in  order  to  Dig  |  a  Canoe 
15-16-17-18  they  Diged  at  |  the  Canoe  20  being  mun- 
day we  Lace  |  niched  [?]  her  During  the  forgoing  5  Days  | 
Mr  Stewart  Bartley  and  myself  Cleared  in  the  wroods  | 
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June 

21  John  Mcleran  John  Scot  Robert  Brock  |  Began  to  make 
Shingels  in  order  to  Cover  |  our  house  while  mr  Stewart 
Cleared  Robt  |  Bartly  Carved  provision  at  this  time  |  I 
Bought  a  mare  from  Col  Baly  price  9  0     0 

During  the  time  Before  I  Bought  the  |  marc  for  Carrage 

paid  to  John  hinman 2 

to — Chamberlain 4 

to. Thomas  Johnston 
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for  Carrying  provissions  from  New  j  -Berry  to  Barnet  £  [sh]  [p] 

23  Being  thursday  Came  to  Barnet  Willm  |  Mittchel  and 
Alex1"  Thomson  Engaged  |  By  the  managers  at  home 
produced  |  an  Extract  of  ther  Bargan  to  Receve  |  of 
wages  per  man  for  the  Space  of  |  12  months  after  their 
Entering  to  me  |  which  is  hereby  Declared  to  have 
Been  |  on  June  the  twenty  third  1775  |  their  personal 
Charges  after  they  Landd  |  at  york  Exclusive  of  their 

chests  Both £  2     13  6  | 

24  I  went  to  Newberry  and  found  provi  |  sions  so  scarce 
that  I  could  Not  pro  |  cure  so  much  as  Mentain  oil 
hands  |  I  Discharged  Robt  Bartly  and  for  2  |  months 

Service  paid  him 3 

paid  Said  Day  to  Col  Baylie  for  13  Bushels  |  of  wheat 
formerly  Receved  6sh  per  Bushel  4     10      | 
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June  24  I  paid  to  Alexr  Syme  of  Rygate  for  |  G  ht  of  Shugar 

formerly  Receved  4        | 

paid  to  Jacob  Hall  12  ht  of  Butter  |  at  8d  per  ht 8 

to  Ditto  for  14  ht  of  Salmon  4d  per  ht 4    8  | 

paid  to  Mr  Wodard  for  100  ht  of  pork  |  at  8d  per  ht  3  6     8  j 

Said  Day  Sent  the  above  2  men  to  Col  Bailey  until  I 

Should  Get  prov  |  isions  Entered  to  Col  Baly  on  June 

29  I  Willm.  Mitchel  Alexr  Thomson  |  Left  John  Scot 

Robt  Brock  and  John  |  Mcleran  to  work  in  Barnet  Sd 

Day  |  Mr  Stewart  Came  of  to  Newbery  I  |  Recomend 

Willm  Mclay  George  |  Garland   and   Andrew   Leckie 

men  |  Belonging  to  our  Company  to  Col  |  Baley  who 

promised  to  find  them  |  work  | 

[In  the  margin  are  the  words, in  another  handwriting  in 

pencil  "Alexander  Harvey  Esq.  Ryegate"] 

June  30  I  set  of  for  New  York  in  order  |  to  Draw  Money  to 
Carry  on  the  work  \  and  to  Receve  Letters  from  the 
Corn  I  Road  to  Newyork  where  I  araived  | 
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July  £  [sh]  [p] 

11  Expences  in  the  passage  to  york  2 

Receved  from  the  Buchannans 66  13  4 

or  £  50  Ster 
from  abill  Due  from  Britan  | 
thus  I  stay  in  York  uutoll  | 
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July  25  Being  munday  I  Left  New  York  |  Expcnc  During  my 

Stay  in  New  york 1     4 

Returned  home  on  my  way  Bought  |  a  Cow  from  Col 

Bellows  price 3     4 

Bought  at  Coledge  60  ht  of  Harrow  |  tines  at  9d  per  ht     2     5 

Agust    Bought  a  syth 6 

4       Being  friday  I  Came  to  Newberry  for  |  Expence  By  the 

way  having  Brought  |  my  Cow  80  miles  Expence  2     6 

Said  day  paid  to  Bliss  for  Repairing  axes  |  for  horse 

shoeing  &c 1  6 

Said  Day  Receved  from  Col  Baly  2\  B  I  of  wheat  at 

5sh  per  Bushel 10  G 

paid  to  Mr  Elkins  for  indian  Meal  |  and  flower  Given  to 

my  men  while  |  I  was  at  york  paid 9 

7  Being  munday  I  Sent  John  Scot  of  |  for  the  2  mens 
Chests  Said  Day  went  |  to  Rygate  paid  to  Agnas  Symc 

for  |  washing  and  Baking  the  Sumer  over  1     10 

paid  to  James  Whitlaw  for  Bushel  |  of  pease  formerly 
Receved  | 

8  Being  tusday  I  Returned  to  Barnet  |  together  with 
Rob1  Mcfarlan  one  of  the  |  company  I  furnished  him 
with  house  Room  j  the  weather  this  Sumer  Being  Dry  | 
it  now  Began  to  Rain  and  Rained  | 

[Page  76] 

Agust    three  Days  Sucessively  Besides  the  weather  |  after  this 
was  Broken  and  unsettled  j 
10     Being  thursday  Came  home  AlecF  |  Thomson  Willm 
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Mittchel   from  |  Col    Bailey   Receeved   3   Bushels   of  £  [sh]  [p] 

wheat 15      | 

Received  from  Dod  3  Bushels  of  peas IS 

I  now  Cleard  away  in  order  to   prepare  |  for   sowing 
wheat  11-12  14  15  \ 

16     Being  wensday  Receved  from  Cap  |  Johnston  3  Bushels 

of  wheat  5pr 15       | 

21     Receved  from  Dto  3  Bushels  of  Do 15      | 

this  Day  John  Scot  Returned  from  |  Springfield  | 


j  this  Day  Jot 

fo^w1  the  Chest 


Septr     Cleared  on  to  (w  the  Chest  Expense         J     19       | 

G       Receved  from  fry  Baley  3  Bushels  |  of  wheat  at  G   per 

Bushel 18       | 

Cleared  on  and  Burned  wood  | 
20     Receved  from  Cap  Thomas  Johnston  |  Now  and  at 

Diferent  times  8  Bushels  |  of  Seed  wheat  at    6sh  per 

Bushell £2    8       | 

22     Receved  from  .hall  -§  Bushel  of  pease 3     3  | 

24     this  Day  Rober  Brock  Left  Barnett  |  the  weather  Now 

for  8  Da}r  ws  so  wett  j  that  Scarce  anything  Could  Be 

Done  | 
30     Receved  of  C.  Johnston  3j  Bushels  |  of  wheat  at  5  per 
Octr       Bushel 17     6  | 

2  petter  Salvaster  and — Kimball  with  |  one  yock  of  oxen 
per  man  agreed  to  |  harrow  in  my  wheat  | 

3  Receved  from  Daniel  Hall  21J  \  Bushels  of  pease  G  per 
Bushel     [Figure  2  is  blurred.]  9 
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Oct1"  4  The  2  above  mention  ]  men  Contin  |  ued  to  harrow  at 
the  rate  of  an  acere  pr  |  Day  and  So  harrowed  7  acars  in 
7D  | 

8  Receved  from  petter  Sylvastor  1  -J  Bushel  |  of  pease  3 

9  paid  to  Ditto  for  7  Days  of  himself  |  and  one  yoak  of 

oxen  5s  per  Day 1     15 

to  Kimbal  for  Ditto 1     15      j 

thus  Betwen  the  l8t  and  10  of  Octr  1  sowed  I  7  acares  of 
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Ground  with  8  Bushels  and  one  |  pock  of  wheal  |  £  [sh]  [p] 

12  Recevedfrom  MrMiltn3^  Bushels  |  of  wheat  price. . .         17  6  I 
14     Receved  from  Mr  Galbreath  of  ind  |  ian  Corn  3  Bushels 

2sh  G  per  Bushe 7  6  | 

16     Received  2\  from  Ditto  Dito G  3  j 

20    Receved  from  Do  2  Bushels 5      | 

Receved  from  Col.  Baly  of  Beef  |  at  2d  per  lit 
2G     Receved  from  Daniel  hall  of  Venison  |  50  ht  at  2d  per 

ht  8  4  I 

28     Raised  another  house  Shuted  [Suitable]  for  2  Dwclers  | 

for  Eight  Days  Ensung  four  men  were  |  employed  in 
Novr      Sawing  Boards  to  Cover  Said  |  house   [3  crossed  out] 
3       the  house  was  Compleated  and  Covered  | 

13  Robt  Mcfarlan  went  to  Dwell  in  it  |  about  this  time  the 
Snow  Came  on  |  So  as  to  Continue  | 
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Novr  14  I  wrent  and  treated  with  Mrs  Lyman  |  and  Colt  Con- 
cerning the  Lands  in  |  petchum  Cut  aroad  to  Barnet  | 
Mills  I 

20    this  Day  John  Scott  Left  Barnet  | 

23     Receved  from  Willard  Stevens  of   wheat  |  4 J  Bushels 

5sh  per  Bushel 1     2     G  | 

28     Received  from  Mr  fowler  2  Bushels  |  of  indian  corn  2sh 

6d  per  Bushel 5      | 

from  Ditto  1  Bushel  of  peas  at G      | 

from  Jacob  hall  3  pecks  of  peas 1     G  | 

from  fowler  \  Bushel  of  indian 1     3  | 

from  Jacob  hall  2  ht  of  Butter  8  pr 1     4  | 

Robert  Brock  |       [In  another  handwriting  in  ink] 

[Page  79,  the  lower  half  of  which  has  been  cut  out,  Blank] 
[Page- 80]  in  another  hand  writing] 
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To  the  Sheriff  of  our  County  of  orange  his  under  sheriff  or 
Deputy  or  to  the  Con-table  of  Ryegate  Greeting  | 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  freemen  of  the 
State  I  of  Vermont;  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  the 
Goods  or  I  Effects  or  for  want  thereof  the  body  of  John  Alex- 
ander Saple  Surg  |    of  Ryegate  if  found  within  your  precinct- 
that  he  may  be  brought  |  Before  the  County  Court  of  the 
County  of  orange  to  be  held  at  thedy  [?]  in  and  for  said  County 
on  the  first  tusday  of  September  Next  then  |  and  there  to 
answer  to  James  Smith  of  Ryegate  in  a  plea  of  the  |  Case  where- 
in he  the  said  James  Smith  saich  that  the  said  J.  A.  |  Saple  pro- 
mised and  agreed  with  the  said  James  Smith  to  pay  and  | 
Deliver  to  him  at  his  house  in  Ryegate  fifty  Busshels  01  good  &  | 
Merchantable  the  one  half  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  | 
Day  of  I 

[In  yet  a  different  hand] 

Robert  | 
Robert  Brock  j 

[Inside  of  back  paper  cover] 

Barnet  May  8th  1775  | 

Borrowed  from  Mr  Galbreath  1  £  6-19-6  | 

Borrowed  from  Ditto  May  9th  £  4-C>-0  I 
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FREDERICK  W.  BALDWIN 

Frederick  W.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Lowell,  Vermont, 

September  29,  1S4S,  the  son  of  Asa  and  Rosalinda  (Shedd) 
Baldwin.  Asa's  ancestry  is  traceable  to  John  Baldwin,  who 
came  from  Hertfordshire,  England,  about  1G40,  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  attended  the 
district  school  in  Lowell,  the  grammar  school  at  Westfield, 
the  Normal  School  at  Johnson,  and  the  Vermont  Conference 

Rn!VHnor\r    of     A  trip  t  polipv      fov    o     +r»y-rr>     fA-i-    fwr1    I T"!     PJlT'h.     nlilfP 
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usually  teaching  school  in  the  winter  season. 

After  listening  to  an  argument  in  a  jury  trial  by  Hon.  H. 
Hemy  Powers,  he  decided  to  become  a  lawyer.  In  1870  he 
entered  the  office  of  Powers  and  Gleed  at  MorrisviLle  as  a 
student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  soon 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  William  W.  Grout  of  Barton, 
which  continued  two  years.  Mr.  Baldwin  then  opened  an 
office  by  himself  in  Barton,  and  continued  the  practice  of  law 
alone  until  his  death. 

Among  his  successful  cases  were  those  of  Frederick  W. 
Baldwin,  Assignee  v.  James  Buswell,  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  insolvent  law  of  Vermont;  and  of  Glover  v. 
MeGaffey;  and  a  series  of  pauper  cases  between  Barton  and 
Glover. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  always  deeply  interested  in  Vermont. 
He  :as  particularly  proud  of  the  achievments  of  the  Orleans 
county  bar.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
"Hazen  Road", so-call  ■■  I ;  and  in  the  breakingaway  of  the  pond 
that  swept  down  the  valley  in  Barton,  Coventry  and  Newport 
to  Memphremagog  Lake,  the  site  of  which  is  now  called 
"Runaway  Pond",  and  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  the 
site  of  the  pond.  He  published  the  Biography  of  the  Bar  of 
Orleans  County  in  18S6;  also  the  history  of  "The  Bank  of 
Orleans"  and  other  banks,  all  predecessors  of  the  Barton 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  prepared  the  article  relating  to  the  "Hazen 

Road",  which  appears  in  Vol.  XI,  No.  16  of  the  Vermonter. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  erection  of  the  granite  monument 
At  Ilardwick  Street,  commemorating  the  road.  The  erection 
was  finally  accomplished  by  the  Hazen  Road  Pomona  Grange, 
composed  of  members  from  Craftsbury,  Danville,  East  Hard- 
wick,  Hardwick  and  Walden,  long  after  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Governor  Bell  had  urged  its  erection.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  organizing  and  was  the  President  of  the  Orleans 
County  Historical  Society.  This  Society  erected  a  marker  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Hazen  Road  in  Westfield,  Vt.,  and  secured 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  the  Old  Stone  House  in  Brownington. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  deacon  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
Congregational  church  of  Barton.  From  1910  to  1922  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Vermont  Congregational  Conference. 

His  collection  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Vermont,  was  given  to  The  Literary 
Society  in  Barton  Village,  and  to  the  Orleans  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  friends. 

He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Barton  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Senate  in  1872,  Secretary  in  1874, 
1876,  and  1878;  State's  Attorney  for  Orleans  county  in  1880 
andlSSl;  Presidential  elector  in  1S92;  Town  representative 
in  189G,  and  State  senator  in  1890. 

He  was  thrice  married;  (1)  to  Susan  M.  Grout,  a  sister 
of  Hon.  William  W.  Grout,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Edward 
Grout  Baldwin;  (2)  to  Susan  M.  Hibbard  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  (3)  to  Jennie  (Dewing)  Hibbard. 


ELMER  BARNUM 

Elmer  Barnum,  only  child  of  Oliver  and  Adeline  (Jones) 
Barnum,  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vermont,  May  .10,  1834. 
He  traced  his  descent  from  Sir  Walter  Barnum  who  in  1377 
was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchecuer  in  England  under  King 
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Richard  II.    The  family  coat  of  arms  bore  the  motto,  "Per 
Crucem  ad  Lumen",  Through  the  Cross  to  the  Light. 

His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  blooded  stock  farm 
of  horses  and  sheep.  He  attended  the  Troy  Conference 
Academy  at  Poultney,  Vermont. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864  he  assumed  full  charge 
of  the  farm  while  his  mother  lived,  after  which  event  he  rented 
it  and  moved  to  the  village.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  as 
constable  which  office  he  held  several  years. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  and  held  the  office  for 
fifteen  years  until  he  resigned  because  of  poor  health.  During 
the  time  he  was  post-master  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  his- 
torical research  and  collected  valuable  historical  works.  His 
opinions  in  historical  matters  were  regarded  with  respect.  He 
also  read  law  to  quite  an  extent. 

Mr.  Barnum  suffered  poor  health  during  his  last  years, 
and  died  October  26,  1923. 


EVERETT  CHAMBERLIN  BENTON 

Everett  Chamberlin  Benton,  son  of  Charles  Emerson 
and  Ada  (Chamberlin)  Benton  was  born  at  Guildhall,  Ver- 
mont, September  27,  1862.  He  was  a  direct  descendent  of 
Captain  Jacob  Benton  who  served  under  General  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  his  earliest  known  ancestor  was  John 
Benton  who  lived  in  15-10  in  Epping,  Essex  county,  England . 

Mr.  Benton  attended  school  at  Colebrook,  N.  H.  and  the 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to 
write  a  history  of  his  native  town.  One  report  has  it  that  lie 
not  only  wrote  the  history  but  he  also  did  all  the  work  of 
publishing  the  book,  setting  the  type  and  printing  it  on  a 
private  press  at  his  own  residence.  At  any  rate  the  volume 
as  we  now  have  it  was  published  by  him  in  Waverley,  Mass. 
in  1886.  He  worked  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  the  "Essex 
County  Herald"  at  Brighton,  Vt.  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
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newspaper  affaire,  which  expressed  itself  in  1S89  in  establishing 
and  sharing  the  ownership  of  the  "Courier"  of  Belmont,  Mas-. 
with  Harry  W.  Poor,  who  is  now  the  Night  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1882,  Mr.  Benton  went  to 
Boston  where  he  entered  the  insurance  office  of  John  C.  Paige. 
After  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  firm  and  its  reorganiza- 
tion Mr.  Benton  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  He  also  or- 
ganized the  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
He  caused  to  be.  erected  in  1S99  a  monument  on  the  site  of 
the  first  church  in  Guilford,  and  gave  a  Public  Library  and 
Masonic  building  to  the  town  in  1901. 

He  moved  to  Waverley,  Mass.  in  1SS5.  In  1904  he 
bought  and  occupied  the  Gushing  estate  in  Belmont,  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Middlesex  county.  He  was  active  for  the 
advancement  of  Belmont.  He  was  foreman  of  the  "Cushing 
4"  a  volunteer  fire  company  about  1S90,  and  an  officer  in 
numerous  business  and  social  organizations.  He  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Payson  Park  Congregational  church, 
and  later  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Benton  was 
a  member  of  various  Masonic  lodges,  advancing  from  the 
Blue  lodge  up  to  the  33d  degree  in  1902. 

He  was  appointed  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
•Greenhalge  in  1894.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission;  a  delegate-at-large  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1904;  a  member  of  the  last 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention;  and  other  impor- 
tant offices. 

In  1885  he  married  Willena  Rogers.  Their  children  are 
Jay  Rogers  Benton,  Attorney  General  of  M'ass.;  Charles  E. 
Benton,  who  is  with  the  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.;  Josiah  H. 
Benton,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston;  and  the  three 
-daughters,  Blanche,  wife  of  Carl  E.  Lonegrcn,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Dorothy,  wife  of  Edward  Emerson  Wood,  jr.,  of 
Belmont;    and  Miss  Hannah  Slade  Benton. 

Mr.  Benton  died  February  4,  1924. 
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CHARLES  ETHAN  BILLINGS 

Charles  Ethan  Billings  was  born  at  Weathersfield,  Vt. 
5  December  1835,  son  of  Ethan  F.  and  Clarissa  (Marsh) 
Billings.    He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town. 

His  business  career  began  in  1S5G  when  he  was  employed 
by  the  Colt's  Firearms  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  as  a  die  sinker. 
He  remained  here  until  1861.  In  18G2  he  was  called  to  the 
gun  factory  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons  of  llion,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
developed  a  plant  for  drop  forging  which  increased  many  fold 
the  efficiency  in  producing  firearms. 

He  returned  to  Hartford  in  1865  and  for  three  years  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co.  In 
1869  he  organized  with  Christopher  M.  Spencer  the  Billings 
and  Spencer  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  president  and 
general  manager  until  1917,  when  he  retired  in  favor  of  his 
son.  This  Co.  is  the  pioneer  and  leading  drop  forging  concern 
in  the  world. 

During  the  forty-eight  years  as  a  manufacturer  Mr. 
Billings  invented  and  patented  many  tools  and  devices  now  in 
universal  use.  This  has  caused  the  Billings  and  Spencer  Co. 
name     to     be     known     throughout    the     civilized     world. 

Mr.  Billings  was  at  one  time  the  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Specialty  Co.;  an  officer  in  two  banks  and  in  other 
business  organizations;  and  an  alderman  of  Hartford,  from 
1887  to  1890. 

Mr.  Billings  was  a  member  of  the  various  Masonic  or- 
ganizations from  tl  e  Blue  Lodge  to  all  the  Scottish  Rite 
bodies  in  Hartford,  raid  the  Connecticut  Consistory  of  Nor- 
wich. He  received  the  Honorary  thirty-third  degree  August 
20,  1874. 

Mr.  Billings  was  twice  married,  a  widow,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  survive  him.    He  died  June  5, 1920.  * 


♦See  also  Mr.  Hubbard's  article  in  this  vol.  p,  17G. 
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HARRY  A.  BLACK 

Harry  A.  Black  was  born  in  Coventry,  Vt.,  Nov.  22,  1879, 
son  of  Henry  F.  and  Melvina  S.  (Brooks)  Black.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  graduated  at  the  Derby 
Academy  in  1899.  lie  read  law  at  St.  Johnsbury  and  New- 
port, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903  and  practiced  in  New- 
port. He  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Vt. 
House  of  Representatives  in  190G,  and  as  First  Assistant  at 
the  next  session  in  1908  and  in  1910.  From  1912  to  191S  in- 
clusive he  was  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Black  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  of  Vt.  in  191S  and  continued  in  the  office 
by  reflections  until  his  death.  Mr.  Black  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Alderman  of  Newport  in  1918-20,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church  and  a  Mason. 

Mr.  Black  married,  in  1905,  Miss  Jennie  Gates  of  New- 
port. Their  children  are  Henry,  Raymond,  Gordon,  Gerald, 
and  Kenneth. 

CHARLES  METCALF  BLAKE 

Charles  Metcalf  Blake  was  born  in  East  Corinth,  Ver- 
mont, April  10,  1838;  son  of  Nathan  3d  and  Susan  (Torrey) 
Blake.  Mr.  Blake  was  of  direct  descent  from  William  Blake, 
who  left  England  and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  in  1G36. 
Robert  Blake  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  probably  was  a  great 
grandson  of  William  Blake.  Robert's  son  was  Nathan  Blake 
1st,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1736,  and  built  the 
first  log  house  in  Keene.  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  and  carried  captive  to  Canada.  After  two  years  he 
was  ransomed  and  returned  to  his  family.  From  his  mother's 
side  Charles  M.  Blake  was  a  descendant  of  William  Torrey, 
who  landed  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  in  1640.  Later  the  Torreys 
removed  to  Kingston,  R .  I.,  then  to  Kiilingly,  Conn.,  and  finally 
toPlainfield,  N.  H.  The  Torrey  family  were  well  educated  and 
added  many  names  of  renown  to  the  lists  of  ministers,  doctors, 
and  patriots,  scattered  throughout  New  England. 
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Mr.  Blake  attended  the  district  school  when  in  session, 

but  found  his  greatest  delight  in  roaming  the  fields  and  woods, 
enjoying  nature  as  a  born  naturalist. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  father's  family  re- 
moved to  Boston  and  he  spent  one  year  in  the  high  school  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  followed  by  two  years  of  study  in  Chauncey 
Hall  school  of  Boston.  In  1856  he  entered  the  wholesale 
clothing  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Fenno  &  Co.,  of 
Boston  as  office  boy.  His  strict  integrity  and  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  all  imposed  duties  won  rapid  promotion.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  winning  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all.    The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1895. 

Mr.  Blake  was,  for  three  years,  a  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston;  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club; 
the  Fish  and  Game  Club;  Vermont  Association  of  Boston; 
and  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Blake  Memorial  Library  of  East  Corinth, 
Vermont.  No  tribute  to  Mr.  Blake's  memory  would  be  com- 
plete that  did  not  tell  of  his  great  love  of  nature.  The  forests, 
lakes,  and  streams  he  frequented  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
his  singularly  happy  life.  He  formed  strong  friendships  with 
cherished  companions  of  the  Rod  and  Gun. 

He  was  a  lover  of  good  books  and  pictures,  among  which 
he  spent  his  later  years,  attended  by  loving  care,  lie  died 
August  19,  1921,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
Intensely  loyal  to  home  and  family,  he  was  a  devoted  son, 
brother,  and  friend,  and  a  most  loyal  Vermonter.  Mr.  Blake's 
life  is  a  fitting  example  of  the  fortunate  inheritance  and  per- 
petuity of  the  old  New  England  standard  of  noble  character, 
from  noble  ancestors. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  BRADLEY 

Charles  Henry  Bradley,  educator,  was  born  in  Johnson, 
Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1860.  He  died  at  the  Farm  and  Trades  School 
on  Thompson  Island,  Boston,  Jan.  30,  1922. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  and  the  State 
Normal  schools  of  that  town. 

In  1SS0  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  State  Primary  School 
of  Palmer,  Mass.,  becoming  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
1SS5.  In  Mar.  18S8  he  was  appointed  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Farm  and  Trades  School  on  Thompson's  Island,  Boston 
Harbor,  and  remained  there  over  33  years  until  his  death. 
When  he  went  there,  the  school  was  75  years  old  with  fixed 
traditions  of  the  best  sort,  but  such  was  his  executive  ability 
to  impress  his  ideals  upon  it  that  the  school  retained  its  lofty 
traditions  and  continued  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  in  the 
educational  methods  of  youth.  The  statement,  "A  private 
school  for  worthy  boys  of  limited  means"  was  its  real  and 
declared  purpose.  He  became  known  the  country  over  as  an 
educator  and  leader  of  boys.  This  school  provides  a  home  and 
a  school  for  worthy  boys  in  destitute  circumstances. 

In  1905  Mr.  Bradley  went  to  Europe  to  make  a  study 
there  of  the  schools  for  boys.  The  Boston  School  was  the  first 
in  this  country  to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of  its  educational 
policy.  His  was  the  first  school  to  have  Sloyd  classes.  The 
Cottage  Row  City  is  a  boys'  government,  started  nearly  ten 
years  before  the  well  known  George  Junior  Republic.  The 
school  has  a  meteorological  observatory,  which  later  became  a 
cooperative  station  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  typewrit- 
ing, telegraphy,  printing,  iron  and  metal  work,  shoe  repairing, 
stationary  engineering,  banking,  carpentering,  painting  and 
interior  decoration  have  all  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
After  the  boys  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, he  formed  a  Council  in  which  he,  himself,  sat  with  one 
of  the  boys,  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Cottage  Row  City,  and 
another  boy  who  was  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  three  boys  se- 
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lccted  at  large  by  the  students,  and  gave  the  council  power 
in  matters  relating  to  discipline  and  expediency.  The  plant  of 
157  acres  has  become  the  handsomest  estate  in  Eastern  Mass. 
He  did  not  let  go  of  the  boys  after  their  graduation  from  the 
school,  but  helped  many  of  them  to  a  higher  education. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  repeatedly  been  urged  to  take  charge 
of  other  and  larger  schools  of  a  reformatory  character,  but  he 
always  refused.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  social 
and  recreational  and  patriotic  societies.  He  received  the  A. 
M.  degree  from  the  Norwich  University  in  1911,  and  had  been 
a  trustee  there  since  1912. 

He  married,  in  1SS3,  Mary  Chilton  Brewster,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  They 
had  one  son,  Charles  Henry,  Junior,  a  Harvard  University 
graduate  in  the  class  of  1914. 


JOHN  VAIL  BROOKS 

John  Vail  Brooks  was  born  at  East  Randolph,  Vt.,  June 
25,  1849,  son  of  Nathaniel  Prentice  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Vail)  Brooks.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  old  New  Eng- 
land stock,  coming  down  through  the  Mason,  Wright, 
Fletcher,  Drury,  Fiske,  Reed,  Prentice  and  Brooks  families. 
His  father  moved  to  Montpelier  about  1S54,  and  established 
himself  in  the  hardware  business. 

John  Vail  Brooks  attended  the  public  schools  of  Mont- 
pelier, fitted  for  college,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  college 
in  J  873.  He  then  worked  for  the  Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  n<  arly  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  his  father.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  18S4,  he 
succeeded  to  the  business  which  he  conducted  alone  until 
about  1890,  when  he  was  joined  by  Charles  H.  Deming,  to 
whom,  a  few  years  later,  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
retired.  In  1922  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  from  which  he 
partially  recovered,  and  it  was  hoped  he  might  live  several 
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years,  but  lie  died  March  11,  1923,  after  one  night's  fatal 
illness. 

Mr.  Brooks  married,  May  24,  1877,  Mary  Blanche 
Swasey  of  Haverhill,  N.  II.,  from  which  union  four  children 
were  born:  John  Louis  Brooks  of  New  York  City,  Edith 
Brooks,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Swasey  (Brooks)  Huse  of  Montpelier, 
and  Alice,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  not  a  recluse  in  any  sense,  although  he 
\\  as  retiring  by  nature.  He  was  not  a  public  man,  but  he  was 
a  worthy  citizen.  He  found  pleasure  in  the  finer  arts,  in 
literary  productions  of  merit,  and  in  the  choicer  things  of  life. 
He  loved  the  woods  for  its  freedom  and  freshness,  and  in  the 
remote  haunts  of  wild  life,  beside  a  forest  stream,  and  around 
the  campfire,  his  companionship  was  the  delight  of  his  friends. 
He  will  be  best  remembered  by  those  intimate  friends,  who  in 
quiet  intercourse  and  common  pleasures  learned  to  know  the 
fineness  of  his  spirit,  the  companionablencss  of  his  nature, 
and  Ins  worth  as  a  man. 

EDWARD  RAYMOND  CAMPBELL 

Dr.  Edward  Raymond  Campbell,  son  of  Dr.  Darnel  and 
Julia  A.  (Hall)  Campbell,  was  born  in  Westminister,  Vt., 
September  27,  1853,  and  was  in  the  sixth  generation  from 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  Scotish  birth,  who  emigrated  from 
Oxford,  England,  to  America  soon  after  1715. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy 
at  Meriden,  N.  H.;  the  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College;  and  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1875,  being  the  valedictorian. 

He  commenced  practice  of  his  profession  in  Turners 
Falls,  Mass.,  in  1875,  and  removed  to  Bellows  Falls  in  1877 
where  all  the  years  of  his  subsequent  business  life  were  spent, 
retiring  in  1912. 

lie  married  (1)  Inez  E.  Morse  of  Westminister  in  1876, 
and  to  them  two  sons  were  born,  Henry,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  Daniel  R.,  who  was  for  several  years 
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associated  with  his  father  in  the  Capital  Hardware  Company 
of  Montpelier,  and  who  now  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Campbell  married  (2)  April  5,  1917,  Carrie  E. 
Deavitt,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  and  Carrie  E.  (Harring- 
ton) Deavitt  of  Montpelier,  who  survives  him.  His  death 
occurred  June  12,  1923,  at  Montpelier,  where  he  had  n  ade 
his  home  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Campbell  during  his  active  career  was  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Vermont,  and  prominent 
in  politics  as  a  consistent  Democrat.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  medical  societies  and  was  prominent  in  their  organization 
and  management,  being  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  the  Vermont  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1SSS;  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  many  years 
treasurer;  and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission in  1904-1906,  of  which  he  was  influential  in  organiz- 
ing. He  was  a  fluent  writer  and  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  and  other  journals. 

He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1904-1906  from 
Rockingham  as  a  Democrat,  although  the  town  is  strongly 
Republican.  He  introduced  and  valiantly  championed  what  is 
known  as  the  Pure  Food  Law.  He  was  the  first  physician 
to  propose  to  the  Rockingham  Medical  Club  a  resolution  for 
Free  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  which  afterwards  became  the  law 
of  the  state. 


WALLACE  HENRY  CAMPBELL 

Wallace  Henry  Campbell,  son  of  George  M.  Campbell, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  Vermont,  July  IS,  1S54.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  the  Springfield 
Academy.  He  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  during  his 
youth.  In  1876  he  went  to  California,  making  his  headquar- 
ters at  Sutter  Creek.  Upon  his  return  east  in  1880,  he  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Rochester  as  a  dealer  in  general  hardware 
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and  furniture.  For  five  years  lie  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  01 
of  Martin  &  Campbell,  the  firm  then  becoming  Campbell, 
Martin  <fc  Albee.  In  1S95  it  became  Campbell  <k  Greeley,  and 
in  1919  the  business  was  incorporated  as  W.  II.  Campbell  Si 
Company. 

In  politics  lie  was  a  Republican,  representing  his  town 
in  the  state  legislature  in  1S92,  and  his  county  as  State  Senator 
in  1915. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  White  River  Valley 
Railroad,  organized  in  1876,  and  a  director  in  the  company 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  several  orders  of  the 
Masons,  including  Mount  Sinai  Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  In  religion  he  was  a  Universalist  and  for  many  years 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Rochester. 

He  married  (1)  September  10,  18S2,  Eva  Kennedy, 
of  Granville,  Vermont,  daughter  of  Orlando  and  Helen 
Kennedy.  She  died  April  15,  1905.  He  married  (2) 
October  5,  1907,  Lizzie  A.  Huntington,  of  Rochester,  Ver- 
mont. Their  children,  all  by  his  first  wife,  are  Lena  M.,  Helen, 
Catherine,  Jessie  R.,  and  Dorothy. 

He  was  always  active  in  the  various  movements  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  and 
assisted  materially  in  making  successful  many  industries  and 
public  benefits. 

He  died  September  19,  1921. 


FRED  TAYLOR  CASWELL 

Fred  Taylor  Caswell  was  born  at  Deedswell,  P.  Q.,  Aug. 
6,  1860;  the  son  of  George  R.  and  Mary  Hackett  Caswell. 
In  his  early  boyhood  the  family  moved  to  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  in 
which  town  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Derby  Academy  and  Stanstead  Wesleyan  College, 
later  becoming  a  trustee  of  both  of  these  institutions. 

In  1886  Mr.  Caswell  founded  the  business  now  known 
as  "The  Caswell  and  OTlourke  Store  Co."  and  later  with 
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Mr.  D.  W.  Davis,  established  the  lumber  Co.,  of  Caswell  and 
Davis. 

In  1S88  he  married  Mary  E.  Fuller.  They  had  one 
daughter.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
home  town,  representing  it  in  the  legislature  of  1914,  and  was 
a  candidate  for  the  state  senate  at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
Sept.  9th,  1916. 

lie  was  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Derby  Line; 
trustee  of  the  Appropriations  Fund  of  Middlebury  College; 
past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Stanstead,  Quebec; 
Knights  of  Malta  Comniandery  of  Newport,  Vt.;  a  member 
•of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  and  of  the  Sock  ty  of 
the  Colonial  Wars. 


CHARLES  EDGAR  CLARK 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Edgar  Clark,  eminent  naval  officer 
a  capable  mariner,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  punctil- 
ious courtesy  and  the  highest  sense  of  personal  honor,  was 
born  at  Bradford,  Vermont,  August  10,  1843,  son  of 
James  Dayton  and  Mary  (Sexton)  Clark,  and  died  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  October  1,  1923,  then  being  a  Rear  Admiral 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy.  His  remains  are  buried  at  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington  near  Washington.  He  was 
honored  and  respected  by  the  nation,  loved  and  revered  by 
those  who  knew  and  had  associated  with  him. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  September, 
1860,  by  the  late  Jus1 '  S.  Morrill,  was  graduated  in  1863,  and 
gained  the  Ossipee  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  on  blockade  duty  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  went  to  the  Pacific  with  the  monitor  Miantono- 
moh,  and  was  present  at  Valparaiso  and  Callao  when  those 
places  were  bombarded  by  a  Spanish  Fleet;  was' wrecked  near 
Vancouver  Island,  and  gained  much  credit  by  saving  lives  and 
property  from  attacks  by  hostile  Indians. 
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He  was  promoted  Master  in  1SGG,  Lieutenant  in  1807 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  1868,  Commander  in  1SS1,  and 
Captain  in  1S97.  He  performed  the  usual  duties  of  a  naval 
officer  at  home  and  abroad  until  1804,  when  he  was  selected 
to  command  the  fleet  in  Bering  Sea,  and  by  his  vigorous,  firm 
and  tactful  handling  of  the  situation  made  possible  an  inter- 
national agreement  settling  in  a  satisfactory  maimer  the 
serious  fur  seal   controversy. 

When  war  with  Spain  was  imminent,  Clark  was  selected 
to  command  the  Oregon;  her  voyage  was  one  of  the  most 
momentous  of  history;  in  sixty-five  days,  overcoming  all 
difficulties,  those  of  the  sea,  of  reported  activities  of  the 
emeny  and  of  conflicting  instructions  from  home,  the  Oregon 
gained  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

At  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  Oregon  led  all  the  battle- 
ships, this  is  conceded  b}T  all;  as  she  came  in  range  each 
Spanish  ship  surrendered  or  ran  ashore. 

On  August  10,  189S,  Captain  Clark  was  advanced  six 
numbers  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle,  and 
in  June,  J 902,  he  was,  for  the  same  reason,  advanced  seven 
more  numbers  and  commissioned  a  Rear  Admiral.  The 
Navy  and  the  country  knew  that  his  meritorious  conduct 
and  ability  had  not  been  sufficiently  recognized,  but,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  naval  controversy,  in  which  he  was  in.  no 
way  involved,  no  further  action  was  taken. 

The  state  of  Oregon  gave  him  a  sword  in  commemoration 
of  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago,  inscribed  with  the 
battleships  of  both  fleet  s,  and  carrying  his  monogram,  set  with 
gems  in  the  national  colors. 

By  special  appointment,  Rear  Admiral  Clark  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  and 
in  1902  was  commissioned  by  President  Roosevelt  as  naval 
representative  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

On  April  8,  1869,  the  then  Lieutenant-Commander  Clark 
married  Maria  Louise  Clark,  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
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The  children  of  this  marriage  are  Mary  Louisa,  who 
married  Admiral  S.  S.  Robinson  of  the  Navy;  and  Caroline 
Russell,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Charles  F.  Hughes.  There  is 
one  grandchild,  Maria  Russell  Hugh*  s,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Otto  Nirnitz  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Clark  was  always  a  Vermonter;  he  loved  the 
mountains,  valleys  and  streams  of  his  native,  state,  and  when- 
ever possible  spent  a  part  of  each  year  within  its  borders. 


IRVING  SMITH  COBURN 

Dr.  Irving  Smith  Coburn  was  born  in  Belvidere,  Vt., 
Aug.  8,  1874,  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  and  Alberta  (Shattuck) 
Coburn.  He  graduated  from  Brigham  Academy,  Bakersfield, 
spent  three  years  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  then  went  to 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1901.  He  removed 
to  Milton,  Vt.,  in  1S01,  and  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  physician.  He  was  interested  in  town  and  state  affairs,  and 
was  a  member  of  several  medical  and  social  organizations. 
He  was  serving  his  second  term  as  State  Senator  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  public  activities  especially  had  been  in  the 
interests  of  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  erected  at 
Brandon,  on  whose  board  he  had  served.  He  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  for  the  reduction  of  state  expenses,  particu- 
larly in  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  probate  courts  of  Vt. 

He  married,  Sept.  14,  1898,  Lottie  Adell  Richards, 
daughter  of  Charles  Barber  and  Electa  Priscilla  (Thompson) 
Richards.  Mrs.  Coburn  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Vt.,  Nov. 
11,  187G.  Their  children  are  Velma  M.,  Richard  W.,  and 
Janice  B.  Coburn. 

Dr.  Coburn  died  Jan.  20,  1923. 
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WILLIAM  PAUL  DILLINGHAM 

Senator  William  Paul  Dillingham  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Vt.,  December  12,  1843,  son  of  Governor  Paul  and 
Julia  (Carpenter)  Dillingham.  Gov.  Paul  Dillingham  was  a 
successful  lawyer  of  wide  reputation.  Miss  Carpenter  was  a 
sister  of  the  late  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  the  well  known  U.  S. 
senator  of  Wisconsin. 

William  P.  Dillingham's  early  education  was  secured 
from  the  public  schools  of  Waterbury,  the  Newbury  Seminary, 
and  the  Kimball  Union  Academy  of  Meriden,  N.  H.  After 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Matt.  H. 
Carpenter,  and  of  his  father,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S67.  Later  he  was  the  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Dillingham,  Huse  and  Howland,  one  of  the  best  known  law 
firms  of  that  day. 

He  was  State's  attorney  of  Washington  county  in  1872- 
76,  Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs  in  1878.  Town 
Representative  in  1S76  and  18S-1,  State  Senator  in  1872-81, 
Commissioner  of  state  taxes  in  1882-88,  and  Governor  of 
Vermont  in  1 888-90.  He  was  elected  Lr.  S.  Senator  in  October 
1900  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  and  reelected  in  1903,  1909,  1915,  and  1921.  During 
his  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  Special  Im- 
migration Commission  in  1907-10  which  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  of  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
His  leading  work  in  the  senate  was  on  the  commitees  of  the 
District,  of  Columbia,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Committee  *  f  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  the 
Immigration  Committee . 

At  home  he  was  a  1  )irector  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  President 
of  the  Montpelier  Seminary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  its  President. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  American  Revolution,  and 
of  other  societies  and  clubs.    He  received  honorary  degrees 
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from  the  Norwich  University,  Middlebuiy  College  and  the 

University  of  Vermont. 

One  has  said  of  him,  "He  was  an  all  round  figure,  a  wise 
statesman,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  faithful  friend." 

Mr.  Dillingham  married  Decembei  24,  1874,  Mary  Ellen 
Shipman  daughter  of  Isaiah  11.  and  Charlotte  R.  Shipman  of 
Lisbon,  N.  II.  She  died  several  years  ago.  They  had  one 
son,  Paul,  who  lives  in  Montpelier.  Senator  Dillingham  died 
July  12,  1923,  at  Montpelier,  the  interment  was  at  Water- 
bury. 

SEYMOUR  EDGERTON 

Seymour  Edgerton  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  August 
18,  1866,  son  of  Captain  William  G.  and  Lucy  (Seymour) 
Edgerton.  His  father  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  in  1868 
and  returned  to  Vermont.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
well  known  Seymour  family  of  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Seymour  graduated  from  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  high  school 
in  1884,  and  from  Middlebury  College  in  1888.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Gov.  John  W.  Stewart  and  Chas.  M.  Wilds  of  Middle- 
bury, then  entered  the  office  of  his  Uncle  Thomas  Brougham 
of  Chicago  and  studied  in  the  Chicago  Law  school,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar.  He  practiced  law  over  thirty 
years  in  Chicago. 

He  married  on  Nov.  1,  1899,  Harriet  Richardson  of 
Riverside,  111.  Two  sons  were  born  to  them,  Dan  Erskine, 
who  is  entering  a  business  career,  and  Seymour  Piran,  about 
to  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Edgerton  su^hmiyi  lost) his  voice  in  a  courtroom  in 
May,  1922,  and  had  to  drof\jux  business  immediately.  He 
spent  the  remaining  months  of  his  life  with  his  sister,  Mrs 
Edwin  B.  Clift  of  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  under  the  care  of  her 
husband,  Dr.  Clift.  He  died  Feb.  20,  1923,  the  remains  were 
interred  in  Middlebury,  Vt. 
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SHERMAN  EVARTS 

Sherman  Evarts  was  born  in  Now  York  City,  October 
10,  1S59,  and  died  at  Hanover,  N.  IT.,  October  21,  1922,  after 
a  short  illness.  Tie  was  the  son  of  William  M.  Evarts,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  Helen  Minerva 
Wardner  of  Windsor,  Vt.  On  his  father's  side,  he  was  des- 
cended from  both  the  Sherman  and  the  Prescott  families. 
His  own  name  reflected  one  of  these  names  and  his  twin 
brother,  Prescott,  the  other.  From  such  sturdy  ancestry  he 
inherited  certain  marked  traits.  From  his  grandmother, 
Mehitable  Sherman,  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  he  probably 
inherited  the  wit  and  genial  qualities  which  brought  him  un- 
bounded popularity  at  school  and  college,  and  distinguished 
him  through  life. 

He  spent  his  childhood  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  with  an  aunt, 
Mrs.  Tracey.  He  attended  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
and  entered  Yale  in  1877.  After  a  course  of  law  at  Columbia 
he  entered  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher  and  Barnum  in 
New  York  City.  Later  he  had  an  office  of  his  own  in  the 
same  city  and  practiced  there  twenty  years. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  family 
to  write  the  life  of  his  father.  He  retired  to  Windsor  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  task.  He  collected  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial and  partly  arranged  it  for  the  press,  but  finally  decided 
to  edit  and  publish  only  his  speeches  and  arguments,  with  an 
excellent  introductory  chapter  on  his  life.  Three  volumes 
were  published  in  1919,  and  have  been  highly  commended  by 
competent  critics. 

In  1920  he  took  up  the  law  practice  of  the  late  William 
Batchelder  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  to  which  place  he  removed  in 
1921.  He  was  elected  Assistant  Judge  of  Windsor  County  in 
19.  2. 

He  married,  April  30,  1895,  Miss  Alice  H.  Cook  of  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him  with  one  daughter  and  four 
sons. 
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While  living  in  Windsor,  he  was  active  in  the  social  reli- 
gious, and  public  life  of  the  place.  The  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  "Constitution  House"  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  His 
strict  integrity  and  passion  for  fair  dealing  were  impressive. 


FREDERIC  GRISWOLD  FIELD 

Frederic  Griswold  Field,  son  of  Abner  and  Louisa 
(Griswold)  Field,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  January 
1,  1842,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  November  2,  1922. 
He  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Roger 
Williams  and  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Richard  Wan  on 
of  the  Mayflower;  and  a  brother  of  Walbridgc  Abner  Field, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mr.  Field  was  educated  at  the  Springfield  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  and  from  18G4  to  1904,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  general  store  at  North 
Springfield.  His  other  business  interests  were  varied,  includ- 
ing service  as  president  of  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Springfield  from  1899  until  his  death.  He  represented 
Springfield  in  the  legislatures  of  1870,  1872  and  1900,  and 
was  Windsor  county  senator  in  1880.  In  1891  and  1895  he 
was  appointed  Vt.  Inspector  of  Finance. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  interested  in  education  and 
was  at  one  time  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Springfield,  and 
for  years  President  of  the  trustees  of  the  Springfield  Town 
Library.  For  twenty-  seven  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Vermont 
Academy,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  being  its  treasurer. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  his 
church,  and  deeply  interested  in  Vermont  history,  especially 
that  of  Springfield,  and  in  genealogy.  He  published  a  brief 
sketch  and  genealogy  of  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Griswold. 
Occasional  reported  addresses  of  his  wrere  printed. 
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ALLEN  MILLER  FLETCHER 

Allen  Miller  Fletcher,  fifty-fourth  Governor  of  Vermont, 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  September  25,  1853,  son  of 
Stoughton  A.  and  Julia  (Bullard)  Fletcher,  and  grandson  of 
Jesse  Fletcher,  who  was  a  pioneer  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  in 
1784.  Jesse  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Fletcher  from 
England  settled  in  Concord,  Mass.  in  1030.  Jesse  was  the 
first  town  clerk  and  first  selectman  of  Ludlow,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1798  and  1799. 

Stoughton  Fletcher  removed  from  Ludlow  to  Indian- 
apolis in  1830;  a?id  founded  the  Fletcher's  bank. 

Allen  Miller  Fletcher  was  educated  in  the  Jacob  Abbott 
School  in  Maine,  the  Swedenborgian  School  in  Waltham  and 
the  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  North  and  South  America  and  in  Europe.  In 
1875  he  engaged  in  business  in  Indianapolis  and  became  a 
partner  in  his  father's  bank. 

In  1899  Mr.  Fletcher  moved  to  New  York  City.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Union  League  and  the  Metropolitan  Club.  In  1900  he  opened 
a  private  bank  at  128  Broadway,  but  retired  from  active 
business  in  1905  and  removed  to  his  summer  home  in  Proctors- 
ville,  Vt, 

There  he  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  in 
various  ways — by  building  a  public  bridge  and  meeting  cer- 
tain town  debts,  and  gave  Ludlow  a  free  library.  He  was  a 
32d  degree  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Granger. 

In  1902,  1906,  190S  and  1910,  he  was  the  Town  Repre- 
sentative of  Cavendish,  and  County  Senator  in  1904.  In 
1908  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  state  constitution;  in  1912  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  in  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Fletcher  married,  April  20,  1S7G,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  F.  and  Caroline  (Coburn)  Bonce.    Their 
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children  are  Mary   C.    (Mrs.   M.   F.   Charlton),  Fanny  B., 
and  Allen  M.  jr.    He  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  11,  1922. 


george  henry  gorham 

The  Gorham  family  came  to  Yarmouth,  Mass.  in  1GS7 
fromEngland.  Capt.  Mathias  Gorham  moved  to  Westminster 
West  Vt.  with  four  voice  of  oxen,  and  paid  $4,000  in  gold  for 
the  farm  on  which  four  generations  of  the  family  lived. 
George  Henry  Gorham  was  born  there,  Oct.  9th,  1857,  son  of 
Freeman  and  Malina  Gorham.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town,  and  the  Vermont  Academy  at 
Ludlow,  Vt.  He  attended  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1SS2.  After  a  year  of  hospital 
service,  he  took  up  general  practice  in  New  York  City. 

After  spending  a  few  months  in  special  study  in  New 
Yrork,  he  bought  out  the  general  practice  of  a  physician  in 
Alstead,  N.  II.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  then 
studied  abroad  in  London,  Vienna  and  Paris,  making  a  spec- 
ialty of  the  diseases  of  the  e}-c,  ear  and  throat. 

On  his  return,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  but  soon  went  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  there  was  a 
widely  extended  need  for  a  specialist  treating  these  organs. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  practiced  two  days  a  week  in 
Brattleboro. 

He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  at  one  time  being  grand 
commander  of  the  Vermont  Knight  Templar.  He  was  a 
State  Senator  in  1908  and  1910,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  Society,  a  Rutland  Railroad  surgeon,  and  a  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church,  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  other  societies. 

He  married,  June  1,  1897,  Abbie  Clark  (Veazy)  Hitch- 
cock. She  was  born,  May  17,  1850  in  Westmoreland,  N.  II., 
and  died  January  11,   1921.     Her  parents  were  Alexander 
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and  Abigail  (Clark)  Veazy.    He  died  November  28,  1921,  at 

Bellows  Falls.  The  surviving  near  relatives  are,  a  sister,  Miss 
Elvira  M.  Gorham;  a  nephew,  Norman  Howe  of  Brattle- 
boro;    and  a  niece,  Miss  Gail  Howe  of  Boston. 


ALFRED  ALLEN  HANKS 

Alfred  Allen  Hanks  was  born  in  Marlboro,  Conn.,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1802,  the  only  son  of  Edwin  Page  and  Susan  (Allen) 
Hanks. 

A  part  of  his  education  was  secured  or  the  Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Seminary.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  for  thirty 
years  in  a  commission  business,  dealing  in  hay  and  straw, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hanks  &  Co.,  in  Jersc}-  Cit}~,  N.  J. 
He  retired  from  business  in  Sept.,  1912. 

He  married,  March  30,  1885,  Minnie  La  Pointc,  whom 
he  met  in  his  school  days  at  Montpelier  Seminary.  Their 
children  include  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  There  are 
three  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Hanks'  health  wras always  poor,  being  a  great  sufferer 
for  many  years  from  asthma,  so  that  his  ambitions  far  outran 
his  strength.  He  was  a  member  of  Mecca  Temple  in  New 
York  City,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanks  removed  to  Montpelier,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  and  spent  their  winters  in  the  south.  He  died 
March  7,  1923  in  Savannah,  Ga.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  at  Jersey  City,  at  tl  e  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  interment  was  in  Ai  iington,  N.  J. 


FRANK  VERNER  JOHNSON 

Frank  Verner  Johnson  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vermont, 
4  March  12,  1863,  son  of  Thomas  and  Harriet  (Avery)  Johnson. 
Both  parents  were  descendants  of  Vermont  pioneers. 
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Mr.  Johnson  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1886. 
For  two  years  he  taught  in  Bryant  A:  Stratton's  Commercial 

School  of  Boston,  at  the  same  time  reading  law  with  Josiah 
H.  Benton,  a  leading  lawyer  of  that  city.  He  then  taught  in 
the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  to  study 
law  in  the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  about  1890.  His  first  practice  was  as  an  attorney 
for  the  American  Casualty  Co.  From  1894  until  1911  lie  was 
the  attorney  for  the  Travellers  Insurance  Co.,  after  which 
lie  took  up  a  private  and  general  law  practice. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  bar  associations,  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  of  N.  Y.  City,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the 
All  Angels  Episcopal  Church  of  N.  Y.  City,  and  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society. 

He  married  April  19,  1893,  Evelyn  Webber,  daughter  of 
Christopher  A.  and  Julia  E.  Webber.  Their  only  living  child 
is  Evelyn .    The  second  daughter  Frances  died  when  a  baby. 

His  summer  home  was  the  ancestral  home  farm  of  the 
Johnson  family  in  Bradford,  which  he  had  purchased  and 
developed  into  one  of  the  finest  farms  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  He  named  it  StoneclifT  Farm  from  the  high  cliffs  over- 
looking the   residence. 

He  died  April  4,  1923,  in  New  York;  his  remains  were 
buried  in  Bradford,  Vt. 


HARLAN  WESLEY  KEMP 

Harlan  Wesley  Kemp  was  born  April  5,  1868,  in  Wor- 
cester, Vt.,  son  of  Phineas  Allen  and  Betsey  (Blanchard) 
Kemp.  His  grandfather,  Aaron  Kemp,  was  born  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Jan.  1784,  and  in  early  life  lived  in  Acworth, 
N.  II.,  he  removed  to  Worcester,  Vt.  in  1839.  Phineas  Kemp 
lived  in  Worcester  until  1892,  when  he  and  his  wife  came  to 
Montpelier  to  live  with  their  son,  Harlan  W.  Mrs.  Betsey 
(Blanchard)  Kemp  was  a  daughter  of  Lemuel  Blanchard,  a 
Revolutionary  war  soldier  of  Shutesbury,  Mass.  Mr.  Harlan  W. 
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Kemp  attended  the  public  school  and  Seminary  of  Mont- 
pelier,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Stephen  C.  Shurtleff,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1SS0  at  Montpelier.  He  was  in 
partnership  with  John  II.  Senior  from  1885  to  1S90.  In  1SS5 
he  became  identified  with  the  Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Montpelier  as  its  Treasurer  until  189G,  then 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  as  President,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Brock,  until  his  death.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Fidelity  Co.,  a  partner  with  A.  J.  Sibley  a  number 
of  years,  and  a  director  of  the  Montpelier  National  Bank  from 
1902  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  State's  Attorney  for  Washington  County 
in  1884-86,  National  Bank  Examiner  in  1890-93.  Town 
Representative  in  189G,  Captain  of  Co.  II.  First  Vt.  Militia 
for  three  years,  a  member  of  Mount  Sinai  Temple,  and  of 
other  organizations  and  clubs. 

Mr.  Kemp  married,  Dec.  13,  1881,  Sarah  A.  Putnam, 
daughter  of  Christopher  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Stone)  Putnam. 
Two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  Marjorie  B.  and  Bessie  E., 
the  latter  married  Harthan  F.  Leslie  of  Montpelier. 

Mr.  Kemp  died  Oct.  31,  1922. 


SHAILER  EMERY  LAWTON 

Doctor  Shailer  Emery  Lawton  was  born,  October  3, 
1853,  in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  being  the  third  of  five  children 
of  Benjamin  and  Jane  E.  (Nettleton)  Lawton.  He  was  des- 
cended of  Puritan  stock,  his  mother  being  the  eighth  in  line 
of  descent  from  Edward  Fuller,  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower. His  parents  moved  to  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  in 
1863,  where  he  attended  the  Sedgwick  Institute,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  mercantile  business.  At  20  years  of  age,  he  went 
to  Bridgeport,  Conn,  for  a  year;  then  he  returned  and  studied 
under  Dr.  Clarkson  T.  Collins  a  year;  then  entered  for  a  two 
years  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York  City,  but  for  lack  of  funds,  could  not   remain. 
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Later  he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  graduated  in  1881.  During;  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Hartford,  Conn. 
Retreatj  where  he  had  special  opportunity  for  close  study  of 
mental  diseases,  and  through  the  recommendation  of  its 
superintendent,  Dr.  Stearns,  he  went  to  Brattleboro  as  third 
assistant  in  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  formerly  named  Ver- 
mont Asylum.  He  became  second  assistant  in  the  fall  of  1881, 
and  first  assistant  the  following  winter.  He  continued  as  such 
until  1SS9,  when  he  was  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  study  neurological  and  psychological  medicine.  Dr. 
Lawton  returned  to  the  Retreat  in  1891,  and  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Retreat  in  1892. 

Dr.  Lawton  was  a  member  of  various  medical  societies, 
and  director  of  the  local  banks,  and  of  the  Free  library,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  All  Souls  Church,  and  chairman  of 
prudential  committee  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

Dr.  Lawton  married,  June  1,  1893,  Mary  Lillian  Upton, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  M.  and  Caroline  (Stannels) 
Upton,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Lawton, 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Shailer  W.  Lawton,  of  New  York  City;  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lillian  (Lawton)  Miles,  widow  of  Appleton  T. 
Miles;  by  his  grandson,  Appleton  T.  Miles,  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Idella  J.  Fitch,  and  by  his  brother,  Frank  Lawton. 

During  his  long  service  at  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  the 
institution  has  prospered  and  developed  in  many  ways 
through  his  initiative  and  ability. 

He  died  March  4,   1923. 


HORACE  PRESCOTT  McCLARY 
Horace  Prescott  McClary  was  born  in  Albany,  Vt., 
October  12,  1848.  He  and  his  twin  brother,  Harvey,  were  the 
oldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Orson  and  Lucy  P.  (Smith) 
McClary.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  Peacham  academy;  in 
1867  he  went  to  Omaha  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  entered  the 
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employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  worked  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Peacham  to  join  his  uncle,  who  was  con- 
ducting a  prosperous  mercantile  business.  lie  remained  three 
years,  and  then  went  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  Windsor  lie  formed  a  partnership  with 
F.  J.  Walker  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware  specialties,  and 
later  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  George  W.  Hubbard, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hubbard  and  McClary.  Mr.  McClary 
bought  out  his  partner  in  1916.  For  several  years  Mr.McClary 
was  the  largest  owner  and  manager  of  the  Windsor  Gas  Co. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Windsor  Savings 
Bank,  and  in  1900,  its  president.  He  retired  from  this  office 
in  1904  to  accept  its  treasurership.  In  1907  he  organized 
the  Windsor  County  Trust  Co.,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
soundest  financial  institutions  of  the  state. 

He  was  active  through  these  years  in  public  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  construction  of  the  village  water  works,  and 
the  high  school  building,  and  was  a  village  trustee. 

He  was  the  Town  Representative  in  1894-97,  and  1915-16, 
and  served  on  the  committee  on  banking.  The  Windsor  Library 
Association  was  organized  in  18S3,  and  for  thirty  three  years  he 
was  its  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  trustee  until  his  death. 
He  was  active  in  the  Association  for  the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Constitution  House,  and  secured  a  small  state  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McClary  married,  July  2,  1878,  Sarah  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Kelson  Bishop  of  Windsor,  who 
for  years  was  the  edit',  i  and  publisher  of  the  Vermont  Chron- 
icle. Mrs.  McClary  dk  d  in  1920.  Mr.  McClary  died  August 
29, 1921.  Three  sons  and  five  daughters  survive  their  parents, 
namely: — Lucy  Smith,  Susan  Converse,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
Margaret  Converse,  Horace  Prescott,  Jr.,  Harvey  Clark, 
Andrew  Bishop,  and  Alice  Stevens.  Mr.  McClary  was  sur- 
vived b5r  his  brothers,  Harvey  C.  and  Nelson  A.  McClary,  and 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Nina  M.  Campbell,  all  of  Chicago.* 

♦Sec  Hubbard's  Article  in  this  volume  p.  180. 
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.      STEPHEN  C.  MASON 

Stephen  C.  Mason  was  born  in  Fairlee,  Vermont,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  school  and  at 
Orford,  N.  H.  Academy,  and  Newbury,  Vt.  Seminary.    He 

began  his  business  career  with  the  Connecticut  and  Passump- 
sic  Railroad  at  Lyndonville,  Vt.  in  18S0,  where  he  remained 
until  1SSS,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington,  with  which  he  served 
in  various  capacities  until  1896.  lie  then  became  secretary 
and  director  of  the  McConway  and  Torley  Company  which 
position  lie  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Mason  was  Vice  President  from  Pennsylvania  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  then  President. 
He  was  also  Vice  President  of  the  Steel  Founders  Society  of 
America,  executive  member  of  the  Railway  Business  Associ- 
ation, member  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  committee  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, member  of  the  Railway  Club,  and  of  the  City  Club  of 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mason  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  its  cam- 
paign for  an  American  merchant  marine,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  foreign  markets,  for  the  better  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  for  the  open  shop,  and  many  other  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  development  and  progress. 

Mr.  Mason  died  December  12.  1921  at  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  Mr.  'Mason  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons,  Mr. 
H.  Raymond  Mason  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Howard  Mason 
of  Chicago. 

CHARLES  H.  MERRILL 
Doctor  Charles  H.  Merrill  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.H. 
June  16,   1845,  the  son  of  Abel  K.  and   Abby   (Leverett) 
Merrill.     Mrs.  Merrill  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Leverett,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  16' 
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Mr.  Charles  II.  Merrill  graduated  from  Kimball  Union 
Academy  of  Meriden,  N.  II.  in  1863,  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1867,  and  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1870. 

lie  was  pastor  at  Mankato,  Minn,  from  1870  to  1872, 
then  came  to  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.  as  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years.  In  1887 
he  became  the  assistant  to  Rev.  Charles  S.  Smith,  the  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Smith  the  following  year.  Mr.  Merrill  became 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Home  Missionary  Super- 
intendents of  the  country.  This  position  he  held  until  1917, 
when  his  nephew,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill  was  elected  as  his 
collogue.  Mr.  Charles  11.  Merrill  withdrew  from  active  ser- 
vice in  1922.  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.  1).  in  1901. 

Mr.  Merrill  marriedSept.  6, 1S70,  Laura  Bartlett  Merrill, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Six  children  were  born  to  them.  (1) 
Josiah  Leverett,  born  in  Mankato,  Minn.  June  7,  1871, 
Dartmouth  graduate,  1893,  electrical  engineer,  home,  Media,, 
Penn. ;  (2)  Walter  Hibbard,  born  in  Marlboro,  N.  H.  Feb.  17, 
1873,  Dartmouth  graduate  1894,  specialist  in  X-ray  work, 
home,  Washington,  D.  C;  (3)  Margaret  Bell,  born  in  West 
Brattleboro  in  1S7G,  Wellesley  College  graduate,  1899,  M.  A. 
from  Columbia,  1921,  teacher  in  Washington,  D.  C;  (4) 
Abbie  Luella,  born  in  West  Brattleboro,  Feb.  23,  1878,  grad- 
uate of  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  married  Joseph 
Fairbanks,  home  Washington,  D.  C;  (5)  Elisabeth  Dora, 
born  in  West  Brattleboro,  Feb.  14,  1827,  married  Arthur  G. 
Sprague,  home  St  Johnsbury,  Vt.  (6)  Winifred  Salisbury, 
born  in  St.  Johnsbury,  April  22,  1891,  graduate  of  Goucher 
College,  married  Mr.  A.  E.  Howard  jr.  home,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Merrill  died  Dec.  12,  1923,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Merrill  for  the  winter  as  had 
been  their  custom  the  last  few  years. 
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THEODORE  HAPGOOD  MUNROE 

Theodore  Hapgood  Munroe  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. 
July  25,  1870,  son  of  Merrick  Andrews  and  Ilenrictte  P. 
(Mason)  Munroe.  His  parents  were  both  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Soon  after  his  birth  they  moved  to  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
where  in  due  time  Theodore  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Middlebury  High  School.  He  attended  Middlebury  College 
1894-1897. 

Mr.  Munroe  became  interested  in  electric  power  proper- 
ties, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Ohio  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  and  resided  at  Lisbon,  Ohio.  lie 
was  a  Mason  and  attained  the  rank  of  32d  degree. 

Mr.  Munroe  married  Florence  I.  Filley  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
April  21,  1900.    They  had  one  daughter,  Harriett  L.  Munroe. 

Mr.  Munroe  died  February  5,  1919,  at  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


EBENEZER  SANBORN  PHILLIPS 

Ebenezer  Sanborn  Phillips  was  born  in  Newfane,  Ver- 
mont, January  13,  1842,  son  of  Adam  Manley  and  Rebecca 
(Sanborn)  Phillips.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  Stafford,  Vt.,  where  his  parents  lived. 

While  still  a  young  man  he  was  employed  by  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad  Co.  Being  offered  a  much  more  lucrative 
position  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road he  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Later  his  knowledge  of 
lumber  and  timber  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Nick- 
erson,  and  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Mr.  Phillips  was  the 
manager  of  the  S.  C.  Nickerson  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bridgeport. 
After  the  lumber  yard  was  destroyed  by  fire  Mr.  Phillips  was 
interested  in  the  Lieberum  Brothers  Furniture  Manufactory. 
Since  1S93  in  company  with  the  late  Alpheus  D.  Dutton  lie 
carried  on  the  Freight  and  Express  forwarding  business  in 
Bridgeport. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  Mason,  passing  through  all  the  degrees 
until  he  reached  the  Lafayette  Consistory.  32d°,  April  2G, 
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18S9,  and  was  crowned  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  September  20,  1904.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Bridgeport  in  1895  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Park  City  Yacht  and  other 
clubs,  and  of  innumerable  historical  and  Masonic  organiza- 
tions. He  was  largely  interested  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire history  and  had  a  fine  library  of  historical  and  masonic 
works. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  three  times.  He  married  (1) 
on  April  23,  I860,  Emily  Maria,  daughter  of  Cyrus  L.  Buck- 
man,  of  Alstead,  N.  H.;  she  died  March  13,  1908;  (2)  Anna 
Larkin,  who  died  in  1916;  and  (3)  Emily  F.  Knight  of  Gil- 
bertsville,  Mass.,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Phillips  died  July  12,  1919  in  the  Bridgeport  Hos- 
pital, after  a  severe  operation. 


DON  C.  POLLARD 

Don  C.  Pollard  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  April  25, 1840. 

He  attended  the  public  school  of  Plymouth  and  the  high 
schools  of  Woodstock  and  Chester. 

While  yet  a  minor,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Plymouth  under  his  father's  name.  In  1803  he  opened  a 
store  in  Proctorsville,  Vt.,in  company  with  Fletcher  Sherwin. 
In  a  short  time  he  bought  out  his  partner  and  continued  in 
trade  until  1872.  Then  for  about  three  years  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother  at  Keene,  N.  IL,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Proctorsville,  and  engaged  in  dealing  in  country 
produce  and  kindred  lines,  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  a  staunch  democrat  all  his  life.  He 
was  elected  a  Windsor  County  Senator  in  1912,  and  twice  was  a 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  He  was 
a  selectman  of  Cavendish  seventeen  years,  and  at  different 
times  held  nearly  all  the  other  town  offices.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  National  Black  River  bank  more  than  forty  years,  and 
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president  twelve  years,    lie  was  a  member  of  the  Cairo  Tem- 
ple Mystic  Shrine,  and  the  Mount  Sinai  Lodge  I.  0.  0.  F. 

Mr.  Pollard  married  Jan.  5,  180 J ,  Sarah  J.  Moor  of 
Plymouth.  Four  children  were  born  to  them:  Fred  D., 
Mary  Y.,  Park  II. ,  and  Dallas  F.  The  sons  are  all  living;  the 
daughter,  who  married  Frederick  A.  Roberts  of  New  York, 
died  in  1892. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pollard  was  celebrated  by  a  large  gathering  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  J 911.  More  than  ten  years  of  wedded  life  was 
allotted  to  them  after  that  date. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  a  Universalist  in  faith.  He  was  strictly 
honest,  efficient  and  pianstaking  in  his  work,  thoughtful  and 
affectionate  in  his  family,  and  a  kind  friend  and  neighbor.  Pie 
died  May  25,  1921,  after  a  long  illness  of  several  months. 


William  Bernis  Sheldon  was  born  in  East  Rupert,  Ver- 
mont, June  15,  1842,  son  of  Aaron  and  Hannahetta  (Kent) 
Sheldon.  His  grandfather  was  Moses  Sheldon  a  native  of 
Rupert  whose  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Isaac  Sheldon  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1629  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Windsor,  Conn,  and  later  moved  to  Northampton,  Mass.  in 
1654.  Several  of  William  Bernis'  ancestors  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  and  in  the  American  Revolution.  His  grand- 
father, Moses  Sheldon,  married  Betsy,  daughter  of  Captain 
Enoch  Eastman. 

Aaron  Sheldon  was  reared  in  Fair  Haven,  Yt.,  until  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  when  his  father  died,  he  then  lived  with 
his  grandfather  Eastman  in  Rupert.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  later  years  he  erected  some 
of  the  first  frame  houses  in  Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties 
of  N.  Y.  He  built  the  Equinox  House  in  Manchester  and  the 
Eastman  House  of  East  Rupert  in  1840.    In  1815  he  removed 
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to  Manchester  Center  and  later  to  1  )orset,  then  to  Manchester 

in  order  to  educate  his  family,  lie  had  three  children  of  whom 
William  Bemis  was  the  eldest. 

William  Bernis  attended  school  at  the  Burr  and  Burton 
Seminary  of  Manchester,  Yt.,  where  he  graduated  in  1859, 
after  which  he  worked  for  his  father  at  the  carpenter  trade 
and  on  the  farm  until  1870.  lie  then  studied  law,  with  A.  L. 
Minor  and  with  Burton  and  Munson.  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1872  and  began  to  practice  in  North  Bennington.  In 
1878  he  moved  to  Bennington,  where  he  remained  until  1921 
when  he  moved  to  Dorset. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  Vermont,  lie  was  register  of 
probate  for  the  years  1874-1876.  He  was  elected  State's 
Attorney  of  Benmngton  county  for  1S76-187S,  and  served  in 
several  village  and  town  offices.  He  was  a  member  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Bennington. 

Mr.  Sheldon  married  (1)  October  1872,  Margaret  A., 
daughter  of  George  W.  Simmons  of  Bennington.  They  had 
one  daughter  who  died  in  1S86  at  four  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  died  at  50  years  of  age.  Mr.  Sheldon  married  (2) 
Maria,  daughter  of  Justus  and  Eliza  (Woodward)  liolle}^  of 
Dorset.  Mr.  Sheldon  died  December  S,  1922,  at  Dorset. 


JOHN  WOODRUFF  SIMPSON 

John  Woodruff  Simpson  was  born  Oct.  13,  1850  at  East 
Craftsbury,  Yt.  His  father,  James  W.  Simpson,  when  a  boy, 
was  brought  by  his  parents  from  Scotland  to  Vermont  in 
1832.  He  met  in  Thorn psonville,  Conn.,  Jean  Walker,  who 
also  was  brought  by  her  parents  from  Scotland.  They  were 
married  in  1847  and  soon  removed  to  East  Craftsbury,  which 
was  largely  settled  by  Scotch  people. 

James  W.  Simpson  became  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town, 
and  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  John  Woodruff,  his 
eldest  son,  prepared  for  college  at  the  Johnson  Normal  school 
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then  entered  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1S71.  In  college  he  took  many  prizes  for  scholarship,  and  in 
speaking  and  debating  contests,  and  was  a  leading  member  of 
his  class. 

He  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1873,  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  Alexander  &  Green,  of  N.  Y.  City, 
and  was  engaged  in  real  estate  work.  In  1884  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  <k  Barnum. 
Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  a  member  of  the  firm  a  short 
time.  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Simpson  by  a  former  partner  of  his 
"He  combined  to  a  rare  degree  the  power  of  analysis  and  the 
power  of  persuasion.'3  He  was  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College, 
being  first  selected  as  one  of  the  alumni  appointments  and  later 
by  his  fellow  trustees  as  a  permanent  member.  He  was 
also  noted  for  gifts  "in  lighter  vein" — a  brilliant  wit  and  a 
prince  of  story  tellers. 

In  1889  he  married  Kate  Seney,  daughter  of  George  J. 
Seney,  long  prominent  in  financial  and  public  affairs  and 
"good  works."  Their  only  child  is  Jean  Walker,  who  has  been 
a  close  companion  of  her  parents  all  her  life.  Mrs.  Simpson 
has  a  cultivated  taste  for  ait,  and  probably  through  her 
influence  her  husband's  artistic  tastes  were  developed.  At 
all  events,  their  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  "black  and 
whites",  sculptures,  porcelains,  and  other  works  of  art  became 
very  remarkable.  Beyond  doubt  his  greatest  happiness  wras 
in  his  family  and  home. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  his  activities  were 
much  limited  by  ill  health,  and  until  the  World  War,  he  spent 
much  time  abroad.  In  the  fall  of  1919,  while  on  his  ancestral 
farm,  some  over  exertion  brought  on  or  hastened  a  heart 
trouble.    He  died  in  New  York,  May  16,  1920. 


SANFORD  HENRY  STEELE 
Sanford  Henry  Steele,  the  youngest  child  of  Sanford  and 
Mary  (Hinman)  Steele,  was  born  at  Stamstead,  Canada, 
November  26,  1847.    He  died  at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina, 
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December  19,  1920.  Although  bora  under  the  British  flag, 
lie  came  of  a  Vermont  family;  his  great-grandfather,  Captain 
James  Steele,  and  his  grandfather,  Zadock  Steele,  were  among 
the  settlers  of  Brookfield  and  Randolph,  Vermont. 

SanfordHenry  Steele  attended  the  Sanbornton  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  Newbury  Seminary  at  Newbury, 
Vermont,  the  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  at  St.  Johnsbury  and 
St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College  where  he  graduated  with  distinction 
in  1870.  He  studied  law  at  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington D.  C,  graduating  there  with  the  degiee  of  LL.  B.  He 
attained  an  enviable  place  at  the  New  York  Bar,  was  the 
counsel  and  an  executive  of  great  business  enterprises,  notably 
the  General  Chemical  Company,  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  associates  and  the  members  of  his  profession. 
To  Dartmouth  College,  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  the  late 
Benjamin  Hinman  Steele,  once  a  Judge  of  Vermont's  Supreme 
Court  and  also  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  Mr.  Steele  gave  the 
Steele  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Steele  was  a  man  of  striking  presence,  of  great  stature 
and  singularly  handsome  features.  Besides  being  amply 
grounded  in  the  Law  he  possessed  business  judgment  of  the 
highest  order  and  had  a  happy  faculty  of  "getting  on"  with 
men  and  winning  their  utmost  confidence.  He  was  the  best 
of  good  company. 

Mr.  Steele  is  survived  by  his  widow  (born  Carrie  L. 
Hinman)  and  by  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Dudley  Roberts 
of  New  York.  Beside s  these,  he  left  a  brother,  Judge  Hiram 
Roswell  Steele  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sister  who  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  Governor  Samuel  E.  Pingrce  of  Vermont. 


JUSTUS  KINNEY  THURSTON 

Justus  Kinney  Thurston,  son  of  Wilson  and  Frances 
(Kinney)  Thurston,  was  born  at  Barre,  Vt.,  June  27,  1865. 
He  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  Justus  Kinne}',  of  Plain- 
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field,  Vt.,  and  was  a  great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Kinney  who 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  Plainfield  and  who  was  that 
town's  first  preacher,  the  services  being;  held  in  his  home  pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  a  church  in  Plainfield. 

Mr.  Thurston  received  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools  and  at  Barre  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from 
Burdette  Business  College  of  Boston  in  1S89. 

He  was  married  in  1903  to  Irene  Belle,  daughter  of  Ezra 
and  Esther  (Pierce.)  Burnham,  and  to  them  were  born  three 
sons,  Francis  Burnham,  Ezra  Wilson,  and  Royal  Charles. 

He  was  manager  of  the  old  home  farm  on  the  East  Hill 
in  Bane  for  many  years  and,  while  of  simple  tastes  and  a 
quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  he  was  recognized  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  dealings  as  a  sound  business  man,  a  wise  thinker, 
a  progressive  farmer,  and  an  upright  and  intelligent  citizen. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Cobble  Hill  Grange  and  one 
of  its  most  active  and  loyal  workers. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  read  the  best.  He 
was  much  interested  in  genealogical  research. 

Mr.  Thurston  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1922,  after  an 
illness  of  one  and  a  half  vears  resulting  from  a  fall. 


HENRY  R.  C.  WATSON 

Henry  Ross  Campbell  Watson,  son  of  William  and  Maria 
(Campbell)  Watson,  a  member  of  a  family  that  was  promin- 
ently identified  with  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  was  born  May  8,  185G.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Harrington  School  in  Westchester,  New  York,  and  at 
Columbia  College.  As  the  inheritor  of  a  substantial  fortune 
he  took  up  no  trade  or  profession. 

Having  a  taste  for  agriculture  he  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  very  considerable  farm  called  Wilmont  at 
West  Farms,  New  York,  and  also  acquired  for  himself  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  farm  land  at  Brandon,  Vermont.  The  latter 
he  developed  as  Forest  Park  Farm  where  he  raised  Standard 
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Bred  horses,  Normandy  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  To  Brandon 
he  later  transferred  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  herds  which  his 
father  had  been  breeding  for  years  in  Westchester  County. 
Adjoining  Forest  Park  Farm  was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Watson's 
brother  Frank.  The  two  brothers  had  similar  tastes,  were 
devoted  to  one  another  and  spent  most  of  their  time  together. 
After  the  death  of  Frank  Watson  all  these  Vermont 
interests  were  disposed  of.  Harry  Watson,  however,  never 
lost  his  interest  in  Brandon.  lie  continued  to  be  a  citizen  of 
and  a  voter  in  Vermont  although  he  had  a  New  York  City 
home  as  well.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  bought  and  began 
the  development  of  the  Brandon  properties  known  as  the 
Edge  View  Farm-.  Here  he  bred  Morgan  Horses  and  his  other 
favorite  breeds  of  livestock.  He  was  long  a  friend  to  several 
of  the  enterprises  in  Brandon  village  and  helped  them  not 
only  by  sound  advice  but  by  the  means  of  his  generous  purse. 
A  thorough-going  man  of  the  world,  at  home  equally  in  Bran- 
don, New  York  City,  Paris  or  Saratoga,  possessed  of  sound 
business  judgement,  able  to  afford  whatever  pleased  his  fancy, 
Harry  Watson  was  known  to  his  intimates  as  a  man  of  mani- 
fold charities  and  kindnesses.  Many  who  had  no  claim  on  his 
bounty  he  had  helped  over  hard  places.  To  his  friends  he  was 
always  the  soul  of  hospitality.  He  died  at  Pau,  France,  April 
27,  1921.    He  was  unmarried. 


OSCAR  LIVINGSTON  WHITELAW 

Oscar  Livingston  Whitelaw,  born  in  Ryegate,  Vt.,  May 
19,  1841,  eldest  son  of  William  T.  and  Lucy  (Morse)  White- 
law  and  great  grandson  of  Gen.  James  Whitelaw.  He  died 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  11,  1917. 

He  took  a  short  course  in  Peacham  Academy,  then 
served  as  clerk  in  St.  Johnsbury.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  15th 
Vt.  Vols.  Soon  after  the  war  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  clerked 
for  his  Uncle  George  P.  Whitelaw,  who  was  in  the  paint  and 
oil  business;  in  18S5,  with  his  brother  Robert,  he  succeeded  to 
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the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Whitelaw  Brothers.  He 
became  a  member  of  numerous  business  and  commercial 
organizations  and  was  appointed  by  President  Taft,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  I*.  S.,  in  charge  of  the  Sub-Treasury  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  two  centers,  however,  about  which  his  real  interests 
always  lay,  and  to  which  lie  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
were  his  home  and  his  church.  To  his  home  he  was  an  ideal 
husband  and  father.  In  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
which  he  joined  in  1S08,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  gave 
money,  time,  prayer  and  service  in  unstinted  measure. 

He  married  at  St.  Louis,  May  8,  1873,  Lillie  Dwight 
Lathrop.  Their  children  were  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Bessie  D.  Terry,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Rexford,  and  Hamilton  D. 
Whitelaw. 


ROBERT  HENRY  WHITELAW 

Robert  Henry  Whitelaw  was  born  in  Ryegate,  Vt.,  Sept. 
11,  1847,  the  youngest  son  of  William  T.  and  Lucy  (Morse) 
Whitelaw,  and  great  grandson  of  Gen.  James  Whitelaw.  He 
died  Dec.  12,  1914  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  interment  was  at 
Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

His  left  arm  was  injured  in  1SG2  by  the  discharge  of  a 
musket,  which  prevented  his  service  in  the  Civil  war.  He 
served  as  a  clerk  in  Boston,  then  went  to  St.  Louis  as  book- 
keeper for  his  Uncle  Geo.  P.  Whitelaw.  In  188(5  he  and  his 
brother,  Oscar  L.,  formed  a  partnership  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  trade  of  paints  and  oils,  under  the  name  of  the 
Whitelaw  Brothers.  H  is  most  conspicuous  public  service  was  in 
connection  with  the  Municipal  Bridge  and  Terminal  Com- 
mission as  Vice  Chairman. 

A  newspaper  editorial  at  the  time  of  his  death  said: — 
"In  a  busy  commercial  capital  he  lived  as  a  man  with  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  his  influence  has  gone  deep  and  reached  far." 
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REVISION   OF  "DEMING'S  VERMONT    OFFICERS" 

In  the  Revision  of  "Derning's  Vermont  Officers",  pub- 
lished by  the  state  in  1918,  several  material  errors  appeared. 
Most  of  these  have  been  traced  to  the  point  in  the  printing 
process  where  the  type  was  taken  from  the  galleys  and  made 
up  into  pages.  Not  looking  for  serious  trouble  at  this  poinl . 
the  editor  was  not  so  careful  in  his  reading  of  proof  as 
lie  should  have  been,  and  some  errors  got  by  him.  The 
Vermont  Historical  Society  has  kindly  consented  to  print  a 
list  of  these  and  other  errors  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
make  use  of  the  book,  and  such  a  list  follows. 

John  M.  Com  stock,  Editor. 

P.  25.  Reuben  Hatch  was  a  resident  of  Weathcrsneld  when 
he  held  the  office  of  Councillor. 

P.    42.     Thomas  J.  Crce,  not  Thomas  G.,  was  Senator  in 

1862  and  '3. 
P.    64.     David  Chandler  of  Rockingham  was  Senator  in  1839 

instead  of  Sanford  Plumb. 

David  Crawford  of  Putney  (1789)-1871)  was  Senator 

in  1840  instead  of  David  Chandler. 

P.    87.     To  Arad  Silver  add  1794-1850. 

P.  103.  To  George  W.  Hartshorn  add  1827-1889,  and  when- 
ever else  his  name  occurs  in  the  book. 

P.  115.  In  place  of  "1787-8  Peter  Lewis"  read  "1778,  Mar. 
Oct,  Thomas  Rowley  1720-1796"  and  add  these 
dates  wherever  else  Rowley's  name  occurs. 

P.  127.  The  representative  from  Fairlee  in  1815  was  Asa 
May. 

P.  135.     To  Joel  Bassctt  add  1781-1859. 

P.  138.  The  Groton  representative  of  190S  should  be  called 
R.  Kelson  Darling. 

P.  148.     Benjamin  F.  O'Brien  did  not  die  until  1923. 
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P.  160,     To  Roswcll  Smith  add  1805-1889. 
P.  183.     The  representative  in  1S98  was  Raymond  P.  Lord. 
P.  200.     In  the  list  of  representatives  of  Rockingham,  1778  and 
1779   Reuben    Jones,    1747-1833.     Add    to    17S0 

Joshua  Webb — 

P.  327.     In  list  of  Assistant  Judges  add  these  names  between 
Jacob  K.  Parish  and  John  \Y.  Smith: 
1839-1840  Daniel  Cobb,  Strafford— 
1839-1840  Joshua  Dickinson,  Chelsea  1785-186S 
1840-1841  Jacob  K.  Parish,  Randolph— 

P.  329.     The  Sheriff  from  1823  to  1830  was  Abel  Carter,  and 
from  1860  to  1S62  William  T.  George. 

P.  350.     William  Gaboon  was  bom  Jan.  12,  1774. 

Horace  Everett  was  born  in  Foxboro,  Mass.,  July 

17,  1779. 

Lucius  B.  Peck  was  born  Nov.  17,  1802. 

P.  357.     The  page  of  Cephas  G.  Adams  should  be  95. 

P.  364.    The  last  page  of  Rufus  E.  Brown  should  be  313. 

P.  372.     Drysdale,  Robert  S.  (not  F.) 

P.  379.     From  Jonathan  H.  Hastings  remove  p.  103. 

P.  399.     Add  to  Thomas  Rowley  26S. 

P.  403.     Add  to  Benjamin  Spencer  21. 
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